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January 1, 


PUNCH, OR the LONDON CHARIVARI. 



VTO more beautiful day could have been imagined, and no more beautiful scene. It was mid-winter in Montreal. The 
JlN bright sun was gleaming upon the magnificent Ice-Palace in which King Frost held his Court. The lofty towers, 
the gorgeous battlements, and the spacious arches sparkled and glittered with rainbow hues. Through the crisp, clear 
air sounded the tinkle of the sleigh-bells and the keen, whirring song of thousands of skates tracing fantastic figures on 
the hard, black ice. All that Montreal could show of beauty, of grace, of fashion was gathered there, and over all a 
bright spirit of delight held sway. 

But from this gay and rejoicing crowd two figures stood apart, not moodily, but in kindly contemplation. 

One was short in stature, yet majestic. His eyes, surmounted by shaggy eyebrows, shone with a strange light. 
His nose and chin, longer and more pointedly curved, perhaps, than mere ideas of classical beauty might warrant, beamed 

back a rosy welcome to the frost. He was clad in a fur coat, and from the centre of his back projected But why 

describe him further ? It was Punch, the Sage, the friend of mankind ! 

“ A pretty scene, Sir Wilfrid,” he was saying to his companion, a man of an alert face, such as belongs properly 
to men of thought and action, “ a pretty scene ! At home we cannot rival you in this. Imagine an Ice-Palace in our 
London. Why, the soot would lie thick on it before an hour was past, and the fog would hide it from our view.” 

“Yet there are compensations,” replied his companion. “ Have I not myself seen your crowds on a day in June 
assembled to do homage to their Queen ? And, as they shouted for their Colonial brothers and friends, did I not feel the 
larger spirit of our common patriotism stir within my breast ? For we are all brothers, though differing in race ; sons of 
one great mother, though parted by 

4 The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.’ 

I myself ” 

“You yourself, Sir,” retorted the Sage, “are one of the glories of our brotherhood. A Frenchman in name and 
in race, have you not shown in your own person how wisdom and freedom may avail to bind men together in one citizen- 
ship ? Our ancestors sprang at one another’s throats. Their descendants work together in peace .and harmony for the 
good of their country ” 



PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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“You speak the truth, as you always do, but 33 

“I know what you would say. It was not always so. 3STo mortal is invariably wise. We have had our follies. 
Would they had always ended as well as in Canada. Sometimes we have forgotten that you and yours have a natural 
pride in the great deeds of the Frenchmen who hewed out civilisation from the wild and rugged wastes that met their 
advance ; who suffered, and fought, and persevered, and reclaimed, and taught in the midst of naked savages clamouring 
for their blood. It is a stirring and a splendid history, fitly to be read in the great narratives of Francis Parkman. 
And while we honour Wolfe, we do not forget to pay a tribute of admiration to his noble enemy, Montcalm.” 

“ And now ? ” 

“And now, Sir, we are all, as you said, brothers. Your welfare, your honour, your illustrious achievements, 
where shall they meet with a more sincere appreciation than with us in our little sea-girt island ? ” 

“True again, and worthily said. Our skies are cold, but our hearts are warm, and if, quod Di avertant , the need 
should arise, we are ready to prove our love for the men of the Old Country by fighting at their side.” 

“I thank you, Sir Wilfrid,” said the Great One, “I thank you heartily. But I see there is only one thing that 
you lack.” 

“ And that is 1 ” 

“This,” said Mr. Punch, as he presented to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., Prime Minister of the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada — for it was indeed he, and no other — his 


Due Jpintkcii airtr Cjiirtcmtlj Hulranc! 
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YALE ! 

[Mrs. Oliphant, the gifted woman of letters, 
passed away on Friday, June 25, 1897.] 

The brave, long life at last is done ! 

No more her pen shall tell with grace 
The stories that — each one by one — 

Strengthened the writer’s pride of place. 
Not hers the art of painting fight, 

Or weaving plot for tragic end. 

She limned Romance with pure delight, 
And so made all the world her friend. 
She had the knowledge of the lives 
We find in English womanhood ; 

And showed that maidens, sweethearts, 
wives, 

Had hearts of gold for England’s good. 
Not here to sing her noble aim 

While working as a self-made slave ; 
Only in honour of her name 

We place this leaf upon her grave 1 


CONFESSIONS OF A JUBILEE POLE. 

| Yes ; it is quite true. I was used for the 
Czar’s coronation; and before that I as- 
! sisted at a function in Persia ; and before 
that I was in India. And before that — well, 
my memory fails me. But ever since I left 
my native forest I have been on the road. 
You see, I am put up in the streets, and 
then covered with red cloth. Then they 
hang a banner to me. Of course, the device 
on the banner depends upon the country 
and the occasion. The other day I was all 
Royal Standards, but at my last resting- 
place I absolutely shone with Imperial 
Eagles. It all comes in the day’s work. And 


I don’t mind! Then they tie paper gar- 
lands to me. Some of these are on the 
road like myself. See that the decorations 
of St. James’s Street have been bought 
(second hand) to freshen up Birmingham. 
Rather suggestive of Brum, isn’t it ? And 
do I like my work? Why, yes. It’s excit- 
ing, if it’s nothing else. There’s the 
putting up and the pulling down, and the 
fuss of the function itself. I look rather 
a sight towards the close. So l ought, after 
such dissipation. You can’t be out night 
after night in an atmosphere of crowd and 
hammering without losing something of 
your freshness. And then the language 
that reaches you I But the Colonials and 
the Indians were first-rate, and I had 
generally a good time of it. The 
li Foreign Princes ” are old friends of mine. 
I am always running across them. Yes ; I 
am sure to see them again. Probably at 
the next State function. They travel about 
as much as I do myself. And where am I 
’going to next? I am sure I don’t know. 
If you really want to learn, you had better 
ask my contractor. 

At the Naval Review. 

French Visitor (to English Host). Mon 
Dieu ! vhat a nombere of your sheepi ’ave 
got French names! 

English Host (anxious to be pleasant ). 
Yes ! You see, there was a time when — 
ahem! — we had to borrow some vessels 
from your country. We hadn’t got enough 
of our own. 

[French Visitor is delighted at this proof of 
English sympathy. 


AFTER THE SPITHEAD DEMON 

(Suggested by a South Wales . 

Out of the valleys of the Deep . 

That lie between the Mountai 
There comes the phantom spirit 
To make all folk her grateful 
Sweet, kindly Sleep I denied to 
When looking on this lace-lit 
For on this great and godlike s< 
My heart awakes with dawn < 

Home ! Yes, our Home is far i 
Each rippled crest is all our c 
Where can such Home be elsewh 
What Monarch owns, so grand 
The Sea is England’s ! Let the 
The Armies of the great Un-f 
But underneath the British flag 
The Home of Freedom is the 


A Most Trying Situa' 

Mr. Chortlebury (who has met 
friends , and invited them to his h 
a drink). Good heavens ! my wi 
out with the key of the tantalus 
[And the parlour -maid grinn 
ably when Mr. G . had to 
nearest public-house for w 

After the Jubilee. 

Eobinson (to J obbinson) . Whs 
been doing since I saw you Iasi 

J obbinson. Buying up all tk 
can for winter fuel. I sha’n’t 
afford coals. 


voii.;cxin. 
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ANOTHER RECORD BROKEN. 

“I’m reading a Letter from your Brother Frank. Did you know that he’s been playing in a 
Cricket Match at School, and made Forty Runs?” 

Lily. “ Oh, Auntie, what a long way Frank must haye hit that Ball ! ” 


THE (ART) YAMPIRE. 

(A Horrible Tale of the Fate of a Fashionable 
Philistine in the Art Season. A long way 
after Kipling.) 

A chap there was, and he went to stare 
(Even as yon and II), 

At technique and tone, and some whispy 
hair. 

What they meant he knew not, nor did he 
care; 

But all who were u in it ” had to go there — 
(Even as you and I). 

“ Oh! the hours we waste , and the days we 
waste , 

And m the aching of head and hand, 

On pictures whose meaning we do not 
know 

(And now we know we can never know, 
And much less understand!).” 

This fool was “ in it,” and so he went 
(Even as you and I!), 

To stare at scarecrows ot cryptic intent 
(He hadn’t a notion of what they meant) , 
But a fellow must follow the fashion’s hent 
(Even as you and I!). 

“ Oh ! the toil he lost, and the moil he lost, 
And the modish bonds he banned, 

When he went with the crowd who didn’t 
know why 

(And now we know it could never know 
why, 

And never could understand!).” 

This fool was filled with a foolish pride 
(Even as you and II), 


Though he yawned a yawn which he 
wished to hide, 

For the “ Vampire” sorely his patience 
tried ; 

And he stared, and dawdled, and nearly 
died — 

(Even as you and I !) . 

“ And ain’t it a shame, and who is to 
blame, 

That , even in this 1 free 3 land, 

We must 1 do’ the pictures, and none know 
why 

(Seeing we hate ’em, and well know why, 
Gan anyone understand ?) 


DARBY JONES ON RACING IN GENERAL 

^ Honoured Sir, — At a time when Ame- 
rican millionaires are making fabulous bids 
in greenbacks ” for that splendid son of 
Erin, the Diamond Jubilee Derby Winner, 
Galtee More, when that gallant little crock, 
Victor Wild, has once more covered him- 
self with glory at Kempton Park, and 
when Lord Rosebery has been consoled by 
the triumph of Velasquez at Newmarket, it 
may seem presumption on my part to refer 
to the prettiest and most select meeting in 
Great Britain. I refer, of course, to Stock- 
bridge, where the Bibury Club meets in 
full force, and hard by one of the best trout 
streams of England, where the fly-fishe* 
is as well-known as is the flat-catcher at 
Epsom. 

Stockbridge is not, of course, Goodwood. 
There is nothing Ducal about the arrange- 
ments. There are no 1 huntsmen in canary 


liveries, or birdless groves, or female cos- 
tumes calculated to make Husbands think 
of Official Receivers, but there is a sort of 
“ Far-from-the-madding-crowd ” Peace, 
which would, I verily believe, cause the 
Aggravated Grandmother League to recog- 
nise that the merry dance of the Turf is 
not always tuned to the coarse bawl of the 
Bookmaker. In short, honoured Sir, at 
Stockbridge, even if you are not a 
Bibury-ite, you may enjoy one of those 
old-fashioned meetings, which remind one 
of the sporting prints in which the Prince 
Regent, Colonel George Hanger, Chif- 
ney, and bob-tailed nags figure with such 
effect. 

And now for that little distich, which is 
so valued by the followers of the sport of 
Kings, Princes of Wales, and even Prime 
Ministers. The little bird on the tree 
sings : — 

Beware, oh ! beware 
Of the pride of Kingselere, 

And look for the horse with a man on, 

That fitly will go 
At tho pace that we know 
Like a ball from the mouth of a cannon. 

Leaving you and my honoured patrons 
to decipher the rebus, in all confidence 
that we shall be so 1 many slayers of the 
golden oeuf (or oof) bird, 

I am, Your devoted henchman 
and practical adviser, 

Darby Jones. 


Proverbial Motto for a Certain Com- 
mittee of Inquiry ( ?) . — Ask no questions 
and you ’ll have no stories told ! 
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THE PHILADELPHIANS. 

{By One who wishes them letter luck.) 

[The Cricket Match between the Philadelphian 
team and Yorkshire at Sheffield, June 28—30, was 
wholly spoilt by rain, and on the third day, when 
barely half played, had to be left unfinished.] 

Air — “ Off to Philadelphia.” 

In weather wet and weary 
It is anything but cheery 

(Though good cricketers the elements 
seem scorning) 

To sit in the Pavilion, 

When ’tis one chance to a million 
That we ’ll see the Philadelphians play 
this morning ! 

With my macintosh on shoulder, 
I’ma weariful beholder 
Of Yorkshire and the Yankees idly 
yawning ; 

And I ’ve got a gloomy notion 
Good Lord Hawke won’t make a 
motion 

To score off the Philadelphians this 
morning 1 

These Yanks, it is well known, 

With the bat can hold their own, 

Wood or Ore gar any team would be 
adorning. 

But they all look sad and weary, 

When the wickets soaked and dreary, 

Gave no start to Philadelphia all the 
morning. 

With his bat across his shoulder, 

Sure no slogger could look bolder 
Than Lester; but the rain came 
without warning, 


Till the wickets, I Ve a notion, 

Are much like the German Ocean, 

And it ’s “ off ” with Philadelphians 
this morning. 

Such gloom would dull e’en genial Grace ! 

They strove to keep a cheerful face, 

Like batsmen bold, bad luck and weather 
scorning. 

But ’tis hard to “ buck up ” cheery, 

With the wickets wet and dreary, 

When you have to “ draw the stumps ” 
on the third morning. 

But though top-coats grace each 
shoulder, 

And it wetter grows and colder, 

From Sheffield the bhoys start, bad 
omens scorning. 

And some day I have a notion, 

I shall feel a proud emotion, 

To see the Philadelphians win — one 
morning 1 


From our own School Boy under 
Examination* 

Examiner. Give the Latin for <£ night- 
mare.” 

Our own S. B. ( after considerable cogi- 
tation) . I knowi, Sir. Equi-nox .” 

[Takes the cake and exit. 


On Kew Bridge, 

First Pedestrian {meeting Second Pedes- 
trian on the summit of the central arch). Why 
on earth are you carrying that alpenstock? 

Second Pedestrian . I ’m practising for my 
ascent of Mont Blanc in August. 


A G-EBMAN PUZZLE SOLVED. 

{Place of origin — Berlin. ) 

Really cannot make it out I I am 
distinctly anti-English. I do my best to 
thwart Britons all the world over. I regard 
them with a jealousy that knows no 
bounds. 

And yet! I love the sea, and nothing 
pleases me better than wearing the uniform 
of a British admiral. I am fond of yacht- 
ing, and a race in the Solent is my special 
delight. I take the deepest interest in the 
Harrow and Eton cricket match, the Uni- 
versity Boat Race and the Derby. I am 
as proud as Lucifer of my English regi- 
ment, and never forget to deck their 
colours ion Waterloo Day. I have the 
energy that only a Briton can boast. lean 
turn my hand to everything as only an 
Anglo-Saxon can manage. My mother was 
English, and her mother, too, and I speak 
English with scarcely an accent. 

Then how comes it that I grumble at 
everything British? Eureka! I have it! 
It is because, in spite of the temptation to 
belong to the other nation, I am — an 
Englishman ! 


Some Folk are so Hasty. 

Mr. Optimus Hopkins. Well, wasn’t it 
lucky that the Jubilee windows fell . so 
considerably just before the Procession 
Day? We all went. 

Mr. Pessimist Popkins ( who had no 
seat). Humph! it was lucky that you all 
came back safe. I fully expected that the 
stands would follow the example of the 
windows. 
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NOT VERY LIKELY. 

Waiter (in response to the Colonel* s very vigorous reminder). ‘ ‘ Oh yes, 
Sir, immediately I ’M— let *s see— a Glass of Milk. Sir, 

WASN’T IT?” 

DINNERS AND DINERS. 

( With Apologies to the P-ll M-ll G-z-tte.) 

It had been my good fortune to give to Mademoiselle Faustine, 
a cbarmmg little actress', a tip fori the 1 Welter Plate last Spring. 
Wiiat more natural than that I should ask her to give me a din- 
ner as some slight return ? She readily accepted, and asked me 
to name the day. Glancing at the sixth volume of my engage- 
ment book, I found my first vacant date was June 18, ’97. This 
was fortunate, as it is hardly possible — except at Voisin’s — to 
& decent dinner unless you order it a year in advance. 

u Where, shall we dine ? ” asked Fatjstine. 

.....Diere is only one place where people do dine,” I answered, a 
little reproachfully. The Bon March.5. I will order the dinner.” 

SO' the place and the date were fixed. 

****** 

. Fatjstine was a quarter of an hour late — I had not seen her 
since our arrangement — I waited in the alabaster portico of the 
.bon Marche, chatting amiably to the courteous commissionaire, 
an old comrade of mine in the Wimbledon days. Jtjles, the 
courteous chef, was au desespoir. Why had I not given him more 
notice? Madame was fifteen minutes late. If he had only 
known I In a year and fifteen minutes it is possible to cook a 
* ? y® ar ~ n0 « .1 tried to calm the worthy fellow — an 

old ally of mine in the Crimean war. In vain ; he complained the 
sardines were spoiling. So I went into the dining-room, nodding 
courteously to eight princes of the blood, neither of whom ap- 
peared, for the moment, to recognise me. 

As I seated myself, the entire staff, headed by a brass band, 
brought me my Sardines a I’huile. These are a speciality of the 
house,anda*e never— should never be, at leas1>-eaten with the 
tm. The Fotage a la potasse wasi quite excellent. I congratu- 
lated the courteous chef, pointing out to him the desirability of 
mixing, sometimes, a little anti-pyrine into the potassium — both 
drugs far too rarely used in modem cookery. Then came the 
question of wine. This I solved for the moment by ordering two 
Jeroboams of Siebescopio Company et Fils ; a cuvee of ’80, abso- 


lutely reservie for my own use. As I had engaged the entire 
staff of waiters, a crown prince, who was entertaining one of our 
leading bicyclists, rose to leave, with his guest. I smiled and 
nodded to them as they passed, which appeared to hasten their 
departure. 

The Moulin d vent was delicious, but the Bind on decousu I 
could not pass. No self-respecting gourmet will pass everything 
at a dinner. 

Gontran, the kindly maitre d’hotel, was almost in tears, but I 
consoled him by observing that the ostriches were cooked to a 
turn, and the JBombe glade & Vanarchiste faultless. 

But my hostess ? Where was she ? Where was Mademoiselle i 
Faustine? I had quite forgotten herl I beckoned to Hagen- 
bock, the Press representative of the restaurant, who informed 1 
me she had been dead eight months l I, who read nothing but 
menus, had omitted to notice this in the papers. I was greatly 
pained. The shock unnerved me — I could eat no more. Besides, 
who was now to pay the bill ? 

I reproduce the bill. 

Couverts, £5. Diners, £36 8s. Pain, 2s. Champagne, £47. 
Liqueurs, 15s. Addition, 3s. 

In all, £89 8s. — (This is one of the few restaurants where a 
charge is made for the addition.) 

“Make out the bill,” said I, “in francs, and send it to the 
executors of Mademoiselle Faustine.” 

II. 

Monsieur Victor de Train-de-Luxe is in many respects a de- 
lightful person. In other ways he is not. For instance, because 
he was, accidentally, the cause' of my backing a winner at Ascot 
(simply by means of ordinary stable information), he had the 
bad taste to suggest that I should stand him a dinner. 

I said, “ Certainly, my dear Comte ” (Comte being the courtesy 
title I invariably give to foreigners from whom I have the hope 
of borrowing money) . 

“Where shah it be?” 

“ There is only one place where one can dine,” I said. 

“ Of course — the Bon Marche,” he replied. 

“No,” I answered. “No, mon ami. If you wish to eat a 
really characteristic English dinner, come to the Vegetarian Res- 
taurant in Edgware Road. Come along. Come, now!” 

“ But it ’s only six o’clock. I am not hungry.” 

“ All the better,” I replied. And I also pointed out to him that 
the best way to see London is outside an omnibus. So we 
started. 

* ***** 

Arrived at the restaurant, I was enthusiastically received by 
the courteous cashier, who- presented me with a previous bill, 
which, I noticed, had not been receipted. I said I thought it 
rather rude to present a gentleman with a bill which they hadn’t 
taken the trouble to receipt. 

We sat down. 

“ I ’m glad,” I said to Victor, “ that I didn’t know this dinner 
was coming off to-day. If I had had notice, I might have ordered 
it beforehand ; and a dinner, to- be perfection, should be eaten, if 
possible, on the day it is cooked. At least, that’s what I always 
think. I may be wrong.” 

Monsieur De Train-de-Luxe smiled, said I was a farceur , and 
I ordered our dinner. 

First, some turnip turtle soup, then, ortolans of spinach and 
mashed potatoes, followed by a canvas-backed duck made of 
Indian corn, and last, not least, plum-pudding. As all will agree, 
this makes a very delicious and seasonable repast. Long dinners 
have quite gone out of fashion. And this was washed down with 
a sparkling bottle of Orange Champagne, ’97. 

My friend Victor, who is rather a gourmet , was so* struck with 
the first mouthful of soup, that he said it was quite enough, ob- 
serving, he had never tasted anything like it. 

Pleased with this praise, I asked his opinion of the ortolans. 
He said that their aroma dispensed with the necessity for their 
consumption. He was evidently surprised. 

When the bill was presented by the courteous “ chucker-out,” 
we found that most unluckily neither of us had any money. 

I append the bill. 

Dinners (for two), Is. 9 d. Champagne, 3d. Total, 2s. 

To this I ought really to add : — 

Cab (for three) to Marylebone Police. Court, Is. 6 d. (The con- 
stable refused to walk without us.) 

Loss to reputation by report of proceedings, 8 d. 


Query. — When somebody wishes to blacken somebody else’s 
character by uttering dark hints about him, wouldn’t he begin by 
carefully pitching his voice 1 
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CONSTABLES IN COUNCIL. 


Interlocutors. 

Phaceman X . . Early Victorian Constable. 

P. 0. Al . . . Late Victorian “Bobby.” 

Pleaceman X. Veil, I ham blowed! Vot an egstrawnary soot. 

I feels fair flummaxed at you — as a Copper I 
P. C. Al. Same here, old man ! That topper 1 That there boot ! ! 
That iky swaller-tail ! ! 1 Ah 1 you ’d look proper — 

In a old-fashioned pantermine, you would 1 
Pleaceman X . Veil, I esteemed myself a hinnowation 
On the hold Charley ! I vas picktered, good, 

By Mister Titmarsh, gent of heddication, 

And ’andy with ’is pencil. Vich you see 
He took me down and rote me hup, permiskers. 

P. C. Al. Lori I'm as like you as great W. G. — 

The cricket champion with black beard and wiskers— 

Is like old Clarke, who looked a hit like you , 

If you took horf your coat and showed your braces. 

Didn’t the boys just chivey and yah-boo 
You and your mates where’er you showed your faces ? 
Pleaceman X. D’yer take me for a Charley, vich the nobs 
Used for to bury bunder their hown boxes P 
No, no. Peel’s pets vos ekal to their jobs, 

As wigilant as sentries, firm as roekses 1 
P. C. Al. Lori yer don’t say so? Well, them Charleys were 
Hantediluvian old himages 1 But 
I must say you , in huniform and hair, — 

Where did you git them curious cowslicks cut ? — 

Look a bit Noah’s Arky, dontcher know ! 

More like pew-openers than sharp handy coppers. 

I know one in a Bethel out at Bow, 

With just such kite-tail’d coat and mutton-choppers. 
Pleaceman X. Ah ! if you arsked A’Beckett, the great beak, 

Or Mister Thackeray the novel riter, 

They ’d tell you as ve didn’t stand no cheek, 

Altho’ prehaps our toggery vos tighter. 

Yours — veil, it may be wery cumferable, 

But it don 7 t look hoffishul or himposing. 

I can’t ’elp vonderin’ ’ow you vill be able, 

In that there toonik loose and easy-closing, 

To strike street-boys vith hor, or charm the airey ! 

P. C. Al. Oh, don’t you worrit; gutter-snipes and cooky 
We ’ll manage stijl. Lor bless yer, X, my Mary 
Tells me I look as smart as a swell booky. 

Our summer-wear, long promised, keeps us cool : 

June perspiration sometimes was a drencher. 

All we want now, is to break down that rule 
As won’t allow us just a modest quencher. 

Ah, X, you should ha’ felt that Jubilee thust ! 

If Mister Bernard Abrahams gits his way, 

And Bobby is allowed to lay his dust 
With a cool tankard— -then we shall be gay 1 


OPERATIC NOTES. 

Monday. — A considerable number of those who had been 
Jubileeing at the Royal Garden Party, and who had yet to finish 
the day at the great reception of the Colonials, given by Sir 
Henry Irving, at the Lyceum, have made a hurried dinner — or 
rather, taken a mere snack — and have rushed to Covent 
Garden to hear Madame Melba as Marguerite , Monsieur Alvarez 
as Faust, with Signor Ancona as Valentine, Madame Brazzi as 
Biebel, and the semper utile-dulci Bauer MEisTER-singer as Marthe, 
in Gounod’s Faust. A first-rate cast. Apology made for 
the state of M. Plancon’s throat, but apparently it was need- 
less, since, as Mephistopheles, he sang as well as ever, and acted 
better. Madame Melba looks the German Gretchen, who was of 
course a rather stolid kind of young person, not inclined to be 
over-emotional, while her singing is perfect, as is also that 
of Tenor Alvarez. Faust, with an ordinary cast, is not, 
nowadays, a great attraction in itself, but to see it with such a 
cast as above given, the house is crammed. Melba’s motto is, 
“ Better late than never,” and that she and Alvarez, with the 
others, can, at such a busy time, draw so big a house, may by a 
wee bit reduce the compass of the De Reszkian voices, though 
any Opera-goer would be sorry to hear that the Big Brothers 
should be “singing small.” 

Tuesday.— Jubilee reaction setting in. Covent Garden Party 
exhausted by Royal Garden Party, and all the rest of it — precious 
little “ rest of it” for anyone, especially for H.R.H. the Prince, 
and other R.H.’s — yesterday ; so Manon sang to comparatively 


poor house — not very “ poor,” however, considering the diam onds 
glittering here and there — until end of second act, when house 
itself again, or something like it. Madame Saville’s Manon is 
popular, and Tenor Van Dyck, in Act IV., came out as strong as a 
vocal Samson, and, like that muscular prototype, “ brought down 
the house.” only without any injury to himself. No Royalties 
visible. “Royalties” paid possibly on performance of Opera,— 
but that ’s another story, and on we goes ag ain to 

Wednesday. — Die Meister singer at seven! House soon full. 
Royalties present. All must have sacrificed a meal to music. 
Supper in prospect. Ned de Reszke in fine form ; likewise his 



brother. Company generally at its best ; audience enthusiastic, 
and Manoinelli, “called from the vasty deep” of orchestra, 
“ came when called,” and modestly bowed his acknowledgment of 
compliment. Fine singing, and excellent bit of character-acting 
by David Bispham as Sextus Beckmesser. Quintette at end of 
third act, magnificent. Wagner outwagnered ! Likewise finale. 
Fancy that either this hot weather agrees with “ our stout. Jean ” 
de Reszke, who seems to have become a trifle stouter, or the 
heat has reduced the rotundity of t’other Meistersingers. Too 
hot to consider problem.. Think Opera had better have com- 
menced at 8.30 and finished at 1 a.m. Also of opinion that 
house, applauding so warmly, could have afforded to let itself 
be refrigerated just a bit. Decided attraction. 

Friday. — New Opera. Made in Germany by Wilhelm Ktenzl, 
and sung, here, in German . There are, in Der Fvangelimann , some 
charmingly melodious moments, when the ordinary Opera-goer will 
murmur, “0 si sic omnia! ” Whatever there might have been of 
real dramatic action in the original plot, as first conceived by its 
author, has been ruthlessly crushed out of it in the course of 
construction. There is nothing new tin the jealousy felt 1 by the 
elder for his younger brother, better favoured by nature, and 
more favoured by the lady. The heroine disappears after the 
first act ! ! Thu elder brother, capitally played and sung by Mr. 
David Bispham, appears as a sort of german Paul - Pry, without 
“ I hope I don’t intrude.” In appearance, the younger brother, 
quite an artistic triumph for M. Van Dyck, calls to mind some 
old pictures of “ Farmer George.” Miss Engle, as the Fraulein 
Martha, was excellent. No time or space for details. We must 
leave the sweets of the Even-jelly-main until “ our next.” 
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DEVONSHIRE CREME DE LA 
OREME. 

Biggest success of the season. Triumph 
of Art-in-town 1 Perhaps one of the 
greatest hits of this exceptional festivity 
was the appearance of my Lord Rowton 
in two characters, as, - according to the 
Times report, his Lordship appeared as 
“ Archbishop Parser ” and, “ to the 
amusement of ■ his friends, as Archbishop 
Parker.” Quite a Mr. Peter Magnus in 
his way, who, it may be remembered, in- 
formed Mr. Pickwick how he signed him- 
self ‘‘Afternoon,” because it amused his 
friends. “ ‘It is calculated to afford them 
the highest gratification, I should con- 
ceive, 1 said Mr. Pickwick , rather enjoying 
the ease with which Mr. Magnus's friends 
were entertained.” 

By the way, the Times reporter mentions 
“the jewelled page of romance,” but does 
not say who wore this particular costume. 
Seeing that Lord Rowton took a hint from 
Mr. Peter Magnus , and amused his friends 
by coming out as a “dual entertainer,” 
perhaps the “ jewelled page of romance ” 
was a Pickwickian Fat Boy of the time of 
“Charley Mang.” Did Princess Henry 
of Pless, as the Queen of Sheba, 
carry a beautiful bouquet furnished by 
Solomon? Mr. Arthur Balfour was 
seen to advantage as “My Old Dutch” 
of 1660, and Joseph Chamberlain 


wore a costume “in two shades of rose- 
coloured corded silk”— quite the Unionist, 
though the description of his costume 
sounds “ shady.” Lord Burton, as Cardi- 
nal Dubois, was a study from an old basso 
relievo. There were “ Napoleons and Jose- 
phines” for the benefit of Sir Henry 
Irving, to whom the Napoleonic variety 
must have been quite an “ object-lesson.” 
And this great success “for one night 
only!” But, as Juliet observed, “Such a 
night ! ” Memorable 1 


DISCOVERED BY THE DOCTORS. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Through a fairly 
long life I have been more or less a failure'. 
I could not pass for my exam, to Sand- 
hurst. I could not run through my matric. 
for the University. I couldn’t even get 
called to the Bar 1 

Hitherto, this inability to grapple with 
tasks seemingly simple to others has puz- 
zled me. Now the reason of my want 
of success is perfectly clear. I find that 
during my infancy, my nurse continually 
deranged my circulation, disturbed the 
grey, matter of my brain, and injured my 
eyesight. If you have read the latest 
medical opinions, you will be prepared for 
what follows. I owe my present wretched 
condition to the fact that my nurse, when 
I was a baby, used a rocking-chair ! 

A Victim to a Malevolent Movement. 


INVISIBLE ELEVATION. 

If the cost ’s two-and-ninepence a dozen, 
Hie charge five-and-sixpence a pair ; 

It is not a fraud or a cozen, 

’Tis Trade, and — presumably — Fair ! 
Cork wedges, when called “ Elevators,” 

Do raise, if ’tis only the cost, 

’Tis funny, to simple spectators, 

But scarce to the simple who lost. 

Cork soles — for the heels — at such price, 

A “ new line ” in trade have created. 
But they out of whom cork has taken this 
rise, 

Can hardly feel much “ elevated.” 


Last Jubilee Note. — The Lord Mayor, 
Sir Faudel Phillips, has been having a 
really “high old time” of it during his 
mayoralty, and has done everything admi- 
rably. So say all of us ! It was one of 
the best sights in the Bestest Show that 
ever was, to see him, an accomplished 
rider, mounted on a high-trotting horse, 
bowing right and left to the applauding 
citizens. As was observed by a certain \ 
Eminent Personage at Temple Bar — the 
only “ bar ” visited by the thirsty proces- 
sionists — “ Really, one does not know 
which to admire most ; so we applaud both 
the horse and the Mayor. ” 
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IN THE DOG DAYS. 

Military Man<euvres of the Sixteenth Century. 
“Cooling his Copper.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The republication of Charles- Lever’s works, by Messrs. 
Downey & Co., goes merrily on. The latest out is Tom Burke of 
Ours, which, if not much of a story, as far as a connected plot 
goes, is thrillingly interesting as a clear narrative of the Napo- 
leonic campaigns, personally told by an Irish volunteer, who, 
after studying at the Polytechnique in the days of the first 
Consul, joined the French army, and, with one brief interval, 
when Fate for the first time frowned on “the Man of Destiny,” 
was with the great Emperor, the tyrannical Corsican, from the 
capitulation of Ulm and the overthrow of the Austrian Empire, 
to the last victory of the French at Montereau, where the real 
heroine of the tale, Minette , the vivandiere, dies the death of a 
gallant soldier, — for which the Baron cannot forgive the author of 
her being, as she ought to have lived to be Mrs. Tom Burke — and 
thence to' the last sad scene of all at Fontainebleau, when “ the 
Empire was ended ; and the Emperor, the mighty genius who 
created it, was on his way to exile.” With the restoration of the 
Monarchy the story finishes. Even now this book exercises over 
me a marvellous charm. The colouring of the historic pictures is 
as bright as ever, the style as dashing, and the whole' narrative 
as absorbing as when first I devoured it, years and years ago, in 
my little room at Eton. 

If Mr. Tom Gallon had written Tatterly [ in time for Messrs. 
Hutchinson to publish it before The Cricket on the Hearth 
chirped in the ears of a delighted world, it would have had 
stupendous success. As it is, the book lies under the cloud that 
broods, needlessly in this case, over the second hand. Mr. 
Gallon recks so little of this that he names his principal charac- 
ter by the Christian name of the memorable Caleb Plummer. 
But because Charle s Dickens lived and wrote, shall there be no 
more cakes and ale? The world is large enough for two good 
books, and here is a second. The plot underlying the story of 
Tatterly is not new, but the manner in which, at a critical point, 
its obvious course is turned aside, is exceedingly clever. My 


Baronite, in reading it, was struck with its adaptability for the 
stage — wherein also it resembles the great original. It is a far 
cry from Demetrius , or Svengali to Tatterly . But Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree is an artist to whom nothing is impossible. It might be 
worth his while to look up Tatterly, and consider its possibilities 
for the stage. In the meanwhile, the reader will find the book 
delightful in its pathos, its humour, and its humanity. 

The Natural History volume of The Concise Knowledge Library, 
edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles, just issued by Hutchin- 
son & Co., is a marvel of erudition, condensation, lucidity, and, 
not least striking, of cheapness. For five shillings one has 
the chance of making the personal acquaintance of the creatures 
upon the earth, under the earth, and of those that fly above its 
surface . The text, contributed by an imposing array of learned 
men, is illustrated by upwards of five hundred original drawings. 
On the threshold of the fascinating study, my Baronite was con- 
fronted by the difficulty that the English language does not 
possess a word of its own that will include all the animals forming 
the class known to zoologists as the mammalia. Quadrupeds is some- 
times loosely used. But the term excludes man and includes the 
turtle. To show how minute is the inquiry, it may be stated that 
not less than nineteen different classes of worms are mentioned. 
Oddly enough, reference to the book-worm is omitted. The 
revered head of the family, the erudite Baron himself, is passed 
by as if he were not. This is ? however, the only omission noted 
in eight hundred pages, teemmg with interest. 

“ Did I want to visit the East,” quoth the Baron, “ I would take 
my Davey, — I mean, I should take my Richard Davey with me, 
represented by his two volumes (Chapman and Hall) about The 
Sultan and his Subjects ; the Sultan now having become one of 
Mr. Davey’s subjects.” But the Barou is pained by the want of 
confidence shown, by Mr. Davey towards his readers, as, knowing 
so much, and having had such unusual advantages, he pauses on 
the threshold of the harem, turns round to his reading followers, 
and saying, with a wink, “ Wait here till I come out,” disappears, — 
and when he does return, to his anxious inquirers he has not a 
word to say — not a word — no more than had Bottom, the weaver, 
when he came back from the wonders of Fairyland. Now, what 
is the use of having the run of a harem or two if you ’re to hold 
your tongue for ever afterwards ? No, Mr. Richard Cceur de 
Lion Davey, you just give us another volume, and speak outl 

The Baron de B.-W. 


“FINIS, CORONAT” 

Royal Academy Soiree at Burlington House last Thursday. 
Crowded house. “Here we go up, up, up” the grand staircase, 
overcrowded at first, but soon cleared as guests gradually melt 
— it was not by any means the hottest night of the season — and 
disperse to “do” the pictures and to “ do themselves” uncom- 
monly well in the refreshment department. President Sir Edward 
and Lady Poynter, receiving everyone with hearty courtesy, 
wonder what has become of Colonial Premiers. There are pre- 
sent gorgeous Indians, magnificent colourists, but no Colonial 
Premiers! Then it is reported that they are all dining at the 
Mansion House, and that genially hospitable Sir Faudel won’t 
hear of their leaving the banquet until they ’ve “ finished the 
bottle ” and drunk all the toasts. 

At 11.30, no Colonials ! At midnight, “the cry is still they 
come,” but haven’t yet arrived. “ 0 where and 0 where are my 
Co-lo-ni-als ? ” hums the President, wlux after shaking hands with 
everybody, may now shake hands with himself, in congratulation 
on the success of the reception — even without the Colonial Pre- 
miers, who, it appears, were late in arriving at the Mansion 
House banquet, and are now being detained by my Lord Salis- 
bury’s post-prandial eloquence. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has yet a speech to deliver, but he 
must keep it in his pocket for another occasion, as the Colonials 
can’t stand any more just now, and, if they go anywhere, they 
are bound for the Academy Soiree at Burlington House. 

At this late hour, as long as everyone can intelligibly articulate 
“Bri’sh consh’tooshun,” we know, on the authority of Leech’s 
picture, that they must be “ all right,” and in a fit state to “ join 
the ladies.” But whether the Colonial Premiers and their Pre- 
mieres ever did reach Burlington House this deponent is unable 
to say, having retired from the gay and festive halls of dazzling 
light on the stroke of half-past midnight. 

A Question for the New Woman. 

(By an Old Man.) 

Misgoverniment has marred mankind’s content. 

Will things be bettered by Miss-government? 
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not of all the diverse parts of a vessel, at pain have I learnt the 
words “ starboard ” and “ portboard,” and, however, I find all 
that a spectacle truly magnificent. He makes a superb time, the 
sea is calm, she is even blue, and the sky — eh well, it is an english 
sky, but almost blue when even, quand meme. 

He arrives by hazard that the batiment de guerre , the building 
of war — that which you call a “warman” — of the Germans is 
parted. Eh well, that is equal to me ! One has said me that 
it was the sole warman, enough as he must, whom the Emperor 
William could to find. What drole of idea 1 Figure to yourself, 
Mister Punch , the Emperor who demands something that he can 
not to obtain 1 Mon Dieu, quel tohu-bohu d Berlin! At the 
future, after to have heard to speak of this great english fleet, 
the Emperor perhaps will not amuse himself so much to send 
some telegrams to his friend Mister Kruger. A la bonne heure! 

I see the warman of the Austrians, and that of the Russians, 
and the flag — ah, the dear threecolour! — of my country. What 
pleasure I And in fine the warman of the Japanese, very chic, 
with the enormous flag of the chrysanthemum. But these here, 
the vessels of the strangers, are little of thing. In face extends 
herself an interminable fine of the most great warmans, the magni- 
ficent fleet of your country. Permit, Mister Punch , that I offer 
to you. me, although stranger and landman ? to you as represen- 
ted or your nation, my most warm felicitations. Hope we that 
the threecolour and the union john may never encounter them- 
selves, excepted, as at Portmouth, in amical neighbours. Then 
even the fleets of Mister Kruger and of the Emperor William, 
the two re-united under the orders of a swiss admiral, would 
never dare to attack the most small little torpilleur, english or 
french. See there, as says the great Shackspir, “ a consomma- 
tion most devoutly to desire.” Une consommation! Ah, un 
toast — toast, a french word whom one may to translate “ a drink.” 
Drink we then to the cordial amity of the two fleets, english and 
french! Agree, <fcc., Auguste. 


Mr. MacSimius. “Well, Oi don’t profess to re a particularly 
cultivated Man meself ; but at laste me Progenitors were 
ALL EDUCATED IN THE HoiGHER BRANCHES ! ” 

AUGUSTE EN ANGLETEERE. 

At Portmouth. 

Dear Mister, — All the world has spoken, and speaks again, of 
the Jubilee. Me I can not to render count of all the impressions 
of that unforgetable day. I shall say all simply that I saw the 
magnificent procession, that I held myself upright, the hat to the 
hand, for to salute, with the most great respect, your illustrious 
and venerable Queen, that I saw the illumination the evening, 
and that all the day and all the night, I ceased not of to a dmir e 
the brave agents of police, and tne honest burgesses who pro- 
menaded themselves so tranquilly. And see there all 1 
But I go- to tell you how I am gone to Portmouth to see this 
astonishing spectacle of the english fleet. Being stranger I avoid 
the great crowds, where the english themselves can voyage hut 
with difficulty. Therefore I go not the day of the review, I 
attend even just to Wednesday last, and then in fine I lift myself 
of very good morning, I entrap a train of very good hour, I arrive 
to Portmouth before midday, and I hasten myself of to embark on 
a steamboat for to make the turn of the fleet. Ah, what superb 
blow of eye 1 Me I am that which you call “ landman,” I know 


SPORTIVE SONGS. 

An Engaged Young Man , inspired by the presence of his Lady-love, 
gets up early at a Country House. 

I sat in a garden upon a green lawn, 

Fenced around with a rampart of yew ; 

’Mid the flowers that welcomed the coming of dawn, 
While shedding their circlets of dew. 

The blackbird made merry with pipe of delight, 

The thrush cried, “ Hallo ! ” to the morn. 

For the joy of the thought of the death of the night, 
And the joy of another day born. 

There I sat, ’mid the flowers, where roses were fain, 
And larkspur with clematis met, 

Where the lily looked down with a lofty disdain 
On the charms of the coy mignonette. 

Where geraniums flushed with a ripe, ardent red, 
And forgetnme-nots answered with blue, 

To the signal the heaven was giving o’er head, 

In its eloquent promising hue. 

I looked at your window with rapture and bliss, 

And longed jnst a creeper to be, 

To tap at your lattice and whisper a Mss, 

A dainty “good-morrow” from me, 

Just to tell you my love, and so I drew near 
To that spot where I ’a oft been before, 

In softest of accents I made myself clear, 

And you answered me — Yes ! with a snore 1 


Fabijla Narratur. — Minus is a playwright, with a note-book, 
a good memory, and a faculty for assimilation and adaptation. 
“ Good tempered fellow is Minus,” observed a friend ; “ always 
ready to take a joke.” “Yes,” quickly returned a sayer of good 
things, who had suffered from Minus’ cleverness. “Very ready 
to take a joke — from anyone — and use it.” 

Charity at Home. 

(Mr. Punch's Tip.) 

Though this Jubilee Year has brought claims of all kind 
On the purse of the lovely and — well, say the less sex, 
While for India and Hospitals “ raising the wind,” 

Forget not our storm-ruined farmers in Essex 1 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

2 louse of Commons , Monday , June 28. — 
Phil May once drew in these pages a scene 
humorous or pathetic according to the 
mood of the looker-on. Three figures are 
shown outside a public-house. One, a 
stout, frowsy, angered woman, holding by 
the hand a crying child, addresses her 
bibulous lord and master with the inquiry, 
‘‘Will you come ’ome?” He, as yet in a 
genial Saturday-night condition, replies, 
“ I ’ll do ellythil you like in reasol, M’ria 
(hie), bur I won’t come ’ome.” 

Thought of this picture to-night when 
Prince Arthur strategically endeavoured 


Home Secretary didn’t think it even 
necessary to urge claims of measure on 
favourable attention of House. Moved 
second reading by the hat signal. Speaker 
put question ; seemed about to be carried 
as matter of course, when Members below 
gangway challenged decision that the Ayes 
had it. Then Ministers began to smell a 
rat. Prince Arthur, looking hurriedly 
round the forces on either side, saw it 
moving in the air. Nothing to be done but 
divide. After division, the clerk handed 
to Dalziel the paper containing figures. 
That meant Government were defeated. 
Loud shout went up from jubilant Opposi- 
tion. “Resign! resign!” they shouted, a 
good old Parliamentary joke that never 
loses its freshness. 


Tuesday . — Ministers come up smiling to- 
day as if nothing had happened. Yet they 
have accomplished a feat worthy of Jubilee 
year. Never before in England’s story did 
a constitutional Government, beaten in 
three successive divisions, calmly continue 
to carry on the Queen’s Government. 

“I must say,” I hinted to Prince 
Arthur, as we walked down to the House 
together this afternoon, " I thought, after 
the second division, you would have ad- 
vised the Queen to send for Dalziel and 
Lloyd George. Not that I think they 
would have been able to form a Ministry. 
The Sage op Queen Anne’s Gate would 
have been quite at home at the Foreign 
Office, and Caldwell would know his way 
about the Scotch Office. But Tanner 



j 


Our artist has (more or less) reason to believe that arrangements were made to enable the Irish Members to be 
present in Windsor Castle, on Saturday, July 3, quite unsuspected, and consequently without loss op prestige in Ireland, 


to escape from a quandary by moving ad- 
journment of House. “ We ’ll do anything 
in reason, Prince Arthur,” said the Oppo- 
sition, “ but we won’t go home.” As usual 
in the House of Commons, bolt fell out of 
blue sky. Through question hour nothing 
to indicate that, before dinner-bell rang, 
strongest Government of modem times 
would be thrice beaten in division lobby. 

Benches on both sides nearly empty. 
Everybody except the Blameless and 
Spartan Bartley gone to Buckingham 
Palace for garden party. Seemed just one 
of nights when heaps of business might he 
shovelled over. This anticipation realised 
by rapidity with which London Water 
Companies Bill passed second reading. No 
one liked it; some kicked it; its party 
friends pleaded that it was at least harm- 
less. But they let it pass. 

Crisis crashed down on obscure, inno- 
cent-looking measure local to Isle of Man. 


Prince Arthur, with great presence of 
mind, moved adjournment of House. It 
he could only get these fellows away, 
further embarrassment, even possible dan- 
ger, would be avoided. Young lions below 
the gangway not so easily disposed of. 
They were masters of the situation ; would 
remain to en j oy it as long as possible. Any- 
thing in reason, M’ria, but they would not 
go home . On a second division they had fresh 
triumph. Yea, on a third they beat the 
hapless Government. t But Blucher was 
coming up from Buckingham Palace. He 
arrived in haste, generally in white waist- 
coat, always in frock coat. He came in in 
twos and threes, in tens and in scores. 
Prince Arthur, . feeling the reinforce- 
ments were sufficient, made a final charge, 
sweeping the enemy off the field with a 
majority of nearly two to one. 

Business done . — Government thrice de- 
feated in the division lobby. 


would never have done as Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and it is well 
known he will take nothing else. There- 
fore, in following the ordinary course, you 
would have had the satisfaction of ob- 
serving constitutional usage without risk- 
ing personal or party advantage.” 

“I daresay you are right, Toby. In fact, 
I fully admit you are. But you must make 
some allowance for my position. It was all 
so sudden; no chance of consulting the 
Markiss. I’m hound to say I don’t 
hold you altogether free from responsi- 
bility in the matter. I ’m not superstitious 
or given to blench before omens. At same 
time, I cannot forget that two years ago 
this very month you went off with Mr. G., 
tripping it in the Tantallon Castle for 
opening of Kiel Canal. When you left, 
nothing seemed more remote than Minis- 
terial crisis. When you came back, you 
found the Government defeated, the coun- 
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try on eve of general election. Now you go ' 
off with Admiral of the (White Star) Fleet 
Ismay to Naval Review. You leave us with 
a majority of over a hundred and forty, 
apparently stronger than the forts at Spit- 
head. After three days’ absence, you come 
back to see us beaten in division lobby, not 
once nor twice, but thrice. It may be 
accident, a mere coincidence. I confess it 
looks a little uncanny. Next time you con- 
template one of these alluring trips, I beg 
you will, for the sake of old friendship, give 
me timely notice. I ’ll take care that till 
you are back again, there shall oe no 
chance opening for the adversary such as 
he has found to-night.” 

Business done . — Budget Bill through 
Committee. 

Thursday . — A pleasant, restful evening 
with Scotch business. Education first. 
Congested districts to follow. Some first- 
rate speaking on earlier subject ; but de- I 
bate hopelessly suffered, as debates do 
with Ministerial majority of 140, from 
inevitableness of conclusion. Lord Advo- 
cate, in charge of Bill, did his best to keep 
up flagging spirits. To pass round the 
usquebaugh at a particularly dull moment, 
or to give a twirl of the pipes when any- 
one in the company is seen nidnodding, a 
natural impulse. But Graham Murray 
feels it would shock Southern prejudice. 
So when his watchful eye observed signs of 
yawning, he handed round a little sum. 

“I will not,” he said, at one perilous 
juncture, “stop to do the snm myself. 
Probably hon. gentlemen will work it out 
for themselves as I go along. If eleven- 
eighteenths of £44,000 shew us where Scot- 
land stands under this Bill, where will Eng- 
land he supposing, instead of sticking to 
the 17s. 6 d. limit, you take the proportion 
of 11 to 80, and give Scotland 21 instead 
of 11?” 

That may not convey anything definite 
to the Southern mind. But you should 
have seen the Scotch Members figuring it 
out on their copies of the orders! Lord 
Advocate, watching them out of one 
corner of his eye, went on with his speech. 
When he saw spirits of audience drooping 
again, handed round another sum. 

Quite a new development of Parlia- 
mentary 'debate. But, as Sark says, at 


one time nigger minstrels were novelty at 
Primrose meetings. And see how they 
took on, returning Unionist Government 
with unparalleled majority. Anyhow, 
Graham Murray carried his Bill, though, 
as Cawmell-Bannerman cannily said, he 
was the only Scotch Member on either side 
who expressed cordial approval of its prin- 
ciples. Business done . — A heap. 

Friday . — Rare to find a man endowed 
with dual gift of speaking and writing. 
Where phenomenon exists, the platform 
style is quite distinct from the literary. 
An exception in the case of Member for 
West Fife. Picking up in reading-room 
just now that admirable weekly, The 
Speaker, read article entitled “The John- 
sonian Legend.” Hadn’t got through first 
paragraph" before I murmured, “ Birrell 
or Beelzebub.” Turning over page, found 
it wasn’t Beelzebub. Article reads exactly 
like Birrell talks ; an admirable style, 
unique, as all really good styles are, beine- 
as much a narfc of a man as his nose or his 
ears. A. B. is steeped in the spirit, fla- 
vour, and colour of eighteenth century 
literature, adding to it a certain delight- 
fully sly humour, horn of Scotch lineage, 
tempered by English birth and Bar asso- 
ciations. 

Business done . — Irish votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


NOTES BY A COUNTRY NATURALIST. 

The Pleasures of July. 

The fly season has now begun, and bald- 
headed people should be provided with the 
new patent “ catch-’em-alive-oh 1 ” cap. 

Earwigs have wakened up, and are very 
busy in their invasions on to pillows, which 
do not belong to them. 

Ants are swarming, and disregard all 
attempts to keep them off gravel paths or 
out of sculleries. 

Moths make a fine display at night. 
Sometimes by a dexterous hit an expert 
cricketer may hit one to leg off his lamp or 
candle. 

Snails and slugs take up their summer 
quarters on rose hushes, strawberry plants, 
lettuces, and those peas which the sparrows 
‘ have not already consumed. 


Green fly and black blight are generally 
vieing with caterpillars in the destruction 
of vegetable life. 

Spiders have a knack of dropping on the 
human body, but they totally disregard 
their natural prey. Midges are undis- 
turbed by tobacco smoke, and bluebottles 
and gnats help themselves. 


REFLECTIONS ON A BROKEN ENGAGEMENT. 

We parted — cheerfully! Yet now 
I ’ve fallen into disrepute 
With nearly all her friends, who vow 
That she ’s an angel, I ’m a brute ; 

Black isn’t black enough for me, 

My conduct will not bear inspection — 

A statement which I hold to be 
- Fair food for critical reflection. 

We parted. The consummate ease 
With which “ united hearts ” can range 
From their allegiance, if they please, 

But illustrates the laws of change. 

The thoughts and tastes of y ester year 
Fall under Father Time’s correction — 
This is not critical, I fear, 

But platitudinous reflection ! 

We parted. She had quite a pack 

Of friends, “ nice boys,” as she avowed ; 
She called them Bob, ana Dick, and Jack, 
And I was — one amongst the crowd. 

I did not, people may infer, 

Possess entire her young affection — 
Yet, be it understood, on her 
I cast no shadow of reflection ! 

We parted. Men cannot persist 
In playing uncongenial parts — 

I was a keen philatelist. 

Her hobby was collecting;— hearts ! 

A simple case. I did not pine 
To add my heart to her collection, 

She had no stamps to add to mine, 

We parted — wisely, on reflection 1 


A Wonderful Liner. — A New York 
paper states that a boat is shortly to be 
launched which will cross the Atlantic in 
sixty-five hours. The motive power is 
gasoline. Mr. Punch believes that this 
ought to be spelt “ gas o’ lying.” 
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Our Poetess. ‘ ‘ Do not talk to me of Dinner, Edwin. I must 

STAY BY THIS BEAUTIFUL SEA, AND DRINK IT ALL IN I ” 

Bill the Boatman. “ Lor 1 S he ’s a Thirsty One too ! ” 

AUGUSTE EN ANGLETERRE. 

At the Theatre. 

Dear Mister,- — At the month of july when he makes ordi- 
narily so hot, we other French we go rarely to the theatre. In 
effect during this month here one amuses himself rather where 
the windows are all great open, or yet better in a garden in full 
air. When one desires even to sleep at die beautiful star, d la 
belle titoile, one loves not to be shut in an atmosphere so suffoca- 
ting. But at London it is not 11 a/utres temps , autres masurs 
for the other manners are at the same time, and the brave Eng- 
lish, mans and womans equally, can to> support the atmosphere 
of the theatre, calm and correct as at the ordinary. 

I admire much your theatres. I go not to pronounce a dis- 
course on the artists of the theatre in England. I have seen of 
them many — Sir Irving, Mister Hare, Mister Wind am, and, 
there is some time, him who has the double title. Sir Esquire 
Banckroft. And the ladys also — Lady Terry, Lady Esquire 
Banckroft, Missis Patrick-Cambell , and some others. 

Since the feasts of the Jubilee, the number of the spectacles 
diminishes. And, thing enough droll, several among them are 
not english. When he makes too much hot for to play at Paris, 
the french artists come to 1 London, and the other strangers also. 
Thus, by example, the English, who study not the stranger 
languages as the Russians or the Austrians, can to go to see at 
London Missis Bernhardt, Missis R£jane or Missis Odilon. 
Ah, the charming artist of Vienna, so gay, so admirable 1 I am 
gone to see her, and I am enchanted. Sometimes also the Lon- 
donians can to see Missis Duse, or Coquelin youngster, without 
to speak of the Opera, where some singers, polonish or italian, 
sing in french some german operas before the english as distance. 

All lastly I am gone to see the french artists several times. I 
know so well the pieces, and I have seen the artists so often, that 
I find myself as at me, comme chez moi. But the theatre it is 
not the same thing. I have remarked that at the moment of to 
arrive, for I encounter not the merchant of programmes at the 
entry. It is true that one offers to me a translation of the piece 
— to me, .what droll of idea ! Then at the interior one finds not 
three men, installed behind a counter, who have the air of magis- 
trates, and after that some openers, out reuses, enough old and 


enough ugly . Ah no ! In England the openers are young and 
often pretty, and they are so genteel, gentilles, that one buys 
almost volunteerly, volontiers, a miserable programme, covered 
of announces, at six pennys. It is not the charming little pro- 
, gramme of TJ Illustration which one receives gratis in the theatres 
of Paris, nor the self-saying journal, which one buys at two 
pennys ; it is all simply a list of the artists, surrounded of re- 
clamations, reclames. See there one thing which I admire not. 

In effect all costs more dear than at Paris. An armchair of orches- 
tra at ten shillings six pennys is enough dear ; at twenty and one, 
or even at twenty-five shillings, as at the Opera, it is too much dear. 
One time, for to see Missis Bernhardt at the Adelphi, I pay 
twelve shillings six pennys for an armchair of balcony, and I see 
not anything, absolutely not anything excepted the heads of the 
spectators pushed in before, penchies en avant. There is even 
some persons at the last rank who, seeing not anything from their 
places, hold themselves upright all the time, and pay more than 
fifteen francs for that. It is very had arranged that balcony there. 

It is true that the most part of the theatres are better aerated 
than at Paris, that the armchairs of orchestra are more large and 
more comfortable, and that the ladys are all in great toilet, so 
that the scene is not entirely hidden by a hat of the most gigan- 
tics, that which arrives so often at Paris. Truly this part of the 
londonian theatres, filled of adorable ladys in robes of evening, 
the hairs graciously arranged, and not covered of hats, is abso- 
lutely charming to see, and has the air of a flat band, plate-bande, 
of flowers. But even for that I love not to pay two times, 
almost three times, more dear than at Paris. 

Agree, &c., Auguste. 

PREMIER PUNCH TO COLONIAL PREMIERS. 

[Sir Edward Br addon, Premier of Tasmania, speaking at a meeting 
convened by the British Empire League, “ to welcome the Colonial Premiers 
to the City of London,” said “ He would leave this country— that was, if he 
lived to do so— bitterly disappointed if some steps were not taken to forward 
that which would bring the mother country and the colonies closer together.”] 

“ A miss is as good as a mile,” it has been said ; 

But not as good as a (British Empire) League 1 
To bring Imperial Unity to a head, 

Without compulsion as without intrigue, 

Is our joint hope, and would we might compute 
That “ Ce n’est que le 1 Premier 9 pas qui coute 99 1 

OPERATIC NOTES. 

Monday . — Our old friend Les Huguenots. Poor Maggie 
Macintyre ill, and replaced by Mile. Pacary. Good house. 
Good performance. A lvarez in fine voice, and Baritone Renaud, 
a name suggestive of gay duellist in Corsican Brothers , excellent as 
Comte de Aevers-too-late-to-mend. Marie Engle raised herself 
in public opinion by her “Sister Mary Jane’s top note” in 
the Queen’s song, and Plancon sang con brio as St. Bris . Opera 
completed by Mile. Bauermeister as Dame d'Honneur . But 
what character cannot she play with distinct ion ? Wonderful 
BAUERMEiSTER-singeress ! Cannot M. Flon, the conductor, 
hurry on the operatic omnibus ? 0 those “ waits ” between the 
acts ! Why remind us that “ Christmas is coming,” by lugging 
in “ the Waits ” between the acts ? 

Finday, at 8. — “ Original version” of Le Nozzedi Figaro, with 
Emma Eames, aristocratically charming as La Contessa , and first 
appearance here of Mile. Clementine de Vere as Susanne. 
Clementine not remarkable for anything in particular. Ned de 
Reszke quite the Count, married ana unsettled; Ancona a 
dapper Figaro ; Corsi, a burlesque Basilio ; and Dotty Dottore 
Bartolo conventionally represented by * ‘ Vive Zempriere’ 9 Pringle ! 
Zelie de Lttssan, en yarrow, a buxom, boyish Cherubino , more like 
herself than ever when “disguised” as a girl. And — quite a 
novice as Marcellma . . . guess ? . . . Operatic management’s 
proverb . . . — “When in doubt play Bauermeister.” Re- 
nowned Randegger conscientiously conducted; and Mr. Dol- 
metsoh, somewhere down below, accompanied the recitatives on j 
an ancient harpsichord, whose peculiar sound is rather suggestive 
of orchestra having been re-inforced by Tenney. 

Saturday . — New Opera by Frederic Regnal, “first. produc- 
tion on any stage,” — entitled, Inez Mendo . What “Inez” has 
to “ Mend-o,” or whether she might be improved and be “ Inez 
On-the-Mendo ,” this deponent cannot say this week. The Eng- 
lish version by W. BEATTY-fied Kingston. “ Now we sha’n’t 
j be long,” which is not what we can ever say about the entr'actes 
i at the Opera. Observations on Inez reserved till we Ve heard it. 
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UNWILFUL DAMAGE. 


Irate Householder (to Gmt t whose steed is trying to scrape him off). “Hi ! Confound you ! Get away from that Fence ! 
Can’t you see it has just been fresh painted, you fool ? ” 


THE LAY OT AN OPTIMIST. 

“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these — 1 It might have been.’ ” 
J. G. Whittier. 

The lady-novelist contrives 
A woeful tale and long, 

She parts the lovers, spoils their lives, 
Makes everything go wrong ; 

She loves to see the Fates make hay 
In endless fits of spleen, 

That in the end she gaily may 
Bemoan the “ might-have-been ” 1 

Love once, it happens, crossed my way, 
And hound me with his spell ; 

I often still recall the day 
When I proposed to Nell. 

She now possesses children nine, 

A tongue and temper keen — 

She ’s Jones’s wife, you know, not mine, 
To think — she might have been ! 

To Tiny Tim’s untimely fate 
I also may appeal — 

He foolishly evinced of late 
A taste for human veal. 

The dog, they said, was clearly mad 
To bite a calf so lean — 

It was not mine, I wish to add, 

But still — it might have been ! 

A host of “ moving accidents 
By flood and field ” I ’ve known — 

I say I ’ve known , since my intent ’s 
To tell the truth alone. 

A railway smash is not much fun, 

Tet do not think I mean 
That I have ever been in one, 

But that I might have been I 


There may be pathos, one admits, 

Tn “might-have-been” sometimes, 
Although it ’s not a rule which fits 
The cases in my rhymes. 

And ’spite the lady-novelist, 

Some comfort I can glean — 

There ’s nothing sad in having missed 
Some things which might have been 1 


HINTS FOR HENLEY. 

(At the Service of Visitors wishing to be 
comfortable. ) 

Take care to be invited to the best 
situated house-boat. 

If you can, get permission to ask a few 
friends to join your host’s party at 
luncheon. 

Be sure to secure the pleasantest seat, 
the most amusing neighbour, and all the 
periodicals. 

If you are conversationally inclined, 
monopolize the talk, and if you are not, 
plead a headache for keeping every one 
silent. 

Mind that “No. 1” is your particular 
numerical distinction, and that the happi- 
ness of the rest of the world is a negligible 
quantity. 

If you are a man, keep smoking cigars 
and sipping refreshing beverages until it 
is time to eat and drink seriously ; if you 
are of the other sex, flirt, chatter, or 
sleep, as the impulse moves you. 

And when you are quite, quite sure that 
you have nothing better to do, give a 
glance to the racing I 


SPORTIYE SONGS. 

A Married Man contrasts Henley at peace wall 
Henley in time of war. 

At Peace (1895). 

The long reach stretches by the meads, 
With placid run of ripple, 

The osiers bend beside the reeds 
To join them in their tipple. 

Just here and there a lazy boat 
Lies languid on the stream-way, 

And you and I, while thus afloat, 

Let all our thoughts go dream-way. 

I cannot scull, you cannot steer, 

And so we ’re slowly drifting 

Beneath this sky so blue and clear 
’Mid scenes that need no shifting. 

All happiness is ours to-day, 

No storm our hark can shiver ; 

But, as in Tennysonian lay, 

We two go on for ever 1 
At War (1897). 

The aspect ’s changed I Not for the best, 
To him who sings this ballad. 

The frou frou of the smartly drest 
Combined with lobster salad ; 

The signal-gun by corks is drowned, 
The boom of “ fizz ” and soda ! 

What time the minstrel strains resound 
That surely need a coda ! 

All this I hear with humble mien, 

Amid the flare and flaunting, 

But really wish I ne’er had seen 
This sight of jolly jaunting. 

For on the house-boat, where for long 
Both you and I have tarried, 

I see that you are “ going strong,” 

And I — well, there I I’m married 1 
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11 ’Ere, just ’old my Broom a minute, I 'm just gout* up the Street. Ip any 
op my regular Customers comes, just arst ’em to wait a bit ! ” 


SKETCHES IN LONDON. 


L— In a Boudoir. 

Scene— Blanche’s house in Mayfair . 
Blanche and Enid sitting on sofa . Blanche 
fair and irresponsible, Enid dark cmd sensible, 

Blanche . Enid, I 'm rather worried. Can 
I trust you? 

Enid. O, Blanche I 

Blanche . It 's such an awful thing, dear ! 
Poor SavUjeI Ever since I married that 
boy's been getting into scrapes. He now 
wants to marry Carrie Floyd, and has 
written to ask me to lend him fifteen 
shillings 1 

Enid. Is that enough to marry on?' 

Blanche . Oh, of course not! But she 
has a splendid salary at the — where she 
sings, you know. A music-hall. Besides, 
she s married already, and has six chil- 


dren. And think of the disparity of age 1 
She's forty, and Savile's only sixteen. 
He says he quite realizes all this ; he 's not 
blind to the tacts ; but it 's — well, it 's real , 
you know, this time ; the sort of thing you 
read of ; and he can’t live without her. 
Fancy how my people wifi 

Enid. Oh! I don't think you need be 
anxious. I am sure there is no immediate 
danger of the match. 

Blanche. Really P Well, perhaps notl 
How sensible and soothing you always are, 
dear ! 

Enid (laughing, and talcing up a little 
velvet case). I suppose this is a birthday 
present from Eugene; He's a very polite 
husband. ' 

Blanche . Wasn't it nice of him? And 
yet— - 

Enid. You don't care for jewels, do you ? 
Blanche . They last so long. 


Enid. And the dowers? 

Blanche. Oh 1 the orchids are from young 
Reeves. He thinks I'm a heartless, so- 
phisticated woman of the world, and says 
i have a “ morbid attraction” for lam. 
The roses are from, old Colonel Cameron. 
He says I'm so refreshingly simple and 
innocent — quite a child. Alan Tristram 
sent me his new hook ; it 's horribly clever l 

Enid, isn't this a new photograph of 
Alan ? It 's rather flattered. 

Blanche. Weil, you see, he took it him- 
self. He photographs very well. 

Enid. Ho you still like him ? 

Blanche . Uhl he has faults. But I do 
him a great deal of good. I appeal to his 
higher nature. Hear Enid, 1 envy you 
sometimes tor being married to a celebrity. 

Enid. I don't think yo-u'd like it, 
Blanche. You'd have to order dinner. 
Besides, they never get up. 

Blanche. What does that matter ? They 
know such amusing people. 

Enid. Why don’t you do something 
yourself? Write: I 'm sure you could. 

Blanche . 1 do sometimes think 1 should 
like to write a book — just a little, long, 
narrow book, that would go easily into a 
waistcoat pocket, and would make a great 
sensation. 

Enid, if it 's only so that Eugene should 
know amusing people 

Blanche. Oh I he does, of course. But his 
old friends, those who gave us wedding 
presents, make love to me as if it were a 
painful duty, and the others, the new ones, 
talk racing, and whisper hoarsely in my 
ear, “Back Silver print ; back it when ana 1 
where you can 1 " and I say, u Oh 1 thank 
you so much; do you think it will really 
win? The dear thing 1 I love horses!" — 
and then I forget all about it. Alan 
Tristram has been a little trying, lately/ 
I had to hint that Eugene was jealous. 
He isn't, really. Alan ? s going away. For 
my sake I Fancy 1 He says I ennoble him, 
and am made for better things. 

Enid. Better than what ? Than Charlie 
Reeves ? 

Blanche. Oh I he is a dear boy 1 He says 
my cynical views terrify him. I shall miss 
him very much — soon. I'm not really 
cynical, you know, at all. 

Enid. I suppose you represent for him 
dangerous fascination. 

Blanche . Well, I make up for that by 
being Alan's better angel. I keep him up 
to his ideals ; I lead him, in the right path. 

Enid. And Colonel Cameron ? 

Blanche . Oh 1 he wants me to know more 
of the world— more of life. Really, dear, 
it isn't that one wants to pose. But if 
people will call one names, how can one 
help living up to them? I'm always sin- 
cere. But you can't be the same to every 
one; they won't let you. Howl anxious 
I feel about SavileI It's seems such a 
pity. To marry at sixteen I And a woman 
who 

Enid . Talk of something else. What are 
your arrangements for the early summer ? 

Blanche. One is coining to call this after- 
noon. 

Enid. Do I know him ? 

Blanche. Well, no. I met him at the 
Clintons. 

Enid. How long ago ? 

Blanche. Last night 1 Now, don’t be 
silly, Enid. His name is Lance Chal- 
loner. He seems unusual, and clever. 
Don't go when he comes — for ten minutes. 

Enid. Are you going to be sophisticated, 
or a simple little thing? I'm getting 
anxious. 
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Blanche. Ohl I don’t know; I shall see 
how things turn out. He seems thoughtful 
and broad-minded. I mean, he’s not a 
mere trifier — takes an interest in things. 

Enid. Do you mean he ’& a socialist? 

Blanche . Oh, nol He thinks the rich 
ought to have a chance, too ; he sees every 
point of view. And he ’s so fond of music 
that as soon as he found out I had a piano, 
he asked to come and see it. Could 1 
refuse ? It would have been so rude to the 
Clintons 1 

Enid . I quite see. The only person who 
will ever be dangerous to you, my dear, 
will be the person with whom you can be 
perfectly natural. If you seem to be, with 
your new friend, I sha’n’t leave in ten 
minutes. 

Blanche . Really, dear, I ’ve no idea what 
I shall be. He puts one quite at one’s ease ; 
he understands palmistry, and I heard he 
kept an emu in his garden. But he ’s not 
an artist ; he ’s an attacks. 

Enid . Then I wonder Lord Salisbury 
allows it ! What is an emu ? 

Blanche . I haven’t the slightest ideal 
Ohl I’m so miserable about poor dear 
Savile I 

Servant ( announcing ). Master Savile! 
Enter Blanche's brother, a neat , fair, pink, 

Eton boy, with round, blue eyes, and a shy 

manner . 

Savile ( speaking in a o elf-conscious, in- 
articulate mumble , rather gruff, and blush- 
ing). I just came in, you know You 

got my note all right ? 

Blanche (anxiously) . Yesl Well? 

Savile. Well, it ’s off. See ? It ’s all off. 

Enid. Shall I leave you ? 

Savile. Oh, nol (To Blanche.) I sup- 
pose she knows ? 

Blanche. Well, I did just hint 

Savile. I don’t mind Enid, she’s all 
right. Yes, it’s off. She treated me in 

the most beastly Never mention her 

name in my presence again I 

Blanche . Have I ever mentioned it, 
dear ? But I am glad. It ’s surely better 
so, isn’t it ? Don’t you feel it yourself ? 

Savile. Ohl yes; rather 1 I didn’t care. 
Of course, I ’m rather cut up, and all that. 
It’s the sort of thing that rather ruins a 

chap’s life. But she behaved Never 

mind. How are you, old girl? You look 
very fit. Geraldine sent me her photo 
from school. She ’s done her hair up. It 
looks awfully rum. 

Enid. I nope you’re not engaged to 
Geraldine yet ? 

Savile. Engaged 1 No thanks 1 You don’t 
catch me marrying. I’ve had enough of 
that game. No more marrying for me l I 
say, many happy returns— and, I say, does 
Eugene know what’s going to win at 
Sandown ? 

Blanche. I shouldn’t think he knows for 
certain. Don’t these things depend a good 
deal on chance, and how the jockeys ride, 
and so on ? 

Enid. What about Silverpoint ? 

Savile . What I The favourite 1 No 
thanks 1 No more favourites for mej I 
say, are you coming to the Mater’s beano 
on Tuesday? 

Blanche. Oh! yes. 

Savile . It ’ll be appalling, my dear. You 
take my tip — have neuralgia. You’ll be 
taken down by old Braithwaite or that 
singing Johnnie. I forget his name. Don’t 
come 1 You ’ll be bored to death. 

Blanche. Oh! thank you, dear. I’m so 
pleased it ’s all right about you. 

Samle. Well, don’t bother any more 
about me. I’ve had a lesson! Would 



THE MODERN DON QUIXOTE. 


“Of the good success which Don Quixote had in the terrible and never 

BEFORE IMAGINED ADVENTURE OF THE WINDMILLS, AND OTHER EVENTS WORTHY OF HAPPY 
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you believe it, she actually Oh 1 well, 

what does it matter? I say, you don’t 
expect any clever Johnnies or anything, do 
you? 

Blanche. Well, I think one or two people 
may perhaps 

Servant. Mr. Lance Challoneb 1 

Blanche (greeting him). I thought you 
said you were going in the country ? 

Mr. Chall. I was. But I put it off till 
— till to-morrow. 

Blanche. What do you generally do in 
the country ? 

Mr. Chall . I look for three-leaved 
clovers, Mrs. Singleton. 

Enid. And do you find them ? 

Mr. Chail . Often 1 Far too often 1 

Savile (staring). Well, I’m off, old girl. 
Remember, the dinner-party will be 
ghastly. And it ’s all right now, you see ? 
I’m writing to Geraldine; any message? 

[Enid, evidently satisfied that Blanche is 
not in any danger of being too natural, 
takes leave . Mr. Challoner, smiling , 
takes a seat nearer Blanche, Scene 
closes in. 


Statesmen whom Mr. Punch most ap- 
preciates. — The Peace-Makers of the 
Empire. 


THE SPHINX’S LATEST RIDDLE. 

( When is a Place not a Place ?) 

The old crux of the logic-scorner 
Is, “ How shall man define a corner ? ” 
(Not “ Tattenham ”) . Gravely or in fun 
The thing has never yet been done. 

But uow another crux arises, 

Leading to many strange surprises ; 
Lawyers, and lovers of a race, 

Are puzsded to define “ a place,” 

What is a place ? There is the rub ! 
The judges now are “ on the job,” 

And, though so far they have not got, 
Five have determined what is not. 

So men may bet on match or race 
In any place that’s not “a place.” 

At least, to men of simple pate, 

That seems Law’s verdict up to date ; 
Though Rigby puts another face, 

And says, “ Every place is a place.” 

And common-sense, putting the wig by, 
May seem inclined to side with Rigby. 
It seems, after much legal jaw, 

Betting ’s in need of a new law ; 

While, if it means not mere position, 
“A place” requires re-definition. 


A Henley Toast. — “May rivals meet 
without any sculls being broken I ” 
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“And what is to be the Subject of^your Lecture to-morrow night, Professor?” 
“Well, my dear young Lady, I can hardly hope it will have much interest 

for YOU. I SHALL LECTURE ON ‘SUN-SPOTS.’” 

“ Oh, BUT THAT ’s OF THE GREATEST INTEREST to ME. I SHALL CERTAINLY COME. 

I You *YE NO IDEA HOW I SUFFER FROM FRECKLES !” 


“A. TALE OF TWO CITIES" 

( With Apologies to Mr, Budyard Kipling,) 

[“ Sir Edward G-ocrley, in view of the grave 
state of affairs in India, to which he has paid a 
| hasty visit, wanted to know whether the Sb«re~ 

| tary of State would advise the immediate 
| return of the Government from Simla.” — Times.'] 

This one remedy for all wrongs, Sii 
Edward Gourley, 

Is strange, surely ! 

To keep men sweltering, for whatever 
reasons, 

At all seasons, 

I In Calcutta with an atmosphere as pure 
As a sewer 


(So Mr. Rudyard Kipling somewhere 
tells) , 

’Midst bad smells, 

“By the Sunderbunds unwholesome, by 
the swamp 
Moist and damp,” 

May look Spartan, but its lack of common 
sense 

Seems immense. 

“ An annual migration to the hills ? 

Nol Take pills! 

And put up with all the miseries, risks 
and pains 
Of the plains ! ” 

Says the Radical — in theory — heroic, 
Stout and stoic. 


“ What odds, so you economise the cost, 
Though lives be lost ? ” 

Well, Sir Edward, should you wish to boil 
and stew, 

l Why, so do! 

I If you fancy that a chronic stew and boil 
Will not spoil 

Your capacity for work and for wise rule 1 
I But to cool 

Torrid blood, and steady brain, and pulse, 
and nerve, 

It may serve 
Less Titanic individuals to retire 
From the fire, 

And the fetid fume that hot Calcutta fills, 
To those hills. 

For, as Rudyard Kipling says, it may be, 
Do you see, 

That “for rule, administration, and the 
rest, 

Simla’s best,” 


g. UIAUMA) M MVWVJ 

H As even you might feel if you fell poorly, 
jg Stoic Gourley I 


THIS CURSE OE THE ROAD. 

(A Fragment from the account oj an unsenti- 
mental Journey. ) 

The traveller thought he had escaped. 
But he was mistaken. 

“Surely you will not refuse me,” said 
a virgin of fifty with a winsome smile. 
“If you give me a penny, you will secuio 
some tiny sufferer the third of a wine glass 
of Epsom Salts. I have totted up the 
sum, and that’s how it comes out.” 

And the skinny female grinned again, 
and rattled a money box. The traveller 
parted with another penny to be rid ot her. 

“Now you are going to be kmd,” 
smirked a little girl of thirteen. “ You 
will give to me because I am collecting for 
the Caretakers’ Orphans. One penny 
sends a child a mile and a half towards 
Brighton, Worthing or Herne Bay. Come, 
you can’t refuse that 1 ” 

The traveller again responded. He was 
deathly weary ot the appeals, but what 
could he do ? 

“Now, you sha’n’t pass until you have 
given me a copper,” cried a portly person 
of unprepossessing appearance, rattling a 
money box. “I represent the Mountain 
Top Tea Gathering. Give me a penny, and 
it will help to take a hamper to the peak 
of the Alps.” 

“But I have given away all my coppers. 
I have none left.” 

“ What does that matter ? If you haven’t 
any bronze, I will take silver. There, give 
me a florin, and I will let you pass.” 

“This is absolutely highway robbery,” 
cried the traveller, angrily. “ It ’s as bad 
as Dick Turpin.” 

“Bad as Dick Turpin!” echoed the 
shade of that Knight of the Road, putting 
in a sudden appearance. “Why, it’s 
worse. I always took away a purse with- 
out descending to cant ; and although I 
was not particularly inviting in a mask 
and carrying pistols, still I looked, I flat- 
ter myself, a deuced sight better than 
pack of ugly females 1 ” 

And the traveller agreed with him. 


A Dickens of a Fete. — Broadstairs, 
like Todger$ f s } “can do it when it likes.” 
“Dickens Fete” reported as “great suc- 
cess.” The shows had a real Jarley time 
of it. There was a merry Jingle of hells, 
and as a memorial of event, the Fat Buoy 
is to be left afloat within measurable dis- 
tance of the ’Arbour. 
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TOO SOLID. 

Skipper . “Did ye got the Proveesions, Angus i” 

Angus. “Ay, ay ! A hale Loaf, an’ fouer Bottles o’ Whiskey.” 
Skipper. “ An’ what in the woarld will ye be doin’ wi’ aal 
that Bread?” 


THE SEA-SIDE VISITOR'S VADE MECUM. 

Question . It is your intention to leave London at once to bene- 
fit by the ocean breezes on the English coast ? 

Answer. Certainly, with the butt: of my neighbours. 

Q. Then the metropolis will become empty ? 

A. Practically, for only about three and a half millions out of 
the four millions will be leit behind. 

Q. What do you consider the remaining residuum ? 

A. From a West End point of view a negligible quantity. 

Q . Do not some of the Eastenders visit the seaside P ' 

A. Yes, at an earlier period in the year, when they pay rather 
more for their accommodation than their neighbours of the West. 

Q. How can this be, if it be assumed that the East is poorer 
than the West ? 

A. The length of the visit is governed by the weight of the 
purse. ' Belgravia stays a couple of months at Eastbourne, while 
three days at Margate is enough for Shoreditch. 

Q. Has a sojourn by the sea waves any disadvantages ? 

A. Several. In the first instance, lodgings are frequently ex- 
pensive and uncomfortable. Then there is always a chance that 
the last lodgers may have occupied their rooms as convalescents. 
Lastly, it is not invariably the case that the climate agrees with 
himself and his family. 

Q. And what becomes of the house in town ? 

A. If abandoned to- a caretaker, the reception rooms may be 
used by her own family as best chambers, and if let to strangers, 
the furniture may be injured irretrievably. 

Q. But surely in the last case there would be the certainty of 
pecuniary indemnity p 

A. Cherished relics cannot be restored by their commonplace 
value in money. 

Q. Then, taking one thing with another, the benefit of a visit 
to the seaside is questionable ? 

A. Assuredly ; and an expression of heartfelt delight at the 
termination of the outing, and the consequent return home is 
the customary finish to the, styled by courtesy, holiday. 


Q. But has not the seaside visit a compensating advantage ? 
A. The seaside visit has a compensating advantage of over- 
whelming proportions, which completely swallows up and effaces 
all suggestions of discomfort — it is the fashion. 


RHYMES WITH REASON. 

(Made at the Merchant Taylors' Hall on Monday , July 5, 1897.) 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a wise old warrior ; 

Mr. R. J. Seddon has a right sound head on ; 

Sir William Whiteway ia inclined the right way ; 

Sir Edward Braddon is not half a bad ’un ; 

Mr. G. H. Reid is bound to succeed ; 

Colonel George T. Denison hath Punch’s benison ; 

And the Duke of Devonshire and young Lord Tennyson j 
With good Sir John Lubbock, who swelled the ranks, 
With patriot speeches and proud votes of t hanks , 

From patriot Punch meet a cordial greeting. 

And he may say (quoting), “Doth not such a meeting 
As this make amends,” amongst brothers and friends, 

For the “Little Englandism ” which this Jubilee ends? 


THE TURK THROUGH THE TELEPHONE. 

(Intercepted Messages . ) 

From Paris . — What is to' be done? Can’t get him to move. 
Puts us off. Of course, won’t do to ask England to interfere. 
Have you any suggestion ? 

From St. Petersburg . — Quite agree. Have sent a few messages 
myself. Doesn’t have much effect. Perhaps might consider the 
situation when I meet your M. Faure. 

From Vienna . — -Glad to assist if possible. But cannot well do 
anything while action of Russia is undecided. You are generally 
pretty ready of resource. Have you any suggestion ? 

From Berlin .—Hands fairly full at present. Am writing a 
new opera, painting a new picture, producing a new ballet, in 
addition to my regular routine work of managing everything and 
everybody. Besides, I sent the Sultan my portrait, and regard 
him as a personal friend. 

From Borne . — Have urged him to fall in with your wishes. 
Now that the Jubilee is practically over, no doubt you will have 
time to think of the complication. Sorry I cannot be of greater 
assistance. 

From Constantinople . — I have the best intentions, and will 
carry them out — some day. Be assured of my good will. In the 
meanwhile, receive my congratulations upon your magnificent 
fleet. I console myself for not having seen it with the thought 
that it must have been far more splendid at Spithead than it 
would have been off the Dardanelles. 

From London . — Your procrastination ia accompanied with 
danger. You should act with the promptness that you displayed 
when the treaty of San Stefano was revised. It is to be regretted 
that Prince Bismarck is not in the chair I 

From Frohsdorf . — Ha 1 hai hal What do I hear? “To be 
regretted that Prince Bismarck is not in the chair ! ” Quite so ! 
I knew they wouldn’t be able to get on without me 1 


Weather- Wisdom for Wiseacres. 

They who hold that the Government might have done more 
In the East, should remember a canon of cricket : 

Grace could tell you how largely the state of the score 
Must depend on — the state of the wicket ! 


Stars and Garters ! ! — Mr. Ismay, of the White Star Line, 
declined the proffered Baronetcy. Lord Salisbury should have 
offered him a Garter, and then Mr. Ismay would have been chief of 
what would for evermore have been known as u The J ubilee-White- 
Star-and - Garter-Line” 


A Tip to Sir Henry. — Sir Henry Irving ought to advertise 
his Corporal Brewster in Conan Doyle’s one-act play as a “ special 
attraction to bicyclists.” Isn’t he always talking about there 
being “ something wrong with his * tubes ’ ” ? 


Occupation for a Suspiciously Inquisitive Person at an 
Evening Garden-Party. — Counting the spoons. 








TEE 'VARSITY MATCH. 

By a Shilling Sightseer (?). 

Oh! M, C. C., 

Oh! Powers that Be, 

Likewise ye Members of the Fourth Estate, 
And youthful Blues, 

Of rival hues, 

Pray hear my grumble, though it comes 
too late! 


Drawn up all round 
The blessed ground, 

Where they can squeeze between the rows 
of stands! 

But now 'tis vain 
To peer and crane 

My miserable neck to snatch a view ; 

I merely see 
Half Deuce's knee 

And Jessop's elbow— so, to Lord's, adieu ! 


Year after year 
I reappear 

At Lord's, and pay my bob to see the 
Match ; 

And each year, too, 

There 's nought to do 
But take my hook with more or less des- 
patch. 

The carriage folk 
Sit there and smoke, 

And feed and flirt, oblivious of the game, 
Nor care two pins 
Which party wins — 

They have their annual picnic all the same. 

But fifteen deep 
I stand and peep, 

And rarely catch a casual glimpse of green ; 
And through the day 
Of all the play 

Two hits, one wide, three byes, alone I've 
seen! 

If I could buy 
A Rontgen eye, 

I might look through these solid four-in- 
hands 


NOTES BY A COUNTRY NATURALIST. 

The Pleasures of July (continued). 

The cockchafer is now upon the whirl. 
He smites you iu the eye when least ex- 
pected. 

The ardent slug, having exhausted the 
strawberries, fastens upon the gooseberries 
and currants. He is far from disliking, if 
able to crawl, the raspberry of commerce. 

The privet moth is also in grand form, 
playing havoc with candles, and perform- 
ing the hari-kari nightly with the aid ot 
lamps. 

An unspeakable kind of grub harries the 
few remaining turnips and carrots. He is 
callous to assaults from a syringe. 

Young starlings are now fully developed, 
and eat everything except insects. 

The gamekeeper (i minding" the youth- 
ful partridge and the immature pheasant 
objects to rank weeds being destroyed on 
the ground — that they are coverts. 

Cats take to the woods and spinnies, 
and live on rabbits. Hares begin to be 
, mistaken by farmers for rabbits. 


W r asps assemble in legions, bees in co- 
horts, and hornets on Ti special service,'' 
with stag-beetles in great evidence. On 
the other hand, worms, well aware of the 
fishing demand, have gone to their various 
sanctuaries, and are difficult to shake by 
the tail. The nightingale is in full voice, 
and readily to be distinguished, except 
when a boy is whistling late at night. 

THE BEAUTY OF BISLEY. 

That it takes you away from town in the 
dog days for a clear fortnight. 

That, being farther away from London 
than 'Wimbledon, you escape the more 
easily the attention of those who love tea, 
flirtation, and strawberries and cream. 

That there is plenty to do at the ranges 
with the rifle, and to see in the neighbour- 
hood on a bicycle. 

That the conversation of your comrades 
is congenial, if slightly “ shoppy.” I 

That, after all, it is better to* talk all day j 
of scores than or links or tyres. 

That if the life becomes too monotonous, 
a train can carry you back to Waterloo in 
forty minutes. 

That life under canvas is recommended 
by the doctors when it is subject to certain 
favourable climatic conditions. 

That, with the power of enjoying your 
outing to the end, or cutting it short at 
the beginning, you can yet claim credit for 
your self-denial and patriotism. 

> Motto of the Cat-destroyer . — Finis 
coronat 9 0 puss! 
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IESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday , Midnight, 
J uly 5 .— Hardly know Corporal Hanbury 
as he sits on Treasury Bench just now. 
Seems to be literally shrivelled up, whilst 
grey clouds of anguish brood over his manly 
brow. Nothing visible in ordinary course 
accounts for depression. Since he won his 
stripes he has done very well. We who 
remember him as Private Hanbury, some- 
times marvel how through the revolving 
hours he can sit silent on Treasury Bench 
whilst his old pal, Cap’en Tommy, talks at 
large. Is it worth £2,000 a year, and the 
stripes, to be thus dumbfoundered ? In the 
bitter moments of early parting the Cap’en 
shewed tendency to claw his old com- 
panion. 

Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for some poor stripes to wear on his sleeve. 

So trolled the Old Salt, till he was reminded 
that he was parodying lines from The Lost 
Leader. 

“ No leader of mine,” he gruffly said. “ I 
was post-captain when he signed articles.” 

That natural feeling of resentment has 
died away. Occasionally the Cap’en fetches 
the Corporal a sly hit with the tip of his 
hook; but it’s all kindly fun. In the 
main, backs him up ; keelhauls any who 
essay to belittle him. Evidently it can’t 
be faithful Tommy Bowles that is at bottom 
of the Financial Secretary’s megrims. 




Contracting-Out. 

“ When the Colonial Secretary had completed that assimilation of the Tory Party which was now 
going on.” — Mr. Maclean. 

“ Not being desirous to be converted, not having yet arrived at that happy stage.” 

Mr. Jimmy Lowther. 


k Pathetic Figure ! 

Mr. H-nb-ry. 

“No, Toby,” said the Corporal, fairly 
breaking down, when a kind voice sounded 
in his ear, “it’s that Historical Commis- 
sion Report business that has upset me a 
. bit. Mum ’s the word between old con- 
1 fidants. I don’t mind telling you, as I 
know it won’t go any further, that we’re 
getting into a fix at the Treasury. What 


with relief of the landlords, and comfort , 
for the clergy, we ’ve been making a little 
free with our takings. Then comes this | 
Jubilee, with perpetual strains on the 
public purse. Some of the items don’t 
seem appalling. There’s the luncheon to 
Members on the Campania. One-and- 
fourpence a head is, you will say, a trifle. 
So it is, if, following ordinary usage, you 
had only one head. But when it comes 
to eight hundred, you see, it mounts up. 
A sop for such a Cerberus, even at a low 
contract, is a pretty expensive meal to 
provide. Thought I saw a way of re- 
lieving exchequer, partially balancing 
extraordinary expenditure, by savings on 
Reports of Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. Hitherto distributed to Mem- 
bers free. Why shouldn’t they pay for 
them? Settled they should. Save at 
least £50 a year to put against subsidies to 
landlords and church schools. But those 
fellows below gangway opposite kick up 
such shindy am obliged to abandon benefi- 
cent scheme.” 

A tear fell on the Corporal’s Orders of 
the Day. I silently withdrew. Nothing 
so painful as to see a six-foot-two man in 
tears. 

Business done — Report stage of Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill. 

Tuesday . — Since Mrs. MacStinger broke 
in upon the retreat of the runaway Captain 
Cuttle , and ordered him to return home 
with her, there has been nothing equal to 
the Descent of Woman on the hapless 
House this afternoon. As in the case of 
Mrs. MacStinger and the unsuspecting 
Captain, the irruption was as unexpected 
as it was volcanic. Prayers just over; a 
holy calm breathed through the Chamber ; 
the few Members present settled them- 
selves to chat till finger of clock pointed to 
hour for commencement of public business ; 
Courtney observed on his legs. Later in 
the sitting that would portend a lecture 
and reproof for one or other, perhaps both, 
political parties. Now private business 
being to the fore no opening for lecture. 

It was a petition he was presenting. 


Curiosity stirred when he asked that it 
might be read at table. Palgrave, K.C.B., 
took document in hand, and, all unconscious 
of Mrs. MacStinger’s handwriting, boldly 
plunged at its contents. The wooden horse 
the Trojans unwarily dragged into their 
city from the Greek camp hid no more 
startling surprise. Woman had at length 
been permitted to uplift her voice in House 
of Commons ; and she made the most of 
rare opportunity. “Existing practice of 
House of Commons viewed with indigna- 
tion and alarm.” “Legislation reduced to 
mere game of chance.” “Just claims of 
woman repeatedly and insultingly post- 
poned ; ” only chance for House to escape 
wrath to come was to “ so reform your pro- 
cedure as to secure in future fair considera- 
tion of public questions with some regard 
to their relative importance.” To begin 
with, not only pass Woman’s Rights Bill 
through Committee to-morrow, but also run 
it through third reading. 

Jeremiah Lowther first to regain his 
breath. Was a harmless husband to be 
thus addressed in the public streets? — he 
meant, putting his inquiry in Parliamen- 
tary form, should a petition couched in 
this language be received by the House? 
After some belated talk mere man grate- 
fully agreed to “ drop the subject.” Mean- 
while, divine woman had had her say. 
House more than ever yearns for female 
companionship in its legislative labours. 

Business done . — Lovely woman stoops to 
scolding. 

Thursday .— Few sights more touching 
than to behold Don Jose seated on Trea- 
sury Bench whilst Maclean of Cardiff 
girds at him from below gangway. Never 
heard explained grounds of Maclean’s 
quarrel with the main staff of his party. 
That he does not like Don Jose he 
knows full well. So does the House, and ! 
eke the unoffending object of his dislike. 
Of course, if Member for Cardiff sat on 
Opposition Benches, there would be 
nothing notable in his kickin’ out afore 
and ahint at Colonial Secretary. The 
fact that bis biting remarks are blandly 
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Objectionable Paupers Cleansing Bill emerges after occupying an entire Sitting. 

“ Sorry to shut yer hout, Lydies, but the ’Ouse o* Commons was so delighted with me that I couldn’t 

get out no sooner ! ” 


delivered from Ministerial side lends them 
irresistible charm. Moreover, he is a 
shrewd debater, an excellent speaker, and 
has, withal, a certain benevolent presence 
that lends the charm of the unexpected to 
flashes of acrimony. No lean and hungry 
Cassius he ; rather of the order of sleek- 
headed men such as sleep o’ nights. 

Don Jose contributes to the little scene 
the finishing touch, of imperturbability. 
Mr. G. in similar circumstances would 
have tossed impetuous on the bench • when 
his assailant resumed his seat, would have 
risen and crushed him. Such was his man- 
ner with even so inconsiderable a person as 
Mr. Warton, whose parti-coloured pocket- 
handkerchief — the size of a Union Jack — 
waved in the great statesman’s face had 
effect similar to a red flag thrust under 
nose of a bull. Don Jose imitates rather 
the manner of the departed Dizzy. In 
fact Sark, looking on just now whilst the 
burly figure standing below the gangway 
“said things” about the slight figure 
seated with folded arms on the Treasury 
Bench, was reminded of far-off days when 
Big Ben used to say what good Tories 
thought of their esteemed leader, and 
Dizzy sat with impassive face, unheeding, 
apparently unlistening. 

Business done. — Another night with 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

Friday . — Ascroft’s eagle eye has dis- 
covered breach of standing orders which 
threatens, even in this moment of exalta- 
tion, to shake British Empire to founda- 
tion. The Chaff-cutting Machines (Acci- 
dents) Bill has been read a third time 
without being reprinted ! What did House 
think of that? Ascroft asked, in hoarse 
whisper. 

Prince Arthur was very sorry, but 
‘ pleaded that Accidents will happen with 
the best Chaff-cutting Machines Bill; The 
Right Hon. Jeremiah, beginning to re- 
cover from Mrs . MacStinger’s incursion, 
called aloud upon the Speaker to suggest 
an alteration in rules preventing recur- 
rence pf calamity. Speaker “respectfully 
declined. ”• J. L. next cited Prince 
Arthur. He also funked the job. 


There matter left ; evidently cannot >so 
remain. Immediate effect was so to 
paralyse House that it was not to be 
revived even by discussion on Irish Votes. 

Business done. — Irish Estimates in 
Committee. 

A TRAGKEDY AT THE ZOO. 

( After ££ Two Red Roses across the Moon.”) 

There was a lady walked in a hall, 

Where the Simian race is held in thrall ; 
And she sung as the mom grew on to noon, 
Two Blue-noses* and one Baboon. 

There was an ape in a cage hard by 
The plumes in her hat eyed wistfully ; 

And he heard that lady sing at the noon, 
Two Blue-noses and one Baboon. 

Yet none the more she marked at all 
The ape, as she paced around the hall : 

But ever she sung, as it neared the noon, 
Two Blue-noses and one Baboon. 

Because, forsooth, her mind was set 
On her young man, who had got to he met 
In the monkey-house that fatal noon — 
Two Blue-noses and one Baboon . 

The young man came, there was no one by, 
But the ape looked on with attentive eye, 
And he said to himself, as they kissed at 
the noon, 

Two Blue-noses and one Baboon. 

They stood together the cage a-near, 
There was no one by, they had nought to 
fear, 

Save a hairy arm ’twixt the bars at noun — 
Two Blue-noses and one Baboon. 

Verily then was her hat pulled through, 
And, alas,, her golden hair went too! 

And the ape he chuckled and chattered at 
noon, 

Two Blue-noses and one Baboon . 

I trow the young man left the hall, 

Nor word to the lady spoke at all ; 

And her lips were fain to curse at the noon, 
Two Blue-noses and one Baboon. 

* Senmopithecus leucoprymnus, the purple -faced 
monkey of Ceylon. 


CABBY'S COMPLAINT. 

[“ It seems that though the omnibus companies 
disgusted most of their regular customers by raising 
their fares in the Jubilee se’nnight, they made a 
good thing of it.” — Daily Chronicle.] 

The song says, “Cabby knows his Fare,” 
meaning the party as he ’s driving ; 
Some do in another sense. There may be 
besting and conniving, 

But Cabby’s “ fare ” is fixed, yer Bee, and 
most of Cabby’s fares well know it. 
But ’ow about the ’bus fares, hay ? Fare ’s 
fair, or oughter be, but blow it! 

The L. G. 0. had a fair go this Jubilee time 
at people’s pockets ! 

They can afford to sympathise with all the 
rush, and row, ana rockets ; 

We’ve got a “maxermum rate,” oh! yus; 

our ’ands isi tied in hevery manner, 
And it is only chamce orTuck if we can cop 
a hextny tanner. 

But they can pile it on at will. “ Sixpence 
all distances,” they sticks up, 

And there you are, as right as rain! But 
when his fare pore Cabby picks up, 

If he should say “ a hob a mile,” wouldn’t 
there be a blessed bobbery? 

The fare would ’owl, the bobby run yer in, 
the Beak would say, “ sheer robbery ! ” 
And Cabby, ’e would cop the knock. Now, 
wot I want to know is this’n, 

W’y should a Cabby get it ’ot all round, 
with a fair chance o’ prison, 

For doin’ wot the ’Bus Co.’s do permiskus 
like, and with impunity ? 

Perhaps them parties on the gush erhout 
our patriot love, and unity, 

And ’appy altogetherishness, and all this 
jolly Juberlee patter, 

Will say if fares is fair all round ; and if 
they ain’t so, wot ’s the matter ? 

W’y should them wallopping cars be free to 
charge jest wot they like, and ’buses 
Make their own fares capricious like, in 
spite of passengers’ ’owls an’ cusses, 
While cabs is tied hup every way, mustn’t 
“ drive furious,” “ crawl,” or vary ? 
Fare ’s fair, indeed ? I beg to say I thinks 
— for hus — it’s quite contrairy! 


Too much Realism. 

Crumpet (to Muffin, upon whom he has 
called at his chambers) . Good heavens ! my 
dear fellow, what is the matter with you ? 
Your arm in a sling, your nose in a state 
of pulp, and both your eyes under shades! 
Have you been at the seat of war ? 

Muffin (feebly). No, old chappie ; but 1 
thought it would he a good joke to go to 
the Devonshire Ball made up as Kruger, 
and the mob in Piccadilly imagined that I 
was the real article ! 


At the Eton and Harrow Match. 

Bimperton. What, you in light blue, 
Miss Gloriosa I 1 thought you were 
Harrovian to the core ! 

Miss Gloriosa. So I am, but I’m also 
Cambridge, and as I can’t possibly afford 
two new dresses in one week, I decided to 
choose the most becoming colour ! 

[And Simperton of the dark blue was 
quite satisfied with the explanation. 


At the Grand Prix de Paris. 

“What,” cried an English spectator, 
“Doge, ridden by Dodge, the winner 1 
Why, it ’s only the difference of a 4 d.’ ” 

“ You forget the £ s.,” put in his friend, 
sorrowfully, for he had backed the fa- 
vourite. 
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In the Row. Early Morning , 

Policeman {to Lord Rupert , who prides himself on his horsey get-up ). ‘‘Now then, young Man, all Grooms outside by Seven o’clock ! ” 


“PAS DE ^CHARGE ” A CANTERBURY. 

Last week the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, having caved in 
before the guns of Lord Charles BERESFORD,the' Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury Cathedral, fearing a like fate, summoned to their aid 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel S. Newton Dickenson, High Seneschal of 
Canterbury Cathedral” — (splendid title, but majority of folks 
never heard of him before, which shows the blissfulness of 
majority’s ignorance) — who forthwith attacked the “Pious 
Pilgrim ” for having written to the Times , narrating how he 
(the Pj P. and friends) had refused to pay an attendant, “ as 
verger clad 1 ,” half-a-crown for a private view of some port of 
the Cathedral. Pious Pilgrim withstood the charge. Gallant 
Colonel Dickenson, of the Church Militant, returned to the 
charge (of half-a-crown extra, the usual fee for a party being 
sixpence a head), and bore down on the Pious Pilgrim. For 
ourselves, we would, judicially and judiciously, suggest that 
there should be a few special vergers in attendance to take 
care of those wishing for a quiet time in the Cathedral apart 
from the wearied ana wearying parroty guide and the crowding 
tourists that usually accompany him, and that these guardian 
angels should be empowered to> charge extra for the special 
privilege. But why cannot the ’umble Canterbury Pilgrim be 
allowed to wander about the Cathedral just where he likes, fancy 
free, all day, if he be so minded, without his reveries being dis- 
turbed by vergers, guides, Deans, and Chapters-out-of-guide- 
books ? The “ Pious Pilgrim ” will take precious good care to 
isolate himself from the crowd ; and if the Pious Pilgrim puts in 
his pious pence, why should not the entire Cathedral he open to 
him, crypt and all? Try the penny-in-the-slot principle. Put a 
penny in and “Open, Sesame!” Of course, place a detective 
verger or two 1 to walk about and watch, lest Pious Pilgrim pick 
pieces with pocket penknife, in which case Pious P. could be 
handed over to Canterbury Constable, or — let Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newton Dickenson, High Seneschal, at his full height, be sent 
for, and let the Ready Representative of the Church Militant 
take prisoner the Impudent Iconoclast, and confine him in the 
deepest dungeon of the castle moat, wherever that may be. 


“ TATE MONTE!” 

The National Gallery of British Art is opened! It is to be 
found on the Embankment, easily get-at-able when you^ know 
the route. A pleasant trip to it from either East or West in 
summer-time would be by steamer if there were only a pier or 
landing-stage immediately opposite the Tate Palace of Art. Had 
Henry Tate not been entete on the subject, even this site might 
not have been obtained. To-day it is to be opened by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Henry Tate must be a proud man this 
day, and restraining his emotion by saying, with his hand cn his 
heart, “ Tate toi mon coeur! ” 


A NAVAL HERO’S VICTORY. 

Lord Charles Beresford — “Charley is our darling” — in- 
duced H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to impress on the Dean and 
Chapter of St, Paul’s the falsity of the step they were contem- 
plating in their design of removing the Bruges memorial from its 
place in St. Paul’s to make room for a bust of Sir Frederic 
Leighton, P.R.A. So the Dean and Chapter, unable to with- 
stand this broadside, have decided, in a truly nautical Beres- 
fordian fashion, to keep Admiral Bruges aboard, and to “ let go 
tbe painter.” Simple folk used to think that Bruges was in 
Belgium. Now they know that Bruges is in London, at St. Paul’s. 


“De Deux Shows.” 

It is said that Daly’s and the Gaiety skimmed the cream of the 
Jubilee visitors, and, in a general way, took the cake for their 
entertainments. The little Geisha , The Light o’ Love of Asia, 
is still as seducious as ever, while, in spite of the hot weather, 
crowded houses at the Gaiety are convulsed by the wonderful 
low-comedian face and genuinely humorous acting of Mr. Edmund 
Payne as Riggs. The whole wrestling incident is immense ; and 
as for his face, it is the chief feature of the piece. ^ Motto for 
Gaiety programme at present,—' !£ Pei m forte et dure . 3 


VOL. CXIII. 
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CLEARED ! 

Custom House Officer Jackson. “Anything to declare?” * 


Joe Ch-mb-rl-n (frankly). “ Nothing whatever ! 5 
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LIFE’S LITTLE TROUBLES. 

Cyclist (after a nasty Spill at, i he bottom or the Hill) catches sight or the 

Tavern Sign-post. 


HOW THE MATCH CAME OPE. 

A Harmony on Wheels. 

(Miss Angelica has challenged Mr . Wother spoon 
to a race on the Queen’s highway . ) 

Fytte 1. 

Mr. W . Fine start 1 

(Faint heart !) 

Miss A. Horrid hill! 

(Feeling ill !) 

Fytte 2. 

Mr. W . Going strong! 

Come along 1 

Fytte 3. 

Miss A . Road quite even ! 

Perfect heaven! 

Fytte 4. 

M r. W. Goal in view ! 

Running true 1 
Miss A. Make it faster! 

Spur your caster! 

Fytte 5. 

Mr. W. Fairly done 1 
Miss A . Match is won 1 

[They dismount. Pause. 

Mr. W . What! Confess! 

Miss A. Well then — yes! 


*ETON v. HARROW. 

It seems to me inexpressibly sad that 
these two Schools should still be pitted one 
against the other. The same thing hap- 
pened last year, and, I believe, the year 
before. But in the name of common 
sense, speaking as a rate-payer, what is all 
the trouble about? What grievance has 
Harrow against Eton, or, if it comes to 
that, Eton against Harrow? Surely it 
would be a graceful act in this year of 
— the word begins with a J — if these 
Schools could shake hands and bury the 
cricket-bat. Besides, it might take root 
and become a wooden wall. 

As one Harold, some time the local 
king, remarked, with so much truth, “ The 
playing fields of Eton were lost at the 
Battle of Hastings.” Of course the match 
at Lord's may be a great moral influence. 
That is the stage name of anything that 
seems to serve no useful purpose. But 
what does it decide? Nothing. If Eton 
beats Harrow, the Etonians do not take 
that Hill. If Harrow heats Eton, no wet 
Bobs are sent into captivity. Then the 
question arises, “Why do it?” It is 
splendid, hut is it sense? And the tax- 
payer ? Half-a-crown is surely a great deal 
of money to pay for the privilege ot 
walking about, bedecorated as for a belated 
cattle show. 

Possibly, when the other Lords are 
abolished, this one will go, too. And it 
is high time, for yesterday I witnessed 
a disgraceful scene. A bright young lad 
strolled aimlessly, and quite inoffensively, 
out of the pavilion to potter about at 
the wicket. It seemed silly, but anyhow, 
he took his pleasure that way. Suddenly 
a stupendous stripling, apparently a com- 
plete stranger, seized a solid sphere, and 
without a word of warning hurled it at 
the bright young mind. Brave little 
fellow! Armed only with a cricket-bat, 
possibly a present from his mother, he 
tried to defend himself, but was severely 
struck on the off hind leg. And the crowd, 


Englishmen cheered! The poor wounded 
lad immediately ran for his assailant, 
One expected a general fracas. But no. 
The young student was as good as he was 
brave. When within a foot of his tor- 
mentor, he decided to forgive him, and 
ran back again, evidently mistrusting the 
stability of his forgiveness. Who says 
that little Willie is dead? But if this is 
cricket, give me spellicans! 

However, the remedy is simple. Let 
these lads settle their differences by arbi- 
tration. I would suggest that a commit- 
tee be appointed consisting, say, of myself, 
with power to add to my number, and 
a couple of casting votes. 

I have absolutely no prejudice in favour 
of either Kindergarten, having been edu- 
cated at one of our leading night-schools, 


and the Old Bailey Mess. But should my 
knowledge of cricket he deemed an ob- 
stacle, there is always the judge who 
gained the record reputation for ignorance 
by asking, “What is an idiot?” and 
“ Where is London ? ” 

Anyhow, and at all costs, let us remove 
an institution which is a disgrace to this 
so-called Nineteenth Century. 


The Behring Sea Seal Difficulty. 

Mr. Sherman’s manners (or rather, the 
want of them) are peculiar. With the 
poet we exclaim, “ Tantsene animis seal- 
estibus ir33 ! ” 

What to do with Oub Buoys. — P ut 
them over our Wrecks. 
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A SUITABLE PROFESSION. 

Rector's Daughter. “What do tod mean to do with your Son 
James, Mrs. Blobb ? ” 

Mrs.Blobb. “Well, Miss, he ’& going to work tor Mr. Light, 
the Butcher, which is fortunate, for James be desperate 
fond of Animals J ” 


OPERATIC NOTES. 

Inez Mendo. — How is the new Opera liked? “ Some men do , 
some men don’t,” as an old refrain has it ; but the consensus of 
opinion seemed, at the premiere , when our Representative Riter 
was present, to be decidedly favourable, and the feeling of the 
nouse friendly towards the composer, Mr. D’Erl anger, who, as a 
well-informed critic on a daily paper confided to his readers, is “ a 
gentleman well known in financial circles” — though how this 
directly concerns his capability as a musical composer is not by 
any lueans evident. Perhaps some sly allusion to “ notes ” was 
intended, and, equally, perhaps it wasn’t. However, be this as 
it may, famous will bei the successful financier who can write a suc- 
cessful Opera, and Beatified the Banker who can compose a 
beautiful ballet l A tuneful Timon or a musical Maecenas, how 
welcome l This prefatial. Inez Mendo , by Mr. D’Erlanger- 
longer-loo, has made a decided hit. Madame Saville, as the 
Spanish heroine (“ Sweet Saville ! ”), is charming, both as to her 
actmgand singing ; while, as to Miss Margaret Reid, the com- 
peer is fortunate in finding such a Reid, not a broken Reid on 
which to trust his weight, hut a tuneful Reid whereon to pipe his 
tunes, especially that one in the first act where she replies to the 
singing, “ heard off.” The first two lines, in English, of the 
village chorus are, — 

“ Away, you joyous lads and lasses, 

To the house of Inigo,” 

which may perhaps be a mis print for 

“ To the house, — and in we go ! ” 

But whatever the words may he, the music and the singing left 
nothing to' be desired, — except to have some “more where that 
came from.” Signor Alvarez was in good voice, and uncommonly 
well as Salvador de Mendoza. Mile. Vigne and the utile-dulci 


Mile. Bauekmeister were “two village girls,” — lucky the village 
that could be full of such clever maidens 1 M. Renaud impressive 
as the headsman Juan Mendo, showing how finely he could exe- 
cute his musical task. The finish of the Opera is a sort of go-as- 
you-please affair, since the tender-hearted librettist makes 
Mendo, on one side of tile last page, commit suicide, while on the 
other sideMendo only injures himself so slightly with the dangerous 
weapon that the Itev . Mr. Pintado, “Vicar of Monclar” (played 
by Mr. Gilibert), being something of a surgeon as well as a 
clergyman, is able to pronounce an opinion gratis to the effect 
that “ His hurt may yet be healed,” that is, that he is already 
“ on the mend 0 1 ” and goes on to explain how Inez “ in clinging 
to his arm, diverted the keen poignard.” So not only did Ir^ez 
“ divert ” a poignard, but she also delighted an anxious audience. 
Personally, we prefer the happy finish; but the purchaser of 
the book, having paid his money, cam take his choice. 

Tuesday — A splendid performance of our superb old friend 
(with several new faces) The Don. In the bill it is Don Juan , 
kindly translated for us in a bracket as “Don Grooanni.” How 
ignorant Mr. Maurice Chau, manager, must think the general 
public 1 The Von sung in French too ! Why, some of us scarcely 
recognised the most familiar airs when the titles are given a la 
Frangaise. Scenery, in working, a trifle uncertain, not knowing 
perhaps whether it was French or Italian. Clavecin in the 
orchestra tinkled accompaniments to recitative. 

Tinkle, tinkle, little clavecin. 

To your notes so many have sang. 

Lots of “tin” in the tinkle of these clave^mgular accompani- 
ments. Mozart wrote for it ; that ’s sufficient. Write for a 
clavecin, and see that you get it. Here it is; Mozart wrote 
for it, and now he has got it, at Co vent Garden. Monsieur 
Manoinelli — not “Signor,” when conducting in French — had 
quite an easy time of it : not his own time, of courso, but 
Mozart’s. M. Fuqere’s Leporello vastly amusing, as also was M. 
Gilibert’s Mazetto. M. Renaud excellent as The Von, difficult 
as it is to come after Maurel. Mademoiselle Macintyre in 
capital voice for Elvira, and Madame Adiny, unoppressed by her 
Aubrey-Beardsley hat, distinguished herself as Donna Anna. 
M. Journet, a journee tranquille as the statue of the Comment 
datore, grand, as representing the statue and the base. Zelie de 
Lussan delightful as the village coquette Zerlina, and, altogether, 
as perfect a performance of The Don as the most exacting Opera- 
goer could demand. ’Tis announced again for Monday next ere 
these musical notes appear. 


LAWN LORDS AT WINDSOR. 

A Special Correspondent, giving his account of how Her 
Majesty’s gracious invitation to the Castle was loyally accepted 
by all the Colonial and American- Anglican Bishops now in Eng- 
land, who, like the little mouse in the old nursery adage, are thus 
enabled to sing, “ We ’ve been to Windsor to see the Queen,” re- 
counted how, during the service in St. George’s Chapel, “ the gorge- 
ous colour of the great east window, and the lovely alabaster reredos 
made up for the absence of episcopal vestments, and, &c., &c.” 
How stained glass and an “ alabaster reredos ” could possibly be 
excellent substitutes for episcopal vestments is perhaps a trifle 
difficult to laic comprehension. But on such an occasion, far be 
it from the mind or even the most ordinary mortal to expect a 
mere prosaic narrative. It was a great day for shovel-hats, 
aprons (not Masonic, but episcopalian) and gaiters ; smiling faces 
everywhere. Only three Bishops looked black: but this was 
thoir colour, a colour indyed by nature, and which they, as 
Justice Shallow observed to . Sir John F distaff (Knight of 
Windsor), “will die in.” Having regard to the episcopalian cos- 
tume, and remembering Phiz’s illustrations to the immortal 
Dickensian work, we cannot but exclaim, “ What a really typical 
bishop Mr. Pickwick would have made!” Fancy The Bight 
. Reverend Dr. Pickwick, Bishop of Eatanswill, attended by his 
apparitor, Bev . Samuel Weller! ! Only one omission. The dis- 
tinguished nobleman who ought to have received the ecclesiastical 
Lawn Lords should have been the Marquis of Lorne, who is not 
mentioned as having been present. It is to be hoped his lordship was 
enjoying himself in good company elsewhere, and that he was not 
compl ainin g, like Mrs. Gummidge, of being “ Lone and Lorn.” 


Quite Appropriate. — Where in St. Paul’s ought the statue of 
a great naval hero to be placed? Why, in any “bay” that 
happens to be vacant. 


At Bisley Last Week. — Ninety-five degrees in the shade. 
Too hot to be Bis’ley engaged in anything. 



ONE TOUCH OT NATUEE. 

Scene — A London Cricket Match . A “ Jessop ” of the hour "on the 
slog.” A scientific young cricketer and an enthusiastic old spectator 
exchange views. 

Hay ? Wot am I a howling at ? Well, if yer want ter know, 
Becos I am enjying of myself 1 

You ’re a young cricketer, I s’pose ; may be yer vein* run snow, 
And I — well, I ’m a u crock, ” upon the shelf. 

Bat to see that young bloke batting warms me up, mate, and no 
kid, — 

Brayvo 1 ! 1 I know'd he ’d bust that bloomin’ roof. 

Ought never to ’ave touched it ? Well, but there, yer see, ’e did ! 

And long-field rubs his poll as if in proof. 

Most imskientific cricket ? Shouldn’t wonder if you ’re right, 
But, by jinks, the bright-eyed youngster makes ’em go. 

They mayn’t go where they ought to, but they go nigk out o’ 
sight, 

And they can’t field in the skies, mate, don’tcher know. 

I He ’ll hit up a ketch direckly P Smtjgg ’ll nail him, sure as fate P — 
0 well, so much the luckier, then, for Smugg. 

But you’ll own that up to now he is top-scorer, seventy-eight, — 
And I ’ope he ’ll pile his cent’ry, though a mug. 

Look at that! “ Ought to ha* drove it, and he mowed it round 
to leg ? ” — 

Lor 1 Isn’t there no law against sech crimes ? 

Look at W. G. a-grinning. Ought to- take Bat down a peg, 

But ’e doesn’t, though it ’s ’appened several times. 

Wot ’s that 1 Eighteen in one hover p Ah ! yer see that swells 
the score! 

And most captains ’ave a weakness for such play. 

Yus 1 To make his level hundred ’e wants only one more four. 

And, by .Jingo, ’ere it comes ! Hi I clear the way 1 
And let young Hundred-Tenner’s swipe go whack for all it ’s worth 1 
Hooray 1 be ’s done it ! Scissors ! don’t they howl ! 

This here ’s as good as most things they git up on this old earth. 

A shout is better bizness than a growl. 

Why, you 3 howling— like a hoysterman! You ’umbug! ’Ave 
a drink 1 

That is. when you ’ave fairly done your shout ! 

I ’ope he ’ll make a million ’ere he goes to the Pavilion, 

And by Jingo, I am game to sit it out 1 



A STJBPEISE ! 

Time —Breakfast time , Saturday , July 17. 
Bower. Harp and Laurel-crown suspended . 


Scene — The Laureate's 
Tea and toast on table. 


Alfredo Austino (starting, as he opens Ms “ Times 33 and first 
catches sight of Rudyard Kipling’s poem , and then reads conclu- 
sion of leading article , where R. K.’s verses are extolled for their 
‘ ‘ simple grandeur ”). “ ‘ Recessional,’ indeed ! This is rather too 
professional l ( Laying down the newspaper , and appealing to the 
world generally.) Hang it ! Am I the Laureate, or am I not ? ” 
\Meditcutes over cup of tea , and wishes he had thought of 1 1 Recessional. 33 


H.M.S. “GOOD HOPE.” 

( With three times three for Sir Gordon Spriqg and the Cape Parliament.) 

Where fierce Atlantic’s restless breast 
Is bosomed wide from East to West, 

Where Pacific of the South meets her Sister of the North, 

By myriad isles of ardent glow, 

By continents of constant snow, 

Wherever lurks a common foe, 

Ship of Good Hope, go forth 1 

Go forth ! with rounds of ringing cheers, 

First of the Empire’s volunteers, 

When the enemies of Britain with her children try to cope. 
Then show them that we may not be 
Coerced while we possess the Sea, 

The Heritage that makes ns free. 

Go forth, well-named Good Hope! 


The Stjltan says that Nine Powers are allied against him: 
Five sovereigns plus Faure. 


Father Thames ( coming up for the opening of the National Gallery 
of British Art by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales). “Bravo, Tate! 

Now, IE ONLY THE PUBLIC CAN FIND THEIR WAY HERE, THERE’LL 
BE QUITE A RUN ON MY MlLLBANK ! ” 


A SUGGESTED TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I venture to submit to your notice a 
change of scene likely to be appreciated by all Londoners and 
their county cousins, ini view of the electric lighting about to 
be re-established on the Thames Embankment. ^ 

Now, as it is. — Darkness made visible. Disreputable charac- 
ters. Thieves, and possibly assassins. Loafers and prowlers. 
Pretty gardens wasted. The shade of beautiful trees neglected. 
Thirsty folk and no refreshments. One band. 

In future , as it might be. — Banda playing. Marionette and 
Punch and Judy Shows. Out-door cafis. Plenty of chairs and 
little tables. A recreation ground for children. Everything 
bright and cheerful under the beam of Electra. 

In some matters they certainly do manage things better in 
France. Why should our fine Boulevard be wasted? Why 
j should the L.C.C. neglect a source of revenue from grub con- 
tractors ? Yours obediently, A. Butterfly. 

Temple, 13. C. ———======= 

Eclipsing Himself 1 — “Why drag in Velasquez?” as James 
McNeil WIhistler pathetically inquired of the g us hing lady 
who had said there were only two great artists, namely, the 
painter she was addressing and Velasquez. Lord Rosebery*, 
however, was determined to “drag in Velasquez ” for the Eclipse 
Stakes last Friday at Sandown, which H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales’s popular Persimmon worn by a couple of lengths, Velasquez 
being second. Persimmon has now won seven events, so at 
present it is, with him, a case of “ seven to one ” on him. 


Henley. — Heat plus heats. Scorching. Pretty to see Guy Mb. Punch’s Abyiob on the South Aybioa. Coioim** Repost. 
Nickalls a stroking Leander.” Leander seemed pleased. — Drop it. 
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Ethel (reading from look of familiar sayings). “ ‘A Man at Forty is either a Fool or a Physician/ That 's rather funny, 
Kate. Daddy is more than Forty, and he ’s certainly not a Physician 1 ” 


THE POLITE POST-BAG, 

J uly 13, — Much struck by article in morning paper regretting 
hurried and unpolished style of modern correspondence. This, 
it seems, was one of the things which were managed far better 
in the past, “when,” I read, “there was a delightful spirit in 
private letters, a stately formality in those concerning matters of 
business.” Why should I not contribute towards wished-for im- 
provement? Yes, I will. 

I.— To my Bootmaker. 

“To Messrs. Tag and Lace, makers of boots, shoes, and slippers. 
Greeting. We by these presents do- make known unto you that 
we require for our own personal use and adornment one pair of 
Boots, to be made, executed, and fashioned in the same manner 
as those formerly constructed at our command. And you are to 
take notice that the aforesaid hoots are to be forwarded within 
fourteen days from this date, under pain of incurring our dis- 
pleasure. Given under our hand this thirteenth of July, at our 
abode, No. 52, The Shrubberies, Putney. 

(Signed) Thomas Jones.” 

That ought to' impress them, I think. Now for my tailor, who 
asks for the. “ settlement of his little account.” 

II. —To Thomas Snips, Tailor. 

“ How now, saucy varlet 1 Dost- think to affright me with thy 
foolish threats? Beshrew thee, right sore shall thy pate be if 
thou thus addressest me again. 1 Small account,’ forsooth l 0, 
Snips, Snips, the love of money hath gotten hold of thee ; ill 
indeed is thy craving for this world’s dross, nor will I aid thee 
in satisfying it. Out upon thee for a scurvy rascal l ” 

Peel quite sure that Snips has never had a letter like that in all 
his life, and the effect upon him will he tremendous. Next 
comes an invitation to dinner. Yes, the modern way of answer- 
ing invitations is deplorably bald. How much nobler is the 
Queen Anne style, which I shall henceforward adopt for letters of 
this kind 1 

III.— To Mrs. Snuphkins, Queen’s Gate, London/ 

Madam, — Of all the delights which we poor mortals are per- 
mitted to enjoy, not least, the philosophers tell us, is the pleasure 
of anticipation. And that delight, 0 incomparably fairest of 


your sex, you have granted to me, the humblest of your devoted 
[servants. How long will the days seem, how slowly will the 
hours pass until, at 8 p.m., on the 24th, I can obey your com- 
mands, I can hasten into your presence, 1 can bask in the divine 
sunshine of your smiles ! Until which time, Madam, I would 
have you to know that I am, and shall continue to be for ever, 
your most devoted servant and admirer, Thomas Jones.” 

Yes, what an improvement is that upon “ Mr. Jones has much 
pleasure in accepting Mrs. Snuphkins’ kind invitation for the 
24th inst. 1 ” Only one more letter this morning — to my old 
Aunt Tabitha. This is clearly a case for that “ delightful ease 
and familiarity,” which, the article tells me, ought to be manifest 
in one’s letters to relatives and friends. 

IV.— To my Aunt Tabitha. 

“Well, old Tabby, how are you? Pretty fit, I hope? Have 
you got a new wig. yet, by the way? That last one of yours was 
a fair terror — wouldn’t deceive a cow. How are the missionary 
meetings getting on? I suppose you get a good commission on 
the tracts, don’t you ? Let me hear from you before Goodwood, 
and I ’ll put you up to one or two real good things, in which you 
can invest the takings of your collecting-boxes. You want me to 
stay with you again at Puddleton, but you don’t catch me at 
that game twice. I remember my last visit far too well to let 
myself in for another of the same sort. Well, so long, old girl. 
Keep your pecker up. Yours ever, Thomas.” 

Plenty of “ esprit and playful badinage ” there, I think. Yes, 
the article is quite right-letters of this bind are a great improve- 
ment on the modem sort, with “their curt sentences, their un- 
polished style, their hurried manner.” I shall await the replies 
with much interest. 

P.S . — Two days later . — After all, I’m afraid I can’t recom- 
mend my friends to follow my example. My bootmakers “must 
decline to take my order,” and my tailor is about to take legal 
proceedings against me. Major Snxjphkins proposes to call upon 
me with a horsewhip, alleging that I have grossly insulted his 
wife, and Aunt Tabitha has promptly cut me out of her willl 
Alas, why did I read that fatal article? Clearly the age is not 
ripe for reform 1 

The Universal Motto at Henley. — Open house-boat. 






Foreign Artisans {together, aside). “ GREAT ‘LOOK-OUT’ IN ENGLAND! AHA! SO MUCH THE BETTER FOR ME! 1 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The Frumps {who rather fancy themselves in this style). “It’s called the Early Victorian Bonnet.” 

Guileless Youth {under the impression that he is paying a graceful compliment). “Oh yes. I suppose you wore them when you 
WERE QUITE GrlRLS ! ” 


THE “SCHARIWARY” CYCLING COSTUME. 

[It is said that the Russian authorities have sent 
a commission over to England to study the subject 
of ladies 7 cycling dress, and that they have approved 
of a design known as the “ Schariwary,” the price 
of which is to be fixed at from 14 to 18 roubles.] 

Nadyezhda Nikolayevna, we met 
Last year (perhaps you have by now for- 
gotten !) 

Not far from Moscow — I cannot forget 
Your costume, as you rode your bicyclette— 
High boots, a sort of kilt, and blouse oi 
cotton. 

Whom should I meet again the other day 
But you , in Paris, on your airy velo, 
Along the Avenue La Grande Armee; 
This time you had a jersey decollete , 

A flat straw hat, with pants and gaiters 
yellow 1 

They say the Muscovite police are shocked 
At such un-Russian feminine vagaries ; 
Their fiat is that English modes be stocked* 
Henceforth, and every cyclewoman frocked 
In modest, unassuming “ Charivaris.” 

This latter word one’s soul with wonder 
fill*- 

Excuse me if the question over-rude is I 
Is it that you may coast the Sparrow Hills, 
Or thread the Kremlin with no fear of spills 
In costume that resembles Punch and 
Judy’s? 

With prices fixed you ’re shamefully coerced 
By dull officialdom that ever meddles ; 
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COMMON. OBJECTS. OF. THE SEA-SH0RE7 

The “disguised minstrel,” believed by 
the public to be a peer of the realm col- 
lecting coin for a charity, but who is in 
reality the sentimental singer from a 
perambulating troop of nigger banjoists, 
“working on his own.” 

The preacher whose appreciation of the 
value cit logic and the aspirate is on a par. 

The intensely military young man whose 
occupation during eleven months in the 
year is the keeping of ledgers in a small 
city office. 

The artist who guarantees a pleasing 
group of lovers for sixpence, frame in- 
cluded. 

The band that consists of a cornet, a 
trombone, a clarionet, some bass, and a 
big drum, which is quite as effective 
(thanks to the trombone) when all the 
principals have deserted in search of 
coppers. 

And last (and commonest of all) the 
cockney who, after a week’s experience of 
the discomforts of the seaside, is weary of 
them, and wants to go home. 


From our Irrepressible One {in so far 
Still, Nadya, may you yet ride many a verst, as we learn , in concealment). — Q- What 
However drestl May his tyre promptly plant reminds one at the same time ot 
hurst Christmas festivities and a summer carouse 

Who would forbid you use your dainty with German students? A, The holly- 
pedals 1 hock. 
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SHERMAN, THE POLITE LETTER-WRITER. 

A Fancy Pobtra.it. 


REFLECTIONS ON A BROKEN ENGAGEMENT. 

Her Reflections. (Seep. 12.) 

“ We parted ! ” Yes, I saw your verse, 
Which, though (thank heaven) so far 
true, 

Has only made me think the worse, 

If that is possible, of you. 

I think you positively base 
To tell the public how we parted, 

I think you might have had the grace 
To be a little broken-hearted 1 

I think, to give you answer back, 

I ’d sooner wed an utter scamp 

Than any virtuous maniac, 

Whose soul is centred in — a stamp ! 

I think a girl, to be your wife, 

Should be, what I am not, ambitious 

To share one lofty aim in life — 

A green or blue (surcharged) Mauri- 
tius 1 

I think my conscience is unpricked 
By any of your falsehoods black, 

I think you ought to be well kicked — 
And so do “Bob,” and “Dick,” and 
u Jack ” 1 

I think I’ve put you to the rout ; 

Let me return to where you started — 

“We parted — cheerfully.” No doubt. 
To me the main point is — we parted I 


At the Hyperion Club. 

(After the Jubilee .) 

First Member. Going to Goodwood, old 
chappie ? 

Second Member . I ’m not quite sure, but 
my goVnor ’s trying to get me a shop as 
race-card seller. You see. being in the 
Upper House, he’s got a little influence. 

First Member . That ’s where you fellows 
get the pull. My dad ’s only a parson, and 
he doesn’t know the Bishop of Chighbstxe 1 


THE CARETAKER’S YADE MECUM. 

Question. What do you consider your 
duties ? 

Answer. To keep in the house in which 
I am placed, and make myself comfortable. 

Q. Is your comfort your first considera- 
tion ? 

A. Certainly; as that would be the 
wish of my employer. 

Q. If you occupy an unfurnished house, 
and have to show over a possible tenant, 
what do you do ? 

A. I take care that the possible tenant 
shall know that the basement is damp, and 
the shape of the reception rooms awkward. 

Q. Then you point out the defects ? 

A. Very freely ; as it would never do to 
make a false impression. 

Q. When you are in an unfurnished 
house, how long can you remain ? 

A. As long aa I please, for visitors 
usually adopt the opinions of the resident 
guide. 

Q. Do you take charge of furnished 
residences during the absence of their 
owners at the seaside or on the continent ? 

A. Of course ; and then I turn the best 
drawing-room into my boudoir, while using 
the pantry as a resting-place. 

Q. Can you answer the questions of 
callers ? 

A. Only by saying, “I am sure I don’t 
know where they have gone.” 

Q. Can you give any further informa- 
tion? 

A. Yes; I can say ? “I don’t know when 
any of them are coming back.” 

Q. But surely that might create an im- 
pression that the owners were ruined an d 
sold up? 

A. May be ; but that is their business, 
and not mine. 

Q . And do you give satisfaction to your 
employers ? 

A. I suppose so, as I am engaged by 
them year after year, and time after time. 


SPORTIVE SONGS. | 

„ l (icntlcniCLii of the Toil a gently rep rotas a ladg 
with ahum he has dallied , for circulating 
fah>c repot ts ii'itk icyuid to himself and a 
damsel. 

1 can enjoy a diatribe 

Without the anger boiling 
That makes one hate a jeer or jibe 
When there ’s no chance of fulling 
The enemy who plumes his dart. 

With just enough of scandal 
To pierce the hapless victim’s heart — 

A shaft that others handle ! 

The thunder in the air, may be, 

Has soured your milk of kindness; 

Or is it that you cannot see 
From momentary blindness ? 
Something is wrong, or you would not, 
O’erfilled with wrathful flurry, 

Write letters venomous and hot - 
Forgetting Bindley Murray. 

I did not mean your charms to slight — 
How could I? They’re entrancing 1 
Does not your presence give delight P 
Do I not love your dancing? 

You trip the light fantastic toe 
Like some fleet, flitting fairy ; 

You have the rare and mystic “go” 

That makes a waltz seem airy. 

Why letters so absurd inscribe 
To me about Miss--- you know ? 

No Venus could my judgment bribe ; 

Athene fail with Juno. 

But this at least I may confess, 

To stop sweet Mi*b. Grundy, 

I put a query ; she said, “ Yes ” ; 

And we ’ll be one on Monday 1 


SARA’S LATEST SCENE. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt went to 
play La Tosca at Portsmouth. Great 
preparations. Mayor, with Corporation, 
ready to receive her. She came, she saw, 
and, according to the Daily Mail, noticing 
that there were many steps up to the town- 
hall, where the dignitaries awaited her, 
she refused to ascend, and instead, she, 
like Mr. Box when he had made all his 
preparations for committing suicide, 
“walked off in the opposite direction” — 
that is, drove off, leaving Mr. Mayor 
plant e Id. 

Our inspired poet, remembering the old 
chorus of “ Sally , come up” still popular 
with niggers on the sands in s umm er-time, 
says : — 

“ Sally, come up ! ” But Sally did frown, 
Staring at Mayor in chain and gown ; 

Then Sally drove off to inn in town. 

Now who can read the riddle ? 

Soon after this contretemps, Mr. 
Mayer, of Bernhardt staff, called on Mr. 
Mayor of Portsmouth, and explained why 
S. B. would not take those steps up to the 
town-hall, and why she took the step she 
did. No doubt the explanation was satis- 
factory. 

The Swooper at Bisley. 

Friend (to Frivate Butts of the Murri- 
bleton Fallbacks ) . Are you going in for the 
Queen’s Prize ? 

Frivate B . Queen’s Prize be banged 1 
I always enter for the useful competitions. 
Already I’ve won a sewing machine, three 
dozen of Scotch whiskey, a package of 
sardines in oil, a miniat ure organ, and 
box of compressed soups. And I ’ve a very 
good chance of getting a case of champagne 
and a revolver to-morrow, old boy 1 




[A PRIVATE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 

Question. What is the difference be- 
tween a Circumlocution Office and a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry? 

Answer. One objects to questions and 
the other to answers. 

Q. How do you mean? 

A. The one objects to “fellows who 
want to know, don’tcher know,” the other 
to fellows who are ready to tell, “ don’tcher 
see.” 

Q. Does an Inquiry Committee, then, 
object to inquiry — which would seem to 
be the reason of its existence ? 

A. Not exactly. It only objects to in- 
quiry which is likely to elicit anything 
definite, or disagreeable — often the same 
thing. 

Q. Whah then, is the use of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry? 

A. Well — ahem! — it might be necessary 
to appoint another Committee of Inquiry 
to — ahem ! — inquire into that. 

Q. But would it find out? 

A . Most certainly not. 

Q. What, then, would it do ? 

A. Issue a report — perhaps several. 

Q. What would they contain? 

A. Nothing — to the purpose. 

Q. I think, perhaps, we may as well close 
this inquiry. 

A. So do I! Though I could tell you a 
good deal more, mind you! 

Q. Ah! yes — but 

A. Quite sol 

[Exeunt severally , musing gravely. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Lords , Monday , July 12. — 
Of all places in the world, House of Lords 
to-day narrowly escaped becoming scene 
of deplorable scandal. Danger skirted in 
connection with discussion on the ques- 
tion of County versus m Diocesan Asso- 
ciations for administration of Voluntary 
Schools Act. Wantage, V.C., complains 
that in the county I have the honour 
to represent in the Commons, the Oxford 
Diocesan Conference have jockeyed the 
managers of the schools. Managers 
elected representatives to choose two 
delegates for each rural deanery in Berk- 
shire, such delegates to be the governing 
body, for educational purposes, of the 
County Association. The Oxford Diocesan 
Conference, backed up by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury , got at the representatives, 
and when the business was concluded, the 
school managers, who are all in favour of 
a County Association, found to their pious 
horror that their men had voted for a 
Diocesan Association! 

What the school managers said when 
they heard of the success of this axchi- 
episcopal plot probably is not translatable 
into Parliamentary language. Anyhow, 
Wantage, V.C., who never served with 
our army in Flanders, refrained from 
quoting it, depending for effect upon the 
simple narrative of Diocesan Episcopal 
perfidy here summarised. 


Speech brought up Bishop of Oxford, 
who strongly objected to having the little , 
performance “ put forward as an attempted 
fraud.” Wantage, V.C., disclaimed such 
intention. Bishop accepted disclaimer, 
but, turning upon the hero of Alma and 
Inkerman, said in plaintive tones, “But 
why, my dear Lord, did you kick me 
downstairs ? ” 

This sudden inquiry added infinitely to 
growing horror of situation. Lord Spencer 
made haste to change subject by disclosing 
similar clerical plot in Northamptonshire. 
In the end, rising passion soothed by 
speech from Duke of Devonshire, whose 
yawn (it being a sultry afternoon) was so 
contagious that the Primate, who looked 
like fighting, dozed off. 

Sark hopes the incident will escape the 
notice of the gentlemen who draw up con- 
tents-bills for evening papers. He remem- 
bers case in early history of evening jour- 
nalism, where the town was startled by 
reading in largest type on the bill, 

“ Charge of Indecency against the 
Bishop of Oxford.” It was in Dr. Wil- 
berforce’s time. Sark, humbled < and 
horrified, bought a paper. After diligent 
search, found in Parliamentary report that , 
somebody (he thinks it was the Duke of ! 
Argyll) had in course of debate spoken of 
“the almost indecent warmth” of the 
Bishop’s advocacy of some small matter. 
Here is a double chance for the lively 
contents-bill. “ Charge of Fraud against 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ! ” “ The 
Bishop of London kicked downstairs ! ! ” 
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Happily, the passage escaped notice in 
dangerous quarters. But Sark still shivers 
at thought of peril passed. 

Business done . — Commons grubbing away 
at Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

House of Commons , Tuesday . — Report 
current that, before going into Committee 
on Foreign Prison-made Goods, Ritchie 
bargained with Howard Vincent that he 
was to refrain from taking part in debate. 
“We’ve risked enough,” President of 
Board of Trade is reported to have said, 
“ by taking up this precious idea of yours, 
and really can’t stand you prancing round 
whilst I ’m trying to shove the thing 
through.” 

Probably no truth in the story. Cer- 
tainly the gallant Colonel refrained from 
speaking, that is, from delivering, ordered 
speech. Through frequent divisions, hi? 
voice was heard like rolling drums that 
beat to battle where he stands. Once he 
cried out, “ No ! no ! ” when Parker Smith 
proposed to withdraw an amendment. In 
the main, he found relief for overcharged 
feelings in muttered commentary. Also, 
after the manner of the alderman at the 
city banquet who stimulated a jaded 
appetite by taking a fresh chair, the 
Colonel was observed at various stages of 
the engagement reconnoitring the enemy 
from divers benches. 

Had the satisfaction of seeing Ritchie, 
lacking his assistance, get into fearful 
muddle with Bill. Debate throughout 
disclosed curious state of irritation 



Gwyllym ap Harcordd, the Bard. 

* (In training for the Eisteddfod.) 

Chairman constantly on his feet calling 
to order. John Burns had a round 
Iwith Don Jose. Haldane, lapsing from 
ordinary Judicial manner, publicly ex- 
pressed his regret that he was “not able 

* to get an idea into the head of Tom- 
j linson.” . Caldwell, proposing to sup- 
plement innumerable speeches by Lough, 


was incontinently howled down. The 
Wearisome Weir expressed a wish that 
Ritchie “would confine himself within 
the four walls of the prison, especially in 
relation to the manufacture of locks.” 
What that meant the Committee had not 
th 9 remotest idea. Supposed in some 
quarters that it was a guarded reference 
to the disease of Lough- jaw, from which 
the Committee to-night suffered in excep- 
tional degree. Everyone grateful when 
the Chairman ruled the observation out of 
order. Seemed that at least he under- 
stood it. Towards midnight, Prince 
Arthur mercifully attempted to cut 
tangled skein by the Closure. But that 
did not carry Bill through Committee. 

“I hope Ritchie likes his arrange- 
ments,” said Howard Vincent, with a 
gleam of malice in his eyes. “ If he ’d left 
the Bill in my charge, I would not only 
have got it through Committee to-night, 
but would have persuaded House to read 
it a third time.” 

Business done. — Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bill reported. 

Thursday. — End of session in sight. 
Prince Arthur made customary declara- 
tion of Ministerial intention with respect 
to Bills still standing on Orders. Amount 
of work that must be done does not pro- 
mise undue prolongation of Session. 

“And a very good thing, too,” said 
Squire of Malwood. “I’ve got a little 
business on hand in the autumn, and want 
time for study. It ’s the part of the Bard. 
You know I nromised to attend the Na- 
tional Eisteddfod of mv countrymen, to 
be held at Newport, Mon. When I say 
my countrymen. I of course speak in the 
Gladstonian or Homeric sense. The Plan- 
tagenets did not come from Wales. But 
I hapoen to represent Monmouthshire. In 
fact, I ’m not at all sure whether, if I gave 
my mind to it, I might not, with Loulu’s 
help (lovely Bardic name, Loulu), trace 
back my descent on the distaff side from 
Taleisen. Not going as far back as tbe 
sixth century, pausing in the nurlieuR of 
the tenth, we have Howel Dhu. Tom 
Ellis, M.A., a Welshman first and a 
Whip afterwards, tells me that a literal 
translation of that name, dear in Bardic 
circles, is the Black Hareourt.” 

“But,” I ventured to remark, “you’re 
not so black as you are sometimes 
painted.” 

“I hope not,” said the Squire, with a 
; far-away look in his eves. “I T)hu hone 
not. I confess I’m looking forward with 
'some interest to my new part. Am told I 
didn’t look bad at Devonshire House the 
other night in mv forbear Chancellor 
Harcourt’s gown. . But for a man of noble 
mien and commanding figure, there is more 
scone in tbe habiliments of a Bard.” 

As T left the room, the Squtre, posing 
in weird majesty, murmured the music of 
a memorable Ode : — 

“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless Prince ! 

Boast not thv arrest majori-tee. 

Though buoyed on Conquest’s crimson wing, 
My Arthur, Boon it shall not be.” 

# Business done. — W orkmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bill read a third time. 

Friday . — Yerburgh tells me no chance 
of. getting Government to do anything 
this Session in direction of national 
granaries. Yerburgh agrees with R. B. 
Marston that we are hastening to a con- 
dition of starvation. The whole case 
forcibly, lucidly, if not convincingly, set 
forth by R. B. in his book, “ War, 
Famine , and o%ir Food Supply just 


issued from St. Dunstan’s House. Not 
often a publisher permits himself the 
luxury of publishing one of hr* own books. 
R. B. M. gives himself and the public 
this pleasure. A terrible prospect, calcu- 
lated to cloud the sunlight of Jubilee days. 



The future Lord Granaries. 

(Mr. Y-rb-gh.) 

We are, it seems, dependent on North 
America and Russia for our daily bread. 
United States and Russia go to war with 
us ; stop supplies ; in a week stock of com 
and flour in Great Britain exhausted; 
famine stalks through the land ; supply of 
plump young children grows scarce; the 
sun of England sets. 

Yerburgh, M.P., and Marston, pub- 
lisher, want St. Michael to fork out 
£30,000,000 to buy com, store Jt up 
against the day when iniquitous designs of 
Russia and the United States shall he 
accomplished. St. Michael swears by 
All Angels he will have nothing to do with 
the scheme, and on we go to our doom ! 

Sark says he once knew an estimable 
gentleman who could not sleep o’ nights, 
apprehensive that the Gulf Stream would 
cease to circulate round the British. Isles. 
In such case we should become even as 
Iceland. That danger still exists. Now, 
pour comble de malheur, famine stares us 
in the mouth, so to speak. Life seems 
hardly worth living. 

Business done — Supply in Committee. 
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AT HENLEY. “ IPSE DIXIT.” 

[“ For a mile and a half the river was covered with elegant craft, in which youth was always at the 
prow and pleasure always at the helm .’ 7 — Daily Taper.] 


BY THE GOLDEN SANDS. 

(Mr. Punch's Special Correspondence.) 

Bournemouth . — The beautiful bay is 
studded with pleasure boats, and the 
beach strown with bathing machines. Six 
thousand excursionists visited the Winter 
Gardens to-day, and the price of whiskey 
has risen. Among the latest arrivals are 
the Earl and Countess of Flounder and 
Ladies Sole, Sir Reginald Rappee, and 
Baron Bunco of New York. 

Brighton . — A fresh breeze is blowing off 
the land, and in the midst of lovely sun- 
shine the pleasure yachts are doing a hand- 
some trade. An interesting accident very 
nearly occurred this morning to Miss 
Penelope Lipneck, youngest daughter ot 
Alderman Sir Ulysses Lipneck, Kt. The 
young lady in question was fishing off 
the West Pier for crabs, when an enor- 
mous crustacean, presumably a mammoth 
lobster, seized the bait, and would in- 
fallibly have dragged the fair votary of 
Isaac Walton into a submarine grave, 
had not Lieutenant Sparkleton, of the 
23rd City of London Volunteers (the Em- 
press of China’s Own Fallbacks), gallantly 
cut the tackle. Miss Lipneck happily 
suffered no injury beyond the loss or her 
gants de suede , which were swept into the 


water. The musical attractions of this 
Queen of watering places have been mate- 
rially increased during the past few days 
by many vocal and instrumental artists of 
both sexes, now on their way to the Ducal 
groves of Goodwood. Shrimps are cheaper. 

Cromer . — With considerable right, cer- 
tain of the most influential towns-folk have 
resolved to bestow the title of Queen- 
Empress of the East Coast upon this fa- 
voured resort. The influx of visitors is 
not altogether dissimilar from the descent 
of the Huns on the sunny plains of Italy, 
and like the progression of the barbarians 
of old, it never ceases. Last night a 
bagatelle board was converted into a bed- 
stead by a lady, who receives paying 
guests. The bands are numerous and har- 
monious, and the popular airs appear to 
be “ Sweet Marie ” and “ Beer , Beer, 
Glorious Beer!” Several large butterflies 
have been caught on the cliffs. The 
second cousin once removed of the Rajah 
of Bandicoot is expected here next week. 

Douglas ( Isle of Man ).— As usual in the 
land of the Deemster, the Liverpudlians 
are flocking to recruit their jaded appetites 
with plenty of bracing pick-me-ups com- 
pounded of sea-air and sea-bathing in 
equal proportions. Some capital negro 
minstrels help the general gaiety of the 
scene. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
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Sir Walter Scott derived most of the 
inspiration which pervades Peveril of the 
Teak from this hardy little island, enjoy- 
ing the benefit of Home Rule denied to 
her larger, but not more important, 
neighbours . 

Dover . — Nothing can be more interest- 
ing for a visitor to watch than the rapid 
progress now being made on the new 
Harbour Works. The driving of piles, 
with the concomitant bustle, is as exciting 
as the cinematographe, while the arrivals 
at and departures from the Admiralty 
Pier constitute a veritable kaleidoscope of 
International indisposition on the narrow 
way. The Duchess of Gorgonzola and 
suite passed through here on her way to 
Switzerland. There have been several 
expeditions by road to St. Margaret’s Bay, 
whence the secrets of empires are whirled 
over the bed of the ocean. An officer of 
one of the Belgian steam packets has been 
seen to order some stout bottled in Eng- 
land. Naturally great excitement prevails. 

Eastbourne . — The trees are now in full 
leaf, thanks to the Duke of Devonshire, 
and what visitor in the romantic park 
nanied after his grace would fail to main- 
tain that lawn tennis is the birthright of 
every Eastbournian? Picnics on Beachy 
Head are of daily occurrence, and it is 
said that a London glass merchant has 
made a contract for collecting the disused 
and abandoned bottles. At this time of 
year the coastguards are always in prime 
condition, and old salts with smuggling 
tales are at a premium. Owing to the 
influence of the aristocracy, the sale of 
winkles is not what it might be, though 
liberally supported by the Salvation Army. 

Follcertone . — A curious incident occurred 
here last night. As a gentleman was walk- 
ing on the Lees, an enormous poodle dog 
obstructed his path, and but for the 
courage of its owner. Colonel Walter 
Wagtail, would no doubt have left its 
mark upon the unfortunate visitor. 
Happily, the catastrophe was averted, and 
supper at the Pavilion was the sequel ot 
what might have been a lamentable con- 
tretemps. The boats to Boulogne run with 
remarkable regularity, and the pleasure of 
seeing passengers land has been distinctly 
discounted by the fact that the sea has 
been remarkably smooth. The Vicomte 
de Neron. direct descendant of the Em- 
nerors of Rome, has organised a picnic at 
Caesar’s Camp. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


PIGS. 

A pig ? No thanks ! Yet I will swear 
That never yet on any twig 
Hung half so juicy, rich and rare 
A fig. 

’Twould simply be a shame to dig 
One’s teeth into a thing so fair — 
Besides, it ’s really far too big 1 
[The reason, frankly, I forbear 
Is not lest I should seem a pig, 

But that for figs I do not care 
A fig-] 


Not the Sort op Fare which an 
Eminent Surrey Cricketer is able to 
digest. — A couple of ducks. 


4 4 Sending them away with a Flea 
in their Ear.” — The crowding-nut of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill by the Verminous 
Persons. 


VOL. CXIII, 


E 






NO HURRY! 

The Sultwn. “ Dear, dear ! How they do dawdle ! Such a time in coming to a Decision ! 
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AFTER THE PASSAGE IS OYER. 

{Scene — An apartment . Inmate discovered arranging a scientific 
apparatus . 

Inmate . And now I think everything is ready, and it’s time 
to begin. (A knock.) Pray enter. (Two travellers appear.) 
Will you be so kind as to say whether you have any cigars about 
you? 

First Trav. ( promptly ) . Certainly not. 

In. (politely). Pardon me, but I think you are mistaken. 
Allow me. (Produces a bundle from the inside pocket of the 
First Traveller’s overcoat.) And in this parcel I fancy we shall 
find six pounds of cigars ! 

First Trav. (astonished) . Yes, you are quite right ! 

Second Trav. (in amazement) . How wonderful ! 

In. (turning to Second Trav.). And now, Madam, will you be 
so good as to disclose whether you have any lace concealed about 
you? 

Second Trav. (indignantly). Of course not! 

In. (smiling). You are quite sure? Now I think, in spite of 
your assurance, that I shall be able to discover some. With the 
assistance of this apparatus I turn on a ray of light — (does so ) — 
and hi 1 presto! there is the lace pinned to your underskirt! 

Second Trav. (deeply impressed). Marvellous! 

First Ttoa). It is certainly very ingenious. I suppose you 
discovered the cigars and the lace with the help of the Rontgen 
| rays? 

In. I did ; and can now tell you that in the other inside pocket 
you have a bottle of Benedictine, and a parcel containing five 
thousand cigarettes. 

First Trav. Quite right. Wonderful ! 

Second Trav. Marvellous! Are you a conjurer? 

In. (sternly). No, Madam, someone more terrible — a Custom 
House officer! [ Scene closes in upon the discovery. 


LUGGAGE A LA SHAKSPEARE. 

First Stage. Bottle, cradle, and christening robe. 

Second Stage. Satchel, marbles, and pound of toffy. 

Third Stage. Guitar, short pipe, pound of tobacco. 
Fourth Stage. Sword-cover, and regulation uniform-case. 
Fifth Stage. Bag and wig-case. 

Sixth Stage. Slippers and^dressing-gown. 

Seventh Stage. Railway-ticket to Woking — not return. 


Civic International Civilities. — Hope the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress are enjoying themselves at Brussels, — “ where the 
sprouts come from,” as Mr. Penley observed, in Charley’s Aunt. 
In case anything should be wanting at the Burgomaster's table 
(which is improbable), they take with them their own “Savory,” 
and nothing else, that is, “ Knill ” besides. From the “ historical 
pageant ” they may get a hint or two for the next Lord Mayor’s 
show,— in which, however, Sir Faudel will take only a modified 
interest. 

The Brutality of Man. 

Miss Emily (aged forty , or thereabouts, to Lord Harry 
Shaver) . Oh ! how I should love to be a Jubilee bride ! 

Lord Harry. Well, cheer up I You won’t have to wait very 
long ! ___ ] 

“ Declined — with Thanks.” — Lord Wantage has returned the | 
decoration recently conferred on him by the Stjltan for Red 
Cross Society services. The Sultan will remember this noble- 
man’s title as “Lord Don’t-Wantage.” His Lordship did not 
consider the possession of the Order as peculiarly adwantageous 
to himself. 


■ — = Song of Omnibus Proprietors (as they left the Court after the 

Aquatic and Nbgkologic.— It seems fitting that the Wingfield sensible magisterial decision last Friday, July 23).—“ We ’re leav- 


Sculls should now have a Black-staffe fitted to them. 


ing thee in sorrow, Hannay ! ’ 
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“I 'ear that Tholomon Arons 'as 'ad 'is Shop burnt out ! ” 

’Well, ’e'th a very good Feller, Aronth ith. 'E detherves 
it !” 


AUGUSTE EN ANGLETERRE. 

At the Theatre. 

Dear Mister, — I recall to 1 me my first visit to an english 
theatre. In that time there I spoke at pain a hundred of words, 
and by consequence I carried alldays a dictionary of pocket in the 
which I searched the translation of the french phrases. Happily 
u keard to say that the English go to the theatre in great 
holding, en grande tenue , and I carried) my habit, all to fact as 
he must. I am gone to a theatre where they played an operette. 
If I could not to comprehend the words, I could to hear the 
music and to- regard the dances. 

I part in handsome cab, and I arrive to the theatre. Since 
that time thejre I have learnt that one should alldays to retain a 
place in the principal theatres, as at Paris, and that, not as at 
Paris, the location costs not more dear. Eh well, I mount the 
perron , and, having found the word fauteuil in my dictionary, I 
demand at the guichet , 11 one armchair of orchestra.” The em- 
ployed responds, “ One stol.” Une stalle , ah non! “One arm- 
chair of balcony,” I say. And him of to respond, et lui de 
repondre , ; Dreseukl.” What is this that this is that that ? Pas 
de fautev.il d’orchestre, pas de fauteuil de balcon . “ Can one to 
have one place in a lodge?” I demand to him. “A lodging,” 
says he. ‘Yes,” I respond to him, “a lodging.” Sans aucun 
doute ga mut dire une petite loge. “ No, Maounsiah,” responds 
he, “ not here, you must go to-morrow to- a haoussaigentt.” 

To-morrow,” I say , “ but I desire to see the operette this 
evening 1 Give to me then any place, even a stall, if you have 
of her.” 

Then I pay ten shillings six pennys — quel prix inorme ! — and I 


resign myself to pass the evening very squeezed, serri , on a 
bench all to fact in arrear under the balcony. But a pretty little 
female opener, ouvreuse , indicates to me an excellent fauteuil 
d’orchestre , absolutely at tbe centre, large and comfortable, where 
I install myself between two charming ladys in toilets of evening 
of the most elegants. I regard around and I see partout some 
adorable ladys, and not one sole hat. And all the men in habit. 
It is an evening of gala ! Ten shillings six pennys for that, it is 
not too much dear, by blue 1 

During the between-act, Ventr'acte , at Paris all tbe world goes 
out. That he makes hot, that he makes cold, what that may be 
whoi arrives, one quits bis place, and one walks himself in tbe 
foyer , or in the couloirs , or in the street, or one drinks a bock or 
a lemon with some water of seltz in a cafe at side. As that one 
escapes from the suffocating atmosphere of the parisian theatre, 
but at the fine that becomes fatiguing, and if tbe piece is in 
several acts and the between-acts drag in longness, trainent en 
longueur , one traverses some kilometres in marching of long in 
large. At London one can to repose himself tranquilly in his 
armchair, if he wishes not to smoke a cigarette, or to drink a 
“wisky” at the english mode, in the ref reshments-room , that 
which one calls in french, “ le bar.” I find that more commo- 
dious, plus commode. 

At the fine, in going out of the theatre, he falls of the rain, 
that which arrives often at London, sometimes at Paris. Ciel y 
est-on bouscule ! I arrest myself at the entry, seeking a handsome 
cab, and all these ladys, several very fat, several of high waist , 
de haute taille , march on my foots without even to demand par- 
don. And of time in time he arrives a mister, who cries, “ Now 
then, here he is, come along I ” or an employed of the theatre, or 
a groom in a “ maekintosch ” all wetted, and then the ladys run 
after, and they march all on my foots, jusqvfd ce que , just to this 
that I succeed to obtain a cab, and to- go myself of it. 

One other time I go to the Opera, so bad situated at tbe middle 
of those villain little streets, so dirty, so miserable, and there 
also he falls of the rain, and X attend all one half hour, still more 
shoved, bouscule , and I part absolutely the last, at the moment 
where the employeds shut the doors. And that after to have 
paid twenty and one shillings 1 

The third time I am gone to see Sir Irving and Lady Terry in 
this charming comedy of the illustrious Shaokspir, Much To Do 
About Nothing. I had read her in advance in french, and thus I 
hoped to comprehend of her a small little, aided by the Jests, 
gestes, of these artists so celebrated. The comedy is admirable. 
And what put in scene, quelle mise en scene! Swperbe / I admire 
much Lady Terry. She plays of a fashion truly ravishing, and 
one can not more gracious. Sir Irving is a great artist, but I ! 
comprehend not one sole word that be says, for be pronounces \ 
not tbe english as the most part of your compatriots. And what I 
of lively applauding 1 I have beard to say that the claqueur 
exists not in England. That comprehends himself when all the 
assistance applauds so vigourously. At the fine there is so much 
of noise that Sir Irving is forced of to make a little discourse. I 
comprehend not one word, hut I suppose that he prays the 
spectators of to go themselves of it tranquilly. More late one 
tells me that Sir Irving thanked the assistance- and that it is him 
who inaugurated this mode of speaking at the theatre. What droll 
of idea ! Figure to yourself, Mister Punch , a french actor making 
i a discourse on the scene ! Agree, &c., Auguste. 


JEAN INGELOW. 

Porn at Poston , Lincolnshire , 1820. Lied at Kensington , 1897. 

Sweet is the perfume of a perfect life ! 

Dear is the incense of a noble name ; 

Happy tbe ear removed from worldly strife, 

That only hears the echo of the voice’s fame. 

Jean Ingelow ! these attributes were yours, 

Sweet songstress ! gifted mistress of tbe pen 1 
You sang of Hope that still for us endures, 

And weaved your lyrics from the lives of Men. 

You told of what has been, and what, perchance, might he, 
You held the banner of the Great Good Right, 

And so across the unknown silent Silver Sea 
We bid “ Good mom ” in faith to your 11 Good night.” 


At Goodwood. 

He. Did you say, put a fiver on Ugly for the Cup ? 

She. Yes ; hut please be sure and see that Sir Henry Hawkins 
isn’t in the ring, or we may he committed for contempt of court 1 
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THERE AND BACK WITH A CARD. 

j During a delightfully refreshing Saturday-to-Monday outing 
at our dear (in one sense, but reasonable m an argumentum- 
! ad-pocketum sense) old friend Boulogne-sur-Mer, there came 
I into our possession a card directing our attention to the South 
j Eastern Hotel, formerly H6tel Zeeland, where, judging from the 
truly al fresco Parisian style and appearance of its Eestauration 
in full view of everything that is going on, including the easy 
travelling trams, in Boulogne, it ought to be all that any 
traveller’s fancy could paint it in two coats of paint, inside and 
out, especially as its manager is Monsieur Gr. Eabesch, late of 
the Hdtel Continental, Paris, whom, personally, the present de- 
ponent knoweth not from Mons. Adam du Jar din de Paradis, 
— which is simply Paris “ writ large,” — though he has a pleasant 
recollection of the aforesaid Parisian Hotel. But it is Manager 
Eabesch’ s card that will delight the idler who has absolutely 
nothing to do, after a quite perfect “ breakfast at the fork,” 

J or, as this can’t be provided for a mere song let us term it 
| “breakfast at the fork-out,” in the airy little “Cafe Restaurant 
i Gamier , Parc aux huitres on the Jetee , except to lazily smoke 
| the soothing cigar, dawdle with the fragrant coffee and its ac- 
companying chasse , and, when not gazing on the merry bathers, 

[ to peruse the literature provided by the aforementioned card. It 
speaks as excellent English as Thackeray’s English hero did 
h rench, when, in answer to the inquiry ‘ ‘ Qui va la?” he, ‘ * knowing 
the language ” answered “Jet ” The card announces how “ The 
8. E. Hotel Co,, L.D. , London , has purchased a grand site opposite the 
Casino and the sea for the purpose of building a Magnificent Hotel 
(400 Booms), but during this Season (1897) they ave decided to open 
the existing buildings , which will a commodate about 100 guets.” 

May we be among those future “ guets ” whom this hotel is to 
“a commodate ” To culinary connoisseurs there are just two 
places on the Continong that may rival each other in a reputa- 
tion for cuisine, namely, the Eestauration at the dare Maritime, 
Calais, and this “Parc aux huitres,” B’logne, which is not to be 
excelled, go where you will, except, perhaps — but that it is a bit 
too far from England merely for a breakfast — at Monte Carlo. 

Mr. Punch's special traveller in the Dejeunering business 
always likes to do a good turn to all who deserve to benefit by a 
brief holiday, and now , when the weather is tropical, and the sea 
absolutely calm, being fearful of moving violently lest it should 

f et too hot, now is the time for the aller et retour ! to Calais and 
ack, to Boulogne and back ! et voila tout / 

_ — 

EXPERIENCES OE AN EAEL'S-COURTIER. 

So hot and fine to-day that I feel disinclined to work at my 
History of English Civilization. Happy thought ; why not visit 
the “ Victorian Era " Show at Earl’s Court? I shall doubtless 
collect valuable material there for my book, especially if I go not 
in the frivolous spirit of a mere holiday-maker, but in the rever- 
ent mood of the anxious seeker after knowledge. Having pro- 
vided myself with a large note-book, I start. 

Numbers of people passing through turnstiles ; it is delightful 
to see how widespread is the desire to learn as much as possible 
about our national progress. First of all I meet some steam- 
engines and a large number of curious contrivances which are 
not, as I at first supposed, gigantic sewing-machines, but are 
electrical appliances of some kind. Wish I knew more about 
them ; note them down for special study at a future date. Pass 
on, and discover women making tin match-boxes. Strange, I 
never realised before how much the greatness of England de- 
pended upon the manufacture of these articles. Mustn’t forget to 
mention tin match-boxes in my chapter on commercial progress. 
Other people are cooking sweets and polishing imitation dia- 
monds. This last exhibit is doubtless a satire upon modem 
hypocrisy. But I notice they are called “ Parisian Diamonds,’’ 
and wonder vaguely how they illustrate the progress of the 
British nation. Now, as it is very hot here, I will sit down in 
the garden and write down the results of my observations thus 
far. Having done so, turn towards the Panorama, where I 
doubtless shall find a vivid presentment of some eventful scene 
in our national history. . . . Bather to my surprise, it proves to 
he an excellent picture of Ancient Rome. Am not quite certain 
at present what it has to do with the Victorian Era, hut doubt- 
less this is owing to my own stupidity. Next visit the “ Living 
Photographs.” Having waited about quarter of an hour in 
solemn silence, the showman takes pity on us at last. Must 
work the pictures of ballet-dancers into my chapter on c< National 
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Recreations.” But I don’t quite see how I am to deal with the 
circus and the marionettes, so I won’t visit those attractions at 
present. Might connect the great wheel, somehow, in a foot- 
note, with the Revolution of Time. Doubtless those people who 
are going up and down on the switchback find that this helps 
them to realise the greatness of England, especially as the switch- 
back is an American invention. 

Passing again into the building, I find myself in a model 
hospital ward. Very interesting. Pathetic wax dolls repose in 
cots, and are supposed to be suffering from various unpleasant 
diseases. And their beautiful complexions, which no doubt are 
exactly copied from life, testify in a very striking way to the 
progress of medical science. I feel sure that sixty years ago 
sufferers from diphtheria hadn’t such rosy cheeks. By the side 
of one of the cots is a splendid model of a nurse, really most 
life-like. I wonder if the wax it is made of is very hard. Pinch 
its cheek to see, when, to my astonishment and horror, it proves 
to be not a wax model like the rest, but a real, live, and justly 
indignant hospital nurse. I endeavour to explain my mistake, 
and retreat hastily. Visit the “ Sporting Section,” which seems 
to be very popular. Crowds of people are gazing with intense 
reverence at a row of shapeless cricket-balls, which, it seems, 
have been used in important matches. 

Proceed through many other galleries, and inspect an excellent 
collection of pictures. Then I return to the garden, sit and 
listen to the hand, and drink tea. The buns which accompany it 
are interesting relics, and were evidently baked (though the 
official guide omits to mention this) at the time of Her Majesty’s 
accession. Afterwards, feel disinclined for exertion, and refuse 
to join the unhappy-looking gentlemen who, clad in top-hats and 
frock-coats, are being jolted round on elephants. I visit “ Old 
London,” and learn, for the first time, that, sixty years ago, it 
was paved entirely with cobble-stones. 

Altogether, an excellent show, but somehow I have not learnt 
quite as much as I had expected from it about the national i 
progress of England during the last sixty years ! 


From the Irrepressible One (dodging). — Q. What is the 
meaning of the United States bawl ? A. Bounce 1 
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Friend {to Minor Railway .Official at Provincial Station). “’Ullo, Cocky, where ’ave you 

BEEN ALL THIS TIME?” 


is to entice his present wife into the lethal 
chamber at Battersea, and to-morrow he 
will marry ” , , . . 

But Sir Hubert had turned the lever of 
his motor-car to full speed a-head. 

“ Stop him ! ” cried the Marquis, “stop 
him ! Prosecute him with the utmost 
rigour of the law 1 He is exceeding the 
rate of 80 miles an hour 1 ” 

But the gallant young knight had dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

Chapter XLl. 

Alasl Sir Hubert had been too impa- 
tient in his flight. Scarcely had he 
travelled ten miles on his way, when his 
supply of oil gave out, and his motor-car 
came to a standstill. Leaping down from 
his engine, he knocked at the door of the 
nearest cottage, to see whether he could 
borrow some petroleum. The door was 
opened, and, to his amazement, before 
him stood the Lady Dorothea ! 

“ My Hubert I she exclaimed ; and 
rushed into his arms. Then she explained 
that, suspecting her father’s design in 
sending her to London, she had quitted 
the train on the first opportunity, and had 
taken refuge in this cottage. 

“ Then we will fly together, my love ! ” 
said Hubert. 

“ Hark 1 ” quoth Dorothea, growing 
deadly pale. “What is that?” 

They listened in silence, and heard the 
dreadful baying of bloodhounds 1 

“Alack!” said Dorothea; “my father 
has taken a hint from one of Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s romances, and means to destroy 
us by these fearsome beasts ! ” 

Scarcely had she spoken, when two enor- 
mous hounds came bounding round the 
comer. But a stalwart figure stepped in 
the road, pulled a pistol from his pocket, 
and — crack 1 crack! — the beasts lay dead 
almost at their feet ! 

“Noble hero!” exclaimed Sir Hubert, 
rapturously, to the stranger. “How can 
I thank you P ” 

“ County Council’s orders,” explained the 
unknown, who proved, indeed, to be the 
village policeman. “No dogs allowed 
without muzzles nowadays.” 
r “ Heaven reward the County Council ! ” 
exclaimed Sir Hubert. “ Having got 


Minor R 0 . {with dignity). “ Oh, I ’ad to go up on duty for the Naval Review at gome more petroleum, let us fly to my own 
-tt’ead. I ’ad." ■ Friend ( immessed). “Ah! Fine sight I expect it wur?” ” 


Spir’EAD, I *AD.” ■ Friend {impressed). “Ah! Fine sight I expect it wur?” 

Minor R 0. “Well, I can’t say as I saw much of it. I war a taking the 
Tickets at Vavx'ali!” 


THE DELIVERANCE OE DOROTHEA. 

{A Fragment of an Up-to-date Romance.) 
Chapter XL. 


with petroleum and the glow of victory, 
“having conquered in all the motor-car 


castle.” 

Hardly had they started when the shriek 
of a steam whistle sounded close at hand, 
and both turned in terror. 

“ ’Tis my father ! ” cried Lady Dorothea. 
“ ’Tis my father pursuing us on his 


contests, I come, in accord with the best steam motor-car ! Full spead a-head, my 
precedents, to claim the hand of your Hubert ! ” 


Fair shone the evening sun upon the • Flapdoodle.” 


daughter, the lovely Lady Dorothea 


And by this time they could clearly see 
the Marquis of Bunkum, as, seated tightly 


lists of Bunkum Castle, fairest upon the! “Gadzooks!” answered the Marquis, upon the safety-valve of his engine, he 

noble features .of Sir Hubert de Mont- j angrily, “ you may claim as much as you drew nearer and nearer. 

morency, as, with a deft movement of the please, but you ’re not going to have her.” But Sir Hubert’s gallant motor-car was 


lever, he caused his gallant motor-car to 
caracole nimbly in the midst of the arena. 


“ What ? ” cried Sir Hubert. 
“Sir,” answered the other, ‘ 


ave her.” But Sir Hubert’s gallant motor-car was 
not beaten yet. Indeed, it flew like light- 
you told ning, leaping, rather than running, along 


Throughout the afternoon had he ridden mo the other day to buy shares in the the road at a fearful speed. Yet the steam- 

Sy m kh ana ’> an d with such success Abracadabra Gold Mines. And by this engine still gained upon them until 

that towards the close not one of the evening’s paper I see that the company is Suddenly there was a fearful explosion ! 

onlookers had dared to venture a .ducat in liquidation!” Fragments of iron, wood, and the Marquis 

against his chances, partly because his vie- “’Tis false!” shouted Sir Hubert, of Bunkum, darkened the air! His boiler 

tory seemed assured, and partly because it “ That paragraph is the work of that sorry had exploded. 

was doubtful whether the lists of Bunkum scoundrel, Sir Midas Plutocrat ■” Sir Hubert folded the sobbing Doro 

were not a “place” within the meaning of “Who is about to become my son-in- thea in his arms. 


were not a “ place ” within the meaning of “Who is about to become my son-in- thea in his arms. 

the Act, and the rumour was freely bruited law,” said the Marquis of Bunkum, with a “Weep not,” he said. “We are safe, ' 
that more than one member of the Anti- cruel smile. “I have already despatched and your father is dead. So perish all 
^img was present in disguise, the Lady Dorothea to London, and she is those who sit upon the safety-valve I Now 

oJnlrullydid Sir Hubert apply the brake to marry him to-morrow! ” will we go and be married.” 

and bring his car to a standstill before the “But — but,” said Sir Hubert, aghast, And he pointed the head of his motor- 

r Bunkums seat. . “he is already married!” car straight for St. George’s, Hanover 

Sir, he said, Ms features glistening “What of that? This very evening he Square. 
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Mrs. Newealth . “And how is my Daughter getting on with her Music, Professor'?” 
Professor Da Capo . “Remarkably well. The only difficulty I find is in making 

HER OBSERVE THE RESTS ! ” 

Mrs . Newealth . “Oh, but she must. She has plenty of Time !” 


SPORTIVE SONGS. 

A Cricketer , repulsed in Ms advances to a Widow 
— relict of a wine-bibber — retorts in forcible 
tones . 


“ The King is dead ! Long live the King ! ” 
That is the moral of your plan. 

“ Old Time is on the wing,” you sing ; 

You only need hut one — the Man 
Who, thinking you the Queen of Earth, 
All beatific and all sweet, 

Will gown you as a dame of Worth, 

And doglike Yapp about your feet. 


This slave, of course, you may not love, 
But judge his sense by welcome deeds, 
And coo like any turtle dove 
Amid the desert of your weeds. 

You 5 d test his ardour, did he own 
The wherewithal to make a match ; 
But, failing that, you 5 d field alone, 

No “ butter-fingers ” at a catch 1 


Your innings first was all too short — 

A little over one long year — 

Your Late Lamented, bawled by port, 
Enjoys another atmosphere. 

He, knowing not the joyous shout 
That would his disappearance greet, 
Left you with thousands still “ not out,” 
Another partner here to meet. 


I wished that partner I could be, 

Before you sold yourself for pelf ; 

I had not got the £ s. d., 

You only batted for yourself! 

And now “ not out ” you will not wear 
The colours that you sadly lack. 

Keep up your wicket ! I don’t care 
If your life-score is framed in black 1 


DARBY JONES ON GOODWOOD. 

We all know, honoured Sir, the rap- 
turous, not to say frivolous, feelings with 
which the Troubadour was inspired as he 
returned after his trip (doubtless under 
the conduct of the antique Cook or Gaze) 
to Jerusalem and Joppa, carrying the 
banjo of the period. In similar tempera- 
ment, the Bard and Vates combined jour- 
neys to the resplendent Park, wherein, 
for a considerable consideration, his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon per- 
mits the members of the General Public 
(“our Pollies,” as I once heard a Greek 
scholar describe them) to assemble on that 
upland course which contributes so richly 
to the prosperity of the lowlanders of 
Chichester. I look upon the Goodwpod 
| Meeting, Sir, as the final picnic of the 
i London season, where wearied Duchesses 
I and fatigued Countesses can regale them- 


selves under the trees on viands not to be 
despised by those Sybarites of whom we 
read at Free Libraries, in works descrip- 
tive of classic times. I know nothing so 
pleasant as a lunch beneath those beeches. 
I believe them to be of that order of trees 
which in fair sunshine convert the hillside 
into an aristocratic Rosherville Gardens. 
The mayonnaise, be it of salmon, lobster, 
or the more modest crab, gathered from 
the tanks of Hamble by Southampton 
Water, seems to have a succulence denied 
to the crustaceans to be found in the 
shell-fish marts of our Great Metropolis, 
while the vintage of champagne cools the 
gullet with an extra sparkle of satisfaction. 

Perhaps this jubilation of Food may be 
accounted for by the brilliant costumes 
with which it is surrounded. Lovely in- 
deed is this parterre (I trust I have spelt 
the word right) of fair women arrayed in 
gaiments which even the Queen of Sheba, 
on her celebrated visit to the Emperor of 
Israel, could not have rivalled. A Lovely 
Lady whom I once knew used to regret 
that her sex was not, like the jockeys, 
accommodated with an apartment wherein 
to change apparel. She assured me that 
if any great milliner could contract for 
such a room, the metamorphoses would 
exceed in one day at Goodwood those 
chronicled by the Poet Ovid. I quite 
believe her, and so, no doubt, do you, Sir. 

At the same time, it is only right to 
record that, despite Royal and Ducal sur- 
roundings, Goodwood is frequented by 
bands of the most unscrupulous brigands 
ever permitted to exercise an illegitimate 
calling. I am not squeamish, and am well- 
known at Scotland Yard, but I do aver, 
and with feeling (for was I not three years 
ago relieved, nolens volens (Latin Dictionary 
again) , of thirty-two glittering spondulicks 
in a canvas bag just opposite the Grand 
Stand?), that the modest Waterhury 
watch is not free from molestation either 
on the Ducal drives or in the High Street 
of the Cathedral Town. 

But away with melancholy! Let us to 
the top of the cue. Your tipster sings, 
after depriving him of declaring that cer- 
tainty which he wired you for the Stewards 5 
Cup* : — 

Look out for the Cape that owns a Saint , 

Look out for the Martian Field, 

Don’t think of another Sister's faint 
With a Miller, who cannot yield. 

A Duke and an Earl will surely score, 

And the Heir Apparent shine; 

While the Upper Crust is brought to Rust, 

And Pretty Miss Fanny is mine ! 

Trusting to meet you amid the Blaze of 
Rank and Fashion with which you corrus- 
cate, I am, as always, 

Your humble henchman, 

Darby Jones. 

[We never received any message from D. J.— Ed.] 


A LONDON ROTJNDEL. 

In summer set, the meadows gay 
Will smile for you a little yet ? 

While suns with glorious westering ray 
In summer set. 

The joys which sunlit fields beget, 

The hay-making, half toil, halt play, 
The music made when scythes are whet, 
The scented swathes of new-mown hay, 
Inspire in me one fond regret — 

I would that I were down to-day 
In Somerset! 


A Vulgar Tonic. — G ent-ian. 
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Lizzy. “Please, Sir, will you open the Gate for me?” 
Short-sighted Old Gent. “Why, my little Girl, you can 
open it for yourself!” 

Lizzy. “ Oh, please Sir, do open it.” 


Short-sighted Old Gent. “Very well. There! 
ME WHY YOU couldn’t OPEN IT FOR YOURSELF.” 

Lizzy. “Please, Sir, 'cause the Paint’s wet! 


Now TELL 


CONFESSIONS. 

For you my cudgelled brains have made 
Not unreluctant album-rhymes, 

For you Dumb Crambo I have played — 
Grotesque impromptu pantomimes. 
Blindfold for you the unerring pig 
I’ve drawn with eminent success — 

My latest task is just as big, 

I must confess ! 

You come to- me with book in hand, 
j And first upon the open page, 

Obedient to your command, 

I meekly write my name and age. 

Next, answer all these questions, eh? 

By Jove, I’min a pretty mess ! 

My inmost thoughts and tastes, you say, 

I must confess ! 

What are my favourite Christian names? 

At any rate, I ’ll answer that ; 

Though Rhyme, perhaps, might point to 
James, 

Reason approves Jehoshaphat. 

And as for girls — sweet names abound, 

As Sarah, Jane, Jemima, Bess, 

Yet ’Lizer has a winsome sound, 

I must confess 1 

My favourite book? That’s rather hard. 

One might put first some three or four— 
Old Froissart, or the Immortal Bard, 

Or Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 

But since there ’s only in the pack 
One ace of trumps, the claims I press 
Of Whitaker, his Almanack, 

I must confess 1 

The colour I love best — is blue, 

The colour of your eyes, I think — 


Which leads appropriately to 
The question next, my favourite drink ? 
’Tis not distilled from vine or hops, 

I drink, I trust without excess, 

The mild, exhilarating “Kops,” 

I must confess! 

My favourite game — is grouse. You scoff, 
How greedy of me ? Ah, I see ! 

The other sort of game — say, golf. 

And sport ? Well, ratting does for me ! 
What quality I most admire ? 

In lovely woman — fickleness, 

In man — for wealth a high desire, 

I must confess ! 

Pet hobby ? That should be a hawk — 

I speak but as a naturalist — 

What nonsense ? do you say, I talk ? 

Well, there, it’s — stamps, if you insist. 
One last confession now for you, 

What I have written, more or less, 

Is not conspicuously true, 

I must confess ! 


THE STALL MENDICANT’S VADE MECUM. 

Question . Is not a Stall Mendicant a 
lady who stands with a money box at 
street comers petitioning for alms? 

Answer. Certainly; but the accessories 
to her calling — a rug, a chair, a table, and 
a placard — must not be overlooked in the 
full description. 

Q. What is the object of the Stall Men- 
dicant in rattling her money box ? 

A. To attract the attention of the busily 
employed to the claims of the charity dis- 
played on her placard. 


Q. Is the character of the charity thus 
displayed of any great importance ? 

A. It is not, if care is taken that it 
bears reference to either the sick or the 
young. 

Q. WTiat is the customary age of the 
Stall Mendicant ? 

A. Usually that classified “uncertain,” 
because it is certain to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of forty. 

Q. But is not the Stall Mendicant some- 
times of tender years ? 

A. Occasionally; and this species is 
particularly irritating to old gentlemen 
hurrying to catch a train. 

Q. Then the Stall Mendicant can cause 
irritation ? 

A. Assuredly ; for her importunities are 
frequently unwelcomely familiar, and 
chronically out of place. 

Q. Are the Stall Mendicants of comely 
appearance ? 

A. Rarely. As a rule the Stall Mendi- 
cant is a spinster who has long ceased to 
attract by either charm of manner or 
beauty of form or face. 

Q . What is the excuse for the Stall 
Mendicant’s importunities ? 

A. Charity, which in her case is required 
to cover, if not a sin, at least a nuisance. 

Q. Can you think of any benefit that 
springs from the existence of Stall Mendi- 
cants ? 

A. It is possible they may be a blessing 

• in disguise to the editors of daily papers. 

Q. In what way? 

A. By causing the infuriated public to 

• write letters of complaint adapted for in- 
sertion during the silly season. 
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THE MODERN HAT. (A STUDY IN SHADOWS.) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.T. 

House of Commons, Monday, July 19. 
— Often heard of “dragging red herring 
across path.” Never before to-night 
witnessed performance. Proceeding most 
effective. It was a Scotch herring, 
and the draughtsman was the Wearisome 
Weir. 

House in Committee of Supply ; Foreign 
vote on ; for weeks and months the Squire 
oe Malwood, reminiscent of an earlier 
statesman, had been publicly “ longing to 
be at ’em 1 ” Prince Arthur, with his 
sword drawn, stood waiting for the man 
of brawn. Now the lists were open; 
trumpets brayed ; swords flashed ; the 
tourney had commenced. Proved an ex- 
ceedingly tame affair. Squire seemed to 
have exhausted all his ardour in anticipa- 
tion. Mindful of one of highest traditions 
of British statesmanship, he would not 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Government on 
questions of Foreign policy. Only wanted 
to know, you know, just as much as it 
would be convenient to tell. 

George Curzon told as little as possible 
in speech of half hour’s duration. Then 
Members went off at a tangent all over 
world from Madagascar to the Mediterra- 
nean, from Cephalonia to Cyprus, from 
Trichinopoly to the Transvaal. Ernest 
Beckett, dropping in on the Sandwich 
Islands, told interesting story of mission- 
ary enterprise. These good men, hailing 
from United States, have, he averred, de- 
posed Queen ; established a standing 
army ; compelled everyone to go to 
church ; made sleepiness through the 
sermon a high crime and misdemeanour ; 
denounced dancing as the unpardonable 
sin. 

Beckett’s weird story illustrated by un- 
canny effects. As he spoke the lightning 
flashed; the thunder rolled; the lashing 
rain was heard through open windows 
falling on the courtyard outside. The 
startled House, attuned to solemn mood, 




The Wearisome One . “ Man, it ’s gettin’ pair- 
feckly awfu* ! I merely rrise tae ventillate the 
Scottish herrrin’, when, ye’ll harrdly believe it, but 
up gits yon Bolfour and cllosurrres me ! ! ! ” 

not to be lightened by Sage of Queen 
Anne’s Gate denouncing Government as 
meanest in motive, lowest in action of any 
he had known since, in the prime of youth, 
he joined the diplomatic service. 


When Sage sat down, the Wearisome 
One discovered on his legs, looking more 
than usually wise. What would he his 
subject ? Autonomy in Crete ? the Peace 
negotiations? the Soudan advance? the 
Behring Sea imbroglio ? There was a 
rumbling sound. Members thought the 
thunder had begun again. It was only 
premonition of movement of the hydraulic 
machinery whereby, in -moments of in- 
tense emotion, the Wearisome One draws 
his voice from remote recesses of his boots. 

“ Mr. Lowther,” the voice said, in 
curdling tones, “I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to a question 
affecting Scotch herrings.” 

In a moment the House threw off the 
sombre mood bom of a sultry night. A 
Deal of merry laughter broke forth. Be- 
fore it had subsided Prince Arthur 
moved the closure. The Wearisome One, 
his herring and his string, were hustled off 
the pathway, along which public business 
moved with merrier pace. 

Business done. — Mr. Weir draws a 
Scotch herring across the path, and what 
came of it. 

Tuesday . — A nice frank way about 
Londonderry. _ No difficulty when he 
speaks in knowing exactly what he wants. 
In Lords, to-night, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bill down for second reading. Bee- 
per understood to have, moved that stage 
in the course of a private conversation 
with himself conducted with head drooping 
over bundle of manuscript on the table. 
Wemyss had intended to move rejection. 
In deference to recommendation of Miners’ 
Association, he magnanimously withheld 
his speech. This was Londonderry’s 
opportunity. Seized it to run amuck at 
Bill, and thrust viciously at the meek 
figure standing behind it. which he alluded 
to as that of Mr. “Chamberlin.” Too 
much reason to fear he does not view Don 
Jose and his works with the loyal satis- 
faction that becomes a leading Member of 
the Unionist Party. Almost pathetic to 


see him holding out trembling hands to 
the Markiss, begging him to save sound 
Conservative principles from malign Radi- 
cal influence. 

A touch of genius was the creation of 
the one-armed miner. Having drawn 
painful picture of the ruined mine-owner, 
Londonderry, with quick, unexpected 
movement, dragged in the one-armed man. 
Short and simple are his annals. With 
constitutional tendency to place himself 
in the way of compensation for accident, 
he lost an arm whilst engaged upon his 
daily avocation. A compassionate em- 
ployer found work for him in the mines. 
But when a Bill, foisted upon a Conserva- 
tive Cabinet by a former Radical, becomes 
part of the law of England, that one- 
armed labourer must go. No employer 



Lord L-nd-nd-rry introduces his Marvellous 
One-armed Miner to the House of Lords. 

harrassed by such legislation could afford 
to find work for a man whose early pre- 
disposition to get into the way of things 
resulted in disablement calculated to make 
him more than ever liable to accident. 
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A LAY OP THE G. P. 0. 

We live in a whimsical age, 

’Twixt you and myself and the Post ; 
’Tis the ways of the latter supply me with 
matter 

For marvel — they have me on toast 1 

It constantly has me on toast 
(Of course, it is only in play !) 

Though its tricks are so numerous, not the 
least hum’rous, 

Is surely the theme of my lay. 

The particular theme of my lay 
Is what recently moved me to mirth, 

In a place where they traffic in things 
telegraphic, 

And wire to the ends of the earth. 

’Twas not to the ends of the earth 
That I wired, but to towns near at 
hand — 

The rule of addresses, each one will con- 
fess is 

The joke of St. Martin’s-le-Grand ! 

I wired from St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
To New-Cross and Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Each address had a hyphen or two to 
enliven 

Its look — ’tis a habit of mine ! 

I laughed (an old habit of mine) 

At the Postmaster-General’s fun; — 
While New-Cross amounted to two words, 
he counted 

Newcastle-on-Tyne as but one ! 

This simple example ’s but one 
Of the freaks of the Post-Office sage, 
Whose fancy created this system belated, 
That lasts in our whimsical age ! 


THE N. P. BY PIGEON POST. 


Tommy. “ Really , Mr. Lowther, Sir ! To call 
merely because he bears My name ! E 

With only one arm and a large family he 
must be cast out. 

Great literary geniuses have ere this 
made effective use of partial dismember- 
ment. Louis Stevenson knew how to 
make terrible the beat on the pavement of 
a wooden leg. An older master, Charles 
Dickens, added a wooden leg to the 
pathos and effect of the reading of Mr. 
Silas Wegg. It is reserved for the Marquis 
of Londonderry to lead into House of 
Lords a one-armed man, slowly walking 
him through the ranks of a tearful as- 
sembly. That anonymous one-armed man 
has struck a blow at the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill, under which it still reels. 

Business done. — In spite of London- 
derry’s one-armed friend, Lords read a 
second time Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

Friday . — A quiet night with Army 
Estimates in Committee of Supply, Sark 
finding time to scan outer sheet of Times , 
comes upon pretty line in marriage 
announcements. “ Farewell — Winter.” 
Then follows prosaic announcement of how 
a Mr. Farewell has married a Miss Win- 
ter. But these details cannot, for a 
poetic mind like Sark’s, spoil the match- 
less effect of the single line,** Farewell, 
Winter /” Henceforth all is sweet spring, 
lush summer-time. 

Never since poets began to sing has 
there been such a perfect epithalium. Of 
course Shakspeare forestalled it, as he was 
before everything. The same idea, ap- 
plied to other circumstances, is expressed 


oa a mere laud -lubber like him before Me ; and 
sally, Sir, well — shiver my timbers ! 1 ” 

in those lines said to be written m geld 
on an inner chamber at White Lodge, 
Richmond : 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 

That counts fifteen words. It may be all 
said in two. u Farewell, Winter !” 
Business done . — Voted millions. 


FURTHER PRIVILEGES FOR COLONIAL 
CELEBRITIES. 

(To be conferred on them at their next visit.) 

Permission to sit on the Woolsack and 
in the Speaker’s Chair during the debates 
in the Lords and Commons. 

Latchkeys to Buckingham Palace, Marl- 
borough House, and Windsor Castle. 

Pass to the Royal Box at Co vent Garden, 
the Lyceum, and the other theatres pa- 
tronised by Royalty. 

Entrance at all times to private views 
everywhere. 

Perpetual right to visit, on the Sabbath 
day, all places of entertainment closed on 
Sunday. 

Pass to the editorial rooms of all the 
leading London dailies and weeklies. 

Free admission to the National Gallery 
and the South Kensington Museum on a 
Students’ Day. 

And~~as a unique distinction — right to 
travel in a railway compartment not over- 
crowded in any excursion-train started on 
a bank holiday. 


First Wing. Got well over the snow. 
Going strong. Can see a lot of bears in a 
sort of inland sea. 

Second Wing. Still on the move. Came 
across the moon. A portion of it seems to 
be made of green cheese. 

Third Wing. Balloon still on the move. 
Quite a fashionable watering-place within 
sight of the Pole. Ice baths splendid in- 
stitution. Bathing so bracing. 

Fourth Wing. French idea of North 
Pole quite right. It is a sort of dancing- 
garden — just like the place in Paris. 

Fifth Wing. Just over the North Pole. 
The advertisers have been there. See dis- 
tinctly an announcement about some- 
body’s soap. 

Sixth Wing. On the road home. Every- 
thing a great success. Please give to 
Harry — who will apply for it — half-a- 
crown. 

P.S . — Fxtract from a private letter. So, 
my dear old man, I sent off all the pigeons 
myself, and I only hope they will like 
them. Applications for half-crown so far 
unsuccessful. 


De Errore Corrigendo. — “Burges v. 
Bruges.” In last week’s issue, in men- 
tioning the monument of Admiral Burges, 
the name was spelt “ Bruges,” and on this 
false foundation a monumental joke was 
erected. Finding too late that “ Burges ” 
was the correct card, our monumentally- 
affected “Defendant in error” at once 
confessed and apologised, and Mr. Justice 
Punch, in his own Court of Uncommon 
Pleas, now quashes the writ. 
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Anxiety of^Mr. Punch [lest his Majesty , 1 King Khoulalon 
korn, of Siam, should desire to present him with a “'Whiii 
Elephant.” 


TO H.B.H. 

T u The Prince of Wales is going to Marientad for a course of the waters.” 

Fall Mall Gazette.] 


This joyous time, Sir, you have stood the test 
Of never-ending trouble and turmoil, 

You Ve worked with ardour and unflagging zest 
To make a real pleasure of your toil ; 

You Ve made the show a genuine success, 

You Ve made us proud that you ’re Victoria’s son, 
By courtesy and tact and deft address 

You Ve made the Empire more than ever One ! 
You Ve earned your holiday, and at Marienbad 
May you refreshed be by its healing cure ; 

But at the ’Bad remember for your good the cad 
That neither Prince nor peasant can endure ! 


ran all round the edifice, and altogether he kept us in a state of 
pleased and expectant attention. After learning that the pulpit 
=:> had been captured from a neighbouring parish, “ the dear rector 

3 /, having, with his own loving hands, scraped off the paint,” we 

Z. ' 't made for the “ Sceptre Hotel.” 

Cjj Here we had a hasty stand-up lunch on sponge-cakes and 
S similar etceteras, and then took our places in the eighteen breaks, 

W which were drawn up in the High Street outside, waiting to take 
jjg| us to Six Elms Park, a distance of about a mile. We sat for an 
hour before the order to start was given, time apparently being 
no object with archaeologists. When the parson in charge had 
tfj: found the last lost sheep, and counted us over for the fifteenth 

il*5 time, the signal was given by dog-whistle, and, like Galileo’s 

■ f world, we moved after all. The rustics stood, one-deej), won- 

V' dering what sort of beanfeasters we were anyway, especially as 

JjJ we had no concertinas, and were forbidden to blow a horn. For 

fear of being too modem we jjulled up at the slightest descent 
f to apply the skids, which mostly refused to catch. However, we 
eventually reached the Tudor mansion without mishap, and a 
! further wait occurred before we were admitted. 

. After we had been sufficiently reminded of our presumption in 

iSV intruding, we were somewhat reluctantly let in through a wicket- 
gate by a prehistoric menial. Like a pit-cl or crowd, we streamed 
into the second court, where we stood in the sun, while a learned 
professor discoursed on the history of the place. Of this I re- 
member nothing, except that some antiquarian was called the 
“ Perambulator ” of the county — a delightful designation which 
may be recommended to political organisations when they are tired 
present titles. Our jaws collectively fell when the announcement 
was made that we could only view the inside in parties of 
twenty-five, as the floors were unsafe. This was in spite of the 
county hall, which had been given there shortly before. The 
majority of us therefore waited another two hours in the back- 
yard and the garden while the first two> or three parties were 
being taken through the three hundred odd rooms. Some, I 
regret to say, never saw the bedchamber at all where James the 
First was to have slept but didn’t, or the owner’s peer’s robes, 
or any of the other attractions. We had to content ourselves 
lalon- with a sight of the governess at tea. Then our personal con- 
'Whiie ductor hurried us off to the country seat of the Society’s noble 
President. , , , „ , . . 

Arriving famished, an hour late, we hastily partook of his hospi- 
tality, and then skidded back to the “Sceptre.” Here we had 
dinner, followed by loyal and local toasts, and much patting on 
„ the back. We wound up the evening in the Public Hall, where a 
aters. i ec t ure by an unconscious humourist was in progress, on “Palseo- 
e ‘ ] lithic Kitchen Middens.” Slide after slide of split bones, and 
what the lecturer termed ovall-headed flint implements, were ex- 
hibited on the screen, and were loudly cheered. Too much of 
this excitement after dinner might have been bad for the diges- 
tion, so we departed apologetically for the station, missing the 


OUR ARCHAEOLOGICAL OUTING. 

London , July 28, 1897. ^ ^ 

Dear Mr. Punch,— F or real, downright giddiness you can’t f ^.J |\\, V \1\ . llifi 

do better than take a day with the archaeologists, and I therefore | id 1 ^ \ 

venture to give your readers the benefit of some experiences. / 

We started — a party of two, in company with other members of jl \ §l^.< ^ / 

the Society — about ten o’clock yesterday morning, from the ter- ~Jlj ML / 

minus of one of the Southern lines, and duly arrived, not more j \yy LT* MT s V l \yr 

than a quarter of an hour late, at Six Elms, a pretty country / W/ 1 /W/ sf ? )ntTL 

town some twenty miles from London. Here we were met by / I .V V V\ \ \ ' *' l, /yy/ A* hi 

some local fellow- workers and other enthusiasts who had flocked • y \ v y 7 ™ 

from all parts of the country, to the number of about three 

hundred. The first item of the programme was a paper by the , . .. 

rector on the Parish Church, whither we proceeded, in order to Some of the Antiques. 

the novel wfy with which the preacher presented the architects included 

ral details nf tbp address He generally said “North” when he who cooed forth platitudes to her husband in a drawling oao 
meant “ South,” and told us that the church was 175 feet long by voice, as if each word were worth Eour f at men and 
56 inches wide, and that the pulpit (meaning the gallery) a centenarian. Yours dissipatedly, Z. x . . A. 


Some of the Antiques. 


Yours dissipatedly, 


VOL. cxm. 
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INSINUATING. 


Uncle Nicholas. “So your Aunt Mary gave you that nice Horse and Cart. Do all your Aunts make you such nice 
Presents ? ” 

Freddy . “No ; but then, you know, Aunt Mary is my Godmother.’* Uncle Nicholas. “Ah, I had forgotten that!** 
Freddy . “And I am afraid you have forgotten that you are my Godfather!** 


SHOPPING- A CENTURY HENCE. 

(A Sequel to the recent discoveries in British Columbia.) 

Scene — Stores of the period. Assistant discovered polishing fancy articles 
of yellow metal. To him enter Customer. 

Customer. Rather pretty, those knick-knacks. 

Assistant. Yes, Sir, we have just received them by the Electric 
Waggon Post. They are becoming very popular. 

Oust. Were they made in England ? 

Assist. No, Sir, in Canada. Nothing is made in England 
nowadays. Since the last strike the country can’t stand the 
expense. 

Gust. I see ; and what are they made of ? Tin, I suppose. 

Assist. Wei II, no, Sir. They are cheap, and tin is expensive. 

Gust. Then I suppose silver, or, rather, silver-gilt ? 

Assist . Well, no, Sir, we couldn’t afford silver. For this sort 
of line we go in for the showy combined with the cheap. 

Gust. How do you secure it P 

Assist. By using the most plentiful metal in the world — gold. 

Gust. I see. Well, I will have a shilling’s worth. In the 
meanwhile, can you oblige me with change for an ounce of coal P 

Assist. Certainly, Sir. 

[Opens cash-box and produces bank-notes. 

Our Irrepressible One writes to inquire whether many of the 
statements made by the disloyal Press of India may not be fitly 
described as “ Brahmin Bulls.’’ 

Correct Definition of the Little Englanders. — The mites 
of a Mighty Imperial cheese. 


T HE MODE OE T HE MOMENT. 

Scene — Editor's Sanctum. Time— The Eve of Publication. 

Present— Editor and Sub. 

Editor. Now, have we got in everything of importance ? 

Sub. I think so. The races are fully reported, including the 
betting at the j>ost. 

Ed. That ’s right. Pedigree of the winners given in every case ? 

Sub. Certainly ; that is one of our strong points. 

Ed. And the cricket — is that all right ? 

Sub. Quite. Careful analysis of the bowling, and four columns 
given to consideration of the Slogger’s second innings. 

Ed. Could not be better. Have we our usual amount of golf 
and polo ? 

Sub. Assuredly. Specials at Ranelagh and Wimbledon havo 
reported fully. 

Ed. Billiard match provided for? 

Sub. Quite. Column and a half devoted to Bob’s last break. 

Ed. Well, is there anything else ? 

Sub ( after consideration ). No. I think not. Stayl Ye 
have some foreign intelligence, a report of the proceedings in 
Parliament, an account of the doings in the County Council, 
a long case in the Chancery Division, and a forecast of the 
harvest. 

Ed. I see. Well, you could dispose of all that sort, of thing 
in a ten-line paragraph 1 [Scene doses in on the suggestion. 

At Scarborough. 

Miss Araminta Dove. Why do they call this the Spa? 

Mr. Bhino-Ceros . Ohl I believe the place was once devoted 
to bo xing exhibitions. [Miss A. D. at wise as ever. 







AUGUSTE EN ANGLETEEEE. 

The Coffee Concerts of London. 

Dbab Mister,— The stranger finds at London so many of parks, 
so many of gardens, so many of squares, that he would believe 
himself of aboard, d’dbord , in the city the best arranged for to 
amuse himself in full air the evening. But no 1 Par tout some 
parks, some gardens, but as restaurant , as coffee concert, there 
is but two — the Exhibition at Earl Court and the Imperial 
Institution. 

One time I am gone to visit this last. What sad place 1 1 
march by some innumerable gallerys, filled of announces, and of 
time in time I demand, “ Where finds himself the garden ? ” As 
that I arrive in fine to a court of the most lugubrious, absolutely 
that which you call the “ backyard ” of a house, surrounded of 
high walls, where I perceive a crowd of persons, very squeezed, 
essaying of to sit themselves on some chairs not enough numerous. 
At the middle a “ hand's stand,” where Mister Strauss and his 
orchestra play some dances of a ravishing fashion. But what 
garden! A garden in brick, shut up, absolutely without air. 
And these amiable Londonians, who pay some taxes enough great 
for to maintain the magnificent Hide Park and the delicious 
Kensington Garden, at two steps from there, sit themselves all 
tranquilly in this “ backyard ” without to desire other thing I 
One other time I am gone to Earl Court. A friend invites me 
to dine at the “ Wellcome Club ” in the garden of the Exhibition 
at eight of clock. That should to he very agreeable by a such heat. 
I put myself in habit, I mount in handsome cab. and I say to the 
coacher, “ The Exhibition.” “ Erlskt,” says he, “ ouitchentrinsa.” 
I comprehend not, and therefore I say, “ Earl Court.” “ Raitcha, 
Maounsiahl” responds he, and we part. 

After a course enormously long we arrive, I pay to him three 
shillings six pennys, and I enter by a narrow door. That 
astonishes me not, for I recall to myself the entry of the national 
Museum of South Kensington. He makes very hot and I march 
very far until to this that I arrive to a staircase. I find there 
an employed, and I say to him, “ Is it that I shall arrive soon to 
the Exhibition?” “ Nottir,” responds to me he, “other side, 
stationir.” Sapristi! He is already eight of clock, he must to 


retrace road, rebrousser chemin , immediately. I march very 
quick all the long of the corridor, I traverse the street, I pass a 
tourniquet, I go all right, tout droit, and I arrive to a lake. I 
see an employed. I demand to him, “It is here, the Wellcome 
Club ? ” He responds that no, and he explicates to me that I 
must to traverse the bridge at side. I traverse him. I encounter 
another employed. Him also indicates to me the road. I en- 
gage myself in a labyrinth of gallerys, I go to right and to left, 
and in fine I arrive to another bridge. A la bonne heure , encore 
un pont! Some bridges, some staircases, as Venise. I regard 
my watcb ; h© is eight of clock and a quarter. He must to hasten 
the step. I traverse this new bridge and I arrive to the entry 
from where I am parted. Que diable ! 

Of new I demand by where he must to go, of new I traverse 
the bridge, and in fine I arrive to one other bridge still more 
long, entirely covered of reclaims, reclames. It is enormous, 
and at the end finds himself a staircase of the most steeps. I de- 
scend him with care, and, as I see not any employed, I go to left. 
I find myself in a species of tunnel, and I arrive to another entry. 
The employeds say to me that I must to return. Sapristi , 
encore ! And at present he is eight of clock and half. By blue, 
he must to run ! 

At step of course I go out of the tunnel, I pass the staircase so 
steep, and I arrive to another “band’s stand,” surrounded of 
cafes. Ah, without any doubt it is here ! I demand again. But 
no, not yet! Another staircase, another bridge 1 Mon Dieu , 
what of bridges 1 By a such heat, it is one can. not more fatiguing. 
I mount the staircase very quick and I find myself in a bazaar, 
filled of world, where the air is still more hot. Impossible of to 
run. All slowly I advance, and I arrive to another staircase and 
to another garden. There I perceive the words, “Wellcome 
Club” In fine 1 

My friends are very, very amiable. They have attended three 
quarters of hour, but all of same they complain not themselves 
of it. I demand thousand pardons, and I express all my regrets. 
Then we dine, we are all very gay, there is some charming 
misses among the invited®, and I pass an evening of the most 
agreeable®. But I shall xorget never the staircases and the 
bridges of Earl Court. Agree, &c., Auguste. 







COME FROM THE DOG-S— A PROTEST. 

My Dear Mr. Punch, — We all of us look upon you as oui 
friend, and if our representative on your establishment used, 
in days gone by, to bite your nose, he now is entirely respectable. 
And if he did bite your nose in those distant times, it was not 
from malice, but only in the day’s work, or, rather, play. 

Well, my dear Sir, as our friend, we ask you to call the powers 
that be to attention. For the last two or three years we have 
been chivied and worried a3 if we had strayed on to the Derby 
course, and were taking, amidst hooting, a preliminary canter. 
We have been muzzled and unmuzzled, put under restrictions 
here, and left free there. Like the gentleman in the song, “ We 
don’t know where we are.” 

And now comes a crowning annoyance. If we leave England, 
to follow our people on the Continent, we are to be put in 
quarantine before we are permitted to return I 

I see that some of our friends are declaring that at the next 
election they will turn the Ministry out if the Ministry don’t get 
us in 1 Quite right 1 Love me, love my dog. They had better 
be warned in time or else there will be what I have the honour 
to sign myself, A Nice Bow-wow. 

THE USE OP USURY. 

(Supplementary Letters,) 

Post-mark— St, James's, 

Sir, — I think the money-lender should not only be prevented 
from taking more than three per cent, (on the model of the old 
interest for Consols) for his money, but should also be required 
to give substantial security to the borrower. If some such regu- 
lation as this were put in force I should not have to sign myself, 
One in sad Need op a Paltry Fiver. 

Post-mark — Boulogne . 

Sir, — -It is obvious that money-lenders should be forced to pay 
not only the principal but the interest of the money advanced. 
A person who requires cash, and applies to a usurer, is nearly 
always as innocent as a lamb, and quite unable to cope with the 
arts of the wily dealer. He requires the protection of the law. 
Why not make loans unrecoverable ? That would simplify matters 
considerably. Yours truly, A Major in Retreat. 


Post-mark — Mayfair . 

Sir, — I have run through three fortunes, and for more than a 
quarter of a century have been a child of nature. How can I 
bother about the repayment of cash advanced ? As my sire used to 
say, “ Dem it ! ” Yours truly, Mantalini the Younger. 

Pos*-mark — Regent's Pa'tk , 

Sir, — I want money, and I am very frivolous. Well, when 1 
want money, I will sign anything. Now, isn’t it a shame that 
when I do get money I should be asked to repay it ? It is most 
provoking! And I growl about it. Yes, I do! But, in spite 
of my frivolity, I have my head screwed on more or less the right 
way, and know what I am about. So when I am asked to repay 
money borrowed at thirty or forty per cent., I promise to create 
a rumpus, and after having a loan, am left alone. See the joke ? 
They don’t. Yours sincerely, Quite a Clever Little Thing. 

Post-mark— Fleet Street, 

Sir, — Of course usury is detestable, but those who borrow are 
not all saints, and consequently there may he something to be 
said on the other side. Yours sineerely, Common Sense. 

THE YAC. AND ITS YAOUUM. 

Mr. Punch, Sir, — As the acknowledged organ of the legal pro- 
fession, will you permit me to address you ? I notice that the 
question of the duration of the Long Yacation recently attracted 
the attention of the solicitors. It seems to. me that the initiative 
should have emanated from the Bar. And it is to mend this fault 
that I am writing to you. 

I have thought the matter over very carefully, and have come 
to the conclusion that the proposed curtailment of the vacation 
would be of little service to the class I have the honour to repre- 
sent. Taking myself as a type of a class, I can say that, the 
premature commencement of the Term would have no appreciable 
effect upon my finances. I have read my fee-hook (my admirable 
and excellent clerk, Portington, checking the entries), and for 
the last twenty years I find the average precisely the same. So 
by no means curtail the vacation on our account. 

(Signed) A. Briefless, Junior. 

Pump-Handle Court , July , 1897. 
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national Exhibition at the Imperial Insti 
tute. 

Ilfracombe. — “Why languish in Lon- 
don, when a little run of 225 miles and a 
quarter from Waterloo will land you ’mid 
the foamy breezes of Ilfracombe ? ” Such 
was the query put by an American Doctor 
of Civil Law last night, and no one at- 
tempted to answer his question, while he 
picked his teeth with a fork. The sea-gulls 
are on the wing, and promise rare sport. 

Lynton . — Never has the Valley of Hocks 
looked more pleasant. The celebrated line 
of railway from Lynmouth is in grand going 
condition, and the coaches to and from 
Barnstaple and Minehead have never been 
more crowded. As usual, we are saturated 
with Lorna Doone. She rivals Plymouth 
gin, and quite copes with such natural 
beauties as Watersmeet, Ragged Jack, 
and the 'Devil’s Cheese Wring. Sir George 
Newnes going strong. 

Lowestoft. — Some folk object to the 
breeze which crosses direct from Scandi- 
navia across the North Sea, by others 
termed the German Ocean; but it must 
candidly he confessed that the mannikins 
and womanikins who paddle and make sand 
castles about this delightful beach return 
to Mayfair, Pimlico and Bloomsbury with 
less colour in their hat ribbons and more 
in their cheeks. A strong gale last week 
considerably disturbed one of our most 
prominent townsmen, whose name must be 
sacred. He was about to place a penny in 
the slot of a medium for supplying sweets, 
when an extraordinary bit of breeze wafted 
his bronze coin into the ocean. Shortly 
afterwards a grand halibut was captured 
by one of our fishermen, and in its intes- 
tines was found a token of precisely simi- 
lar value. Bathing machines are in ready 
demand at the usual prices. 


Pretty Cousin. “Bobby, how dare you? Give me, a kiss!” 

Bobby {unabashed). “Well, if you don’t like it, you can give it me back again !” 


BY THE GOLDEN SANDS. 

[Mr. Punch's Special Correspondence,) 

Harrogate . — His Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke of Trans-Caucasia is taking 
the waters. He finds them slightly hitter. 
The Night Porter at the principal hotel is 
getting accustomed to being called up for 
whiskies and sodas. 

Harwich . — This ever advancing port is 
greatly indebted to the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company for the supply of fish which 
r , mes from Holland and Belgium. Last 
Friday one of the largest skates ever seen 
was captured by a local trawler. It is 
suggested that the hones of this magnifi- 
cent fish should be made into a Diamond 
Jubilee comb. 

Guernsey. — Weather magnificent. More 


tourists than sheep. Tobacco, brandy and 
whiskey under cost price. Militia-men in 
grand order. 

Hastings . — If there he one place where 
the" electric lighting arrangement has 
caught on, it is at this favoured spot in 
Sussex. It quite eclipses the sunshine else- 
where. Mr. William Lucas Shadwell is 
M.P. for the borough, but he is a diffident 
man at St. Stephen’s. Mussels are now in 
first-rate condition. It is always well to 
remember that St. Leonard’s is “ on-Sea.” 

Newquay. — Most of our artist friends 
are back again painting Cornish lobsters 
with that accuracy which we imagined 
had expired with Leighton and Millais. 
The lizards in the adjacent fields are more 
plentiful than ever. Professor Ginger- 
top, R.M.A., is staying at the chief hotel. 
He is collecting beetles for the next In- 


A STRANGE DECISION. 

{By Our Not-to-be-believed Interviewer . ) 

Ignoring your instructions, I called 
upon the potentate, and asked him if it 
were true. He said it was. 

* You see,” he explained, “I am more 
or less a king in my own country.” 

“What, have power of life and death, 
and that sort of thing ? ” 

“Well, yes; there or there about.” 

“And I suppose,” I suggested, “when 
you go out for a walk, they turn out the 
guard, and fire a salute of guns ? ” 

“ Yes,” he admitted ; “ that ’s the idea.” 

“And I suppose you can wear robes of 
diamonds instead of flannels.” 

“ Quite so ; in my own country I would 
have to exchange this flannel cap for a 
turban encrusted with precious stones.” 

“ And yet, in spite of all this nuisance, 
you have determined, with your great 
position in the field, to give up the game ?” 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ I have.”^ 

He sobbed for some moments, and then 
wiped away his tears, and added, “But 
it r s only for a time 1 1 ” 

And when this last item became known, 
to adopt an Eastern phrase, the cricket 
ball of nope lowered the stumps of despair. 

At Cowes! 

Lady Miraflor (to American Lady). 
The Cowes air always does me such a deal 
of good! 

American Lady . So it does me. It 
makes me quite Royalist to think that 
the Queen and I are imbibing the same 
atmosphere I 












CHANNEL CHATTER. 

(As arranged by H.M. Customs for the Night Service.) 

Although the journey from Paris to Calais was extremely 
tedious, a stormy night on the sea, such as one looming before 
ns, is not suggestive of relief. 

In spite of the rain and wind it is better to sit on the upper 
deck mid ships, in rear of the funnel. 

It is a matter of congratulation that, thanks to the excellent 
fleet of the L. C. and I). R. the crossing is timed only to last 
eighty minutes. 

It is fortunate that there is no one who can disturb us. 

Thank you, but I am not in a mood for conversation. 

You may be a Custom House officer, but I really am not in a 
position to give you my attention. 

No, I have nothing to declare, save that I shall greatly appreci- 
ate your instant departure. 

This is not the time to speak of spirits and cigars. 

Take my hand baggage, and do what you please with it. 

I am glad you have found nothing contraband and subject to 
duty ; but if you had you might have thrown it overboard, and 
— if it becomes much rougher — me after it. 

Yes, I have some registered luggage, but I cannot be worried 
at a moment such as this about it. 

What I you wish to examine that on board ? 

It is impossible to discover my small Gladstone bag under that 
huge pile of baggage. 

Yes ; and if I did, my feelings would not allow me to assist at 
the examination. 

You ask for my keys, but I cannot get them. How can I get 
at my pockets when every wave breaks over me ? 

It is disgraceful that the luggage is not examined on arrival. 

It may not be your fault, but the Customs deserve the 
heartiest imprecations. 

What 1 Have to wait until 11 a.m. at Victoria because I can’t 
■ee to it at once I Disgraceful 1 


I shall miss my train to the Midlands, and be subjected to the j 
greatest inconvenience. Oh, law! Oh, law! Cuss — the — Customs! 


SUGGESTIONS EOS, THE SILLY SEASON. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Here are some of mine. 

1. A discussion on the probability of reaching the North Pole 
by a Northern light railway. 

2. Correspondence with regard to New Zealand mutton being 
conveyed to London by balloon post. 

3. Political cartoons of Salisbury plain and Salisbury coloured. 

4. Sketches by Mr. Gl-dst-ne without the convenience of a 
post-card. 

5. Descriptive article on President Kr-g-r being drawn 
through the streets of Pretoria by TJitlanders attached to his 
new State coach. 

6. Portraits of Mr. L-b-ch-re, Mr. C-rtn-y, and Hon. Ph-l-p 
St-nh-pe (with names affixed) exhibited at, say, the Tivoli Music 
Hall or Palace Theatre of Varieties. 

7. Correct details of the Treaty between Spain and Japan. 

8. Pictures in camerd of the bathing costumes adopted by 
many virtuous ladies of England as compared with those worn 
by numerous vicious females of France. 

9. The latest idea of the G-rm-n Emp-r-r, with possible de- 
velopments. 

10. How to cash a cheque on Bank Holiday. 

11. A treatise on the best way of draining the Thames and 
converting it into- a boulevard from London to Oxford. Refer- 
ences to the water companies permitted. 

12. The fair price to- pay for a bed at Cowes, and the fair wage 
to give a boatman for sculling one half a mile. 

13. How to meet Diamond Jubilee expenses ? 

I am, Your obedient servant, 

Tiptop Club, V. Reginald Rattlebrayne. 
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Clerk . “ Return ? ’* 

Pa£. “ Phwat for ’ltd Oi be wantin’ a Returrn Tickut when Oi’m ww m already r 


HOW THE MONEY GOES. 

(A Legend of the School Board } founded on fact,) 

Thebe was great excitement. The In- 
specting Official had discovered the imper- 
fection. The Head of the Department was 
ready with an explanation. 

“ They had come undone." 

“ I see," aaid the Inspecting Official. 
“And now they are useless P ” 

An admission was made to that effect. 

“ Then they should be replaced," was 
the decisive rejoinder. 

“It may take some time. It will be 
necessary to apply for others.” 

“Have you no forms P” 

“ Certainly. But the cost of the print- 
ing, the price of the postage, the time of 
weary waiting?" 

“Are nought," was the prompt response. 
“You have your orders.” 


And then the Inspecting Official took his 
departure to perform his duties elsewhere. 

And so the necessary application was 
made, and after a while — a rather long 
while — the new ones were received, and 
work was resumed with the former vigour. 

But the matter was not to rest there. 
If there was one thing abhorrent to the 
Board, it was waste, and that this severed 
pair, useless in their present condition, 
should be left on the premise®, perhaps to 
rust, perchance to be mislaid, was not to 
be tolerated for a moment. So the proper 
machinery was called to the assistance of 
the Board, and all went as merrily as a 
marriage bell. 

After the others had been in use for 
some time, a waggon harnessed to a pair 
of horses appeared in front of the tempo- 
rary resting-place of the discarded ones. 

Are they ready P ” 

Yes, they were ; and without the assist- 


ance of a single supplementary porter the 
damaged articles were carried carefully 
into the waggon, the horses started off, 
and the equipage with its valuable burden 
disappeared. 

Then there were congratulations all 
round, for every one connected with the 
Board considered that all had been done 
that should have been accomplished. 

“ But what has the fuss been about ? ” 
asked a ratepayer, who from the first had 
taken an interest in the complicated pro- 
ceedings. 

Then came the explanation. A pair ot 
scissors having been discovered to be dam- 
aged, new ones had replaced them, and 
the original piece of cutlery had been 
returned into store. 


SEX VERS 0‘S SEX. 

(By a New Wo r mcm.) 

[“At the present time a girl’s education is 

effeminate, whereas it should be feminine.”— Dr. 

Clement Lukes on “ Hygiene of Youth”) 

Goon gracious 1 Our girls’ education ef- 
feminate ? 

This makes it most hard to be clement 
to Dukes. 

This is prejudice — sheer, — which is what 
all we women hate, 

Just as, in games, we hate cheating and 
flukes. 

Effeminate? Lawks 1 Look at toga and 
lawn-tennis 1 

At “bikes,” and at fashions bifurcate 
in — bags I 

How awfully jealous the judgment of men 
is l 

In true up-to-dateness how slowly man 
lags l 

What is effeminate? Mollyish? Mawkish? 

The girl of the period, some years ago. 

Was soft, sentimental, shy, blushful and 
squawkish ; 

But can Dukes imagine that now she is 
so? 

To squeal at a mouse, or to flush at a 
flattery 

Once was the “ note ” of a young Eng- 
lish girl. 

Now she fears not battle, banter, or 
battery, 

Hunting-field cropper, or bicycle “ purl." 

Ingenues , all crumpled muslin and cackle. 

Leech had to picture: hut girls or 
to-day 

Calculus, cricket, or cleft-skirts will 
tackle, 

Equally “ manly ” in dress, work or play. 

Swift on the Wheel, or successful as 
Wrangler, 

Woman fast stealeth a march on poor 
Man. 

Woman effeminate t Many a dangler 

la left “ in the cart ” while she goes to 
the van. 

Men are effeminate, now, but too often. 

Soon, though, there ’ll be small distinc- 
tion of sex, 

Unless women harden still more as men 
soften, 

And then interposition the grumblers 
may vex. 

Fancy how Mrs. Lynn Linton will flutter, 

How “ Ouida ” will wail, how Buchanan 
will skirl; 

When, owing to changes too awful to 
utter. 

The true type of manhood is found— in 
a girl! 


A Waiter’s Pay. — The cork-screw. 
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SPORTIVE SONGS. 

( A young Yachtsman in difficulties responds to 
his Inamorata, from Cowes.) 

You ask me to sing of the Sea, 

To tell of the joys of the Solent, 

When I’m pestered with grim £ s. d., 

And the bills on which money Abe Mo 
lent. 

A capital fellow, Abe Mo, 

With a rare understanding for whiskey ; 
His percentage is — well, I don’t know 
If I ’d truckle with matters so risky. 

Yet he does it — and so I’ve a yacht 
(Abe Mo is the dear ducat finder), 

But somehow I wish he would not 
Ship a passenger known as a “ Minder,” 
For he’s one of those curses of trade, 
When it comes to a matter of dealing, 
Who are stubborn, and must be obeyed, 
And don’t reckon with friendship and 
feeling. 

I ’m the owner, and fly the burgee 
Of a club with an Admiralty warrant ; 
But the “ Minder ” has eyes that can see 
And a manner that’s grossly abhorrent. 
He insists on his right to behave 
In a way that is most democratic ; 

Why, the skipper he ’d treat as a slave 
And a salt, who is far from the Attic ! 

But the skipper is one of the sort 

T[hat perk up at a land-lubber’s bawling, 
And whether it’s “starboard” or “port,” 
He can weather the breeze without 
“ hauling.” 

You wilHaugh at this pitiful tale 
Of a pitiful picnic at sea, dear, 

But I ’d rather be struck by a gale 
Than have Abe Mo’s “Minder” with me, 
dear. 

There must come an end to endurance, 

A finish to bluster and bluff, 

And even a “ Minder’s ” assurance 
Isn’t proof against waves that are rough. 
Of course, I was simply a fool 
To attempt to look big to the many, 
And the “ Minder ” ’s but one of the school 
Who at Cowes make a pound for a penny ! 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons , Monday night , 
July 26. — “Yes,” Sark whispered, look- 
ing across at Courtney, clothed in indig- 
nation and a buff waistcoat, bemoaning 
the shortcomings of the South Africa 
Committee, lamenting that Squire of 
Malwood should have overlooked main 
oint of attack, protesting his unreserved 
elief in Don Jose’s innocence, but warn- 
ing him of the possible consequences of 
doing it again; “yes, I believe in the 
transmigration of souls. Diogenes has 
been dead these two thousand years and 
more. But he lives in London to-day, 
dwells in Chelsea instead of a tub, and in 
place of a coarse cloak, sometimes in- 
dulges in the luxury of a blue coat with 
brass buttons. On the whole, he’s not 
more acceptable to easy-going brother to- 
day than he was in Athens of old. He has 
a way of telling inconvenient truths at un- 
welcome moments, and does not make the 
lesson more palatable by courtly phrase or 
grace of manner.” 

Diogenes Courtney truly in fine form 
to-night. Worst of him from some points 
of view is, that he goes straight to 
heart of question, tears off tinsel of 


sophism, tawdry dress of sentiment, leaves 
the facts naked, and some one ashamed. 
The long-pending attack on South Africa 
Committee in full cry. Why didn’t they 
insist on production of cables withheld by 
Hawksley? (a) Because there was 
nothing in them. ( b ) Because there was 
not time to pursue inquiry and report this 
Session, (c) Because it was not Hawks- 
ley, but Cecil Rhodes, who ought to have 
been proceeded against. (d) Because 
Cecil Rhodes was in South Africa. 
(e) Because — because they didn’t. 

Don Jose magnificent as usual when his 
back is to the wall. “ He ’s like the wal- 
rus as described by the French poet,” said I 


in to lunch with Antisthenes, and that 
grave philosopher so far forgot himself as 
to fetch him a wonner with his stick? 
'Strike me, Antisthenes,’ remarked the 
then young man, * but never shall you find 
a stick hard enough to drive me from your 
presence whilst there is anything to be 
learned, any information to be gained, 
from my conversation and acquaintance.’” 

“ Excuse me,” I said, “ but if I remem- 
ber the quotation right, it runs, ' any in- 
formation to be gained from your conversa- 
tion and acquaintance.’ ” 

“Quite so,” said Sark. “But you are 
thinking of Diogenes of Sinope. I have 
I in my mind Diogenes of Bodmin.” 



“ Diogenes Courtney.” 


Cawmell-Bannerman, looking across the 
table admiringly: 

“ Cet animal est tres-mechant ; 

Quand on l’attaque il se defend.” 

Squire of Malwood grandly, patheti- 
cally reproving. “I hope at least,” he 
said, with Cardinal-Wolsey-come-to-lay- 
my-bones-among-you voice and mien, “I 
shall not live to see the day when the 
House of Commons is prepared to declare 
by a majority that it does not trust the 
word of its statesmen,, and that it lias no 
reliance or confidence in the good faith of 
its Committees.” 

Diogenes smote this glittering bubble 
with his staff. “There is,” he thundered, 
“no question of the honour of the Com- 
mittee, but of their wisdom.” 

It was well Diogenes had so safe a place 
as his tub for retreat after this speech. 
Otherwise Don Jose would have shrivelled 
him up with bitter rejoinder. Even camiy 
Cawmell-Bannerman girded at the philo- 
sopher, whilst the Ministerialists amongst 
whom he sat shouted themselves hoarse in 
angered reproof. 

“You remember,” said Sark, “what 
Diogenes said when, uninvited, he looked 


Business done - — House decides by 304 
votes against 77 that the South Africa 
Committee could do no wrong. 

Tuesday . — Comfort of Caldwell to an 
overworked Minister is incalculable. To- 
night question suddenly gpruug upon 
Prince Arthur as to order of precedence 
of Scotch Bills. As Leader of House he, 
of course, ought to have known all about 
it. Frankly admitted he didn’t ; looked 
round hurriedly for Lprd Advocate. 
Graham Murray not in his' place. Has of 
late sat up through some fearful nights 
with Scotch Public Health Bill. Said to 
he at this moment in bed in darkened room, 
with damp sheet of amendments to Bill 
bound round his aching brow. In his 
temporary absence Prince Arthur obliged 
to admit he knew nothing of the matter. 

“I know I ought to have made myself 
acquainted with it,” he timidly observed, 
“ but I confess I have not.” 

Cameron suggested that Public Health 
Bill should be taken first. Prince Arthur, 
fancying he had heard mention of such a 
measure, bowed acquiescence. Buchanan 
agreeing, he felt the ground grow firmer 
under hi 5 * tottering legs. Then, it was 
Caldwell came to aid of belated Leader. 
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“I believe the Public Health Bill will 
be taken first,” he said, nodding, with re- 
assuring frien dline ss, towards stricken 
Leader of the House. That, Prince 
Arthur gratefully remarked, left nothing 
more to be said. 

Beyond the gratification of the moment, 
stretched the desire for permanence of the 
system. Why should Ministers be worried 
with questions of the order of business? 
They crop up every night, particularly at 
this period of the Session. They lead to 
bickering and the parting of friends. Why 
not leave it all to the Conversational 
Caldwell. The promptness, the ease, the 
authority with which he settled the knotty 
question suddenly presenting itself to- 
night promises the dawn of Elvsium when 
the whole arrangement of Government 
business shall be left to him. As Ovid 
somewhere represents Caldwell saying, 
with the pleasant accent of the Scotch 
Lowlands, 

11 Me duce, damnosas, homines, compescite curas.” 

Business done . — Navy estimates. Jokim, 
envious of Jubilee generosity of the Cape, 
proposes to present his sovereign with a 
new yacht at the cost of a quarter of a 
million sterling. Taxpayers will, of course, 
find the money. But that (to Jokim) a 
trifling consideration. 

Thursday. — Whips’ rooms swiftly emp- 
tied on startling news going round that 
Tom Ellis was up. No reason why a Whip 
shouldn’t take part in debate. He is a 
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Fighting Capacity! 




Buttresses op the Church! 

“ A very able family Triumvirate.” 

Sir W. M-rc-rt, July 29, 

representative of the people like the rest 
of us. As Shakspeare pointedly puts it, 
Hath not a Whip eyes ? Hath not a Whip 
tongue, ears, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions? Wherefore, then, should 
a Wmp not join in debate ? He may ; but 
as a rule he doesn’t. So the incursion of 
Tom Ellis, M.A., in debate on Education 
question stirred the sluggish current of 


A Battleship and two Cruisers. Mr. G-cb 

what Prince Arthur, following the 
Squire of Malwood in discussion, 
pointedly alluded to as “a hot night.” 

Walrond and Anstruther, rare visi- 
tants to Treasury Bench, sat huddled to- 
gether at Gangway end in amaze. It 
wasn’t one of your snippetty speeches in 
Committee. Rather it was a well-informed, 
clearly thought out, forcibly argued, ad- 
mirably delivered, denunciation of the 
Bishops and all their works in relation to 
education. Once Tomlinson, thinking 
that, whilst a Whip was omnipotent in 
the Lobby, he was of no account in the 
House, interposed a contradiction. Be- 
fore Member for Preston quite knew where 
he was, he was prone on his back, and 
kicked aside so that he might not impede 
progress. All done in a minute. No one 
more astonished than Tomlinson. 

“This won’t do, you know,” said Wal- 
rond, gloomily regarding the Opposition 
Whip. “These fellows mustn’t have it all 
their own way. Tell you what, Bob ; in- 
stead of going up to Scotland for the 12th, 
you must go into training ; come out next 
Session as a first-class debater; take all 
the shine out of Tom Ellis. What do you 
think ? ” 

“ It would be very nice,” said Anstru- 
ther, successfully repressing enthusiasm 
at the prospect. “But don’t you think 
that degree has something to do with it? 
You know he sneaked off up to Oxford the 
other Saturday, and took his M.A.” 

“Very well, Bob,” said the Ministerial 
Whip to his esteemed junior, “you shall 
do the same. We ’re not going to be beat 
for a trifle like that. So just arrange it.” 

Business done . — Oyster divided between 
Elementary Schools. Voluntary Schools 
get the oyster (£619,000) ; Board Schools 
the shell (£91.000). 

Friday . — Best thing about Foreign 
Prison-made Goods Bill is Wallace’s 
speech in moving rejection on third read- 
ing. Almost boisterously humorous, with | 
some flashes of wit, and much solid 
argument. 

“And to think,” Sark says, “that at 
one time Wallace wanted to get an ap- 
pointment as a coroner ! He wouldn’t be 
safe in such a position. Any corpse in 
which remained the slightest sense of 
humour would he sure to get up and laugh 


-n, Mr. M-c-rtn-y, Mr. A. Ch-mb-rl-n. 

as he charged the jury. And that, you 

know, would never do.” 

House grateful to Member who in these 
closing days of long Session can keep up 
his spirits. But outburst had no effect on 
fortunes of Bill. House listened, laughed, 
and, by majority of more than two to one, 
read the Bill a third time. 

Business done . — Everything the Govern- 
ment put forward. 

THE LAY OF THE GREAT AUK’S EGG. 

[A sligrht.ly cracked specimen was sold, on July 27, 
to Mr. Middlebrook for 160 guinea*— 1 “a ridi- 
culous price for such an egg as this,” as tie auc- 
tioneer observed.] 

Oh ! talk not to me of Klondyke, 
Coolgardie, Peru, or the Rand ; 

As investments they ’re failures alike, 
Compared with the latest to hand ! 

But give me the egg of the auk, 

The great auk — I ask for no more ; 

When it’s cracked, they can fill it with 
chalk 

Till it fetches its weight in gold ore. 

There are only just threescore and ten 
Of such eggs in existence to-day, 

And no longer a live specimen 
Of the fowl any further to lay ! 

Each egg has a long pedigree 
Drawn up from the date of its birth ; 
They ’ll be smashed, till at last there will be 
But one on the face of the earth. 

Ah 1 then, if that egg were but mine, 

My treasure at once I would float 
In the City — the chance would be fine 
An unlimited boom to promote ! 

I would turn myself into a Trust 
With a Board and the rest of the Tribe ; 
The market we ’d nicely adjust, 

While the public would rush to sub- 
scribe. 

The world, I am sure, would take shares 
In my single and marvellous egg ; 

I ’d buy up the arch-millionaires, 

And reduce them to work or to beg ! 

Alas ! it is merely a dream — 

For I haven’t the guineas to spend 
At these auk-tions (ahem!), and my 
scheme, 

With my Lay of the Egg, ’s at an end ! 
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A SAD FACT. 

Impudent Choir-boy [to our Vicar , who is “ teaching himself ”). “Here 
ENDETH THE FIRST LESSON ! ” 

ON THE EIYER. 

{Page from the Diary of a Sweet Girl ClubbisL ) 

Monday. — Very pleased I liave been cbosen for tbe boat. So 
glad to have been taken before Amt and Blanche. I am sure I 
shall look better than either of them. They needn’t have been 
so disagreeable about it. Amy asking for her racquet back, and 
Blanche refusing to lend me her cloak with the feather trim- 
mings. Fanny should make a first-rate stroke, and Kate a 
model coach. 

Tuesday. — We were to have practice to-day, but postponed it 
to decide on our colours. Blouses are to be left optional, but 
we are all to wear the same caps. We had a terrible fight over 
it. Fanny, Rose and I are blonde, so naturally we want light 
blue. Henrietta is a brunette, and (selfish thing!) stood out 
for yellow ! However, we settled it amicably at last by choosing 
—as a compromise — pink. Then I made a capital suggestion, 
which pleased everybody immensely. Instead of caps we are to 
wear picture-hats. 

Wednesday. — Went out in our boat for the first time. Such a 
fight for places ! I managed to secure bow, which is the long way 
the best seat, as you lead the procession. Everybody sees you 
first, and it is most important that the crew should create a 

g ood impression. Henrietta wanted the position, and said that 
er brother had told her that the lightest girl should always be 
bow. I replied “ quite right, and as I had lighter hair than hers, 
and my eyes were blue and hers brown, of course it should be 
me.” Fanny and Hose agreed with me, and Kate (who was 
annoyed at not being consulted enough) placed her five. Hen- 
rietta was in such a rage ! 

Thursday . — We are in training! Think it rather nonsense. 
Why should we give up meringues and sponge-cakes ? And as 
to cigarettes, that isn’t really a privation, as none of us really 
like them. A mile’s run isn’t had, hut it wears out one’s 
shoes terribly. Kate wanted us all to drink stout, but we re- 
fused. We have compromised it by taking fteur d f orange mixed 
with soda-water instead. The Turkish hath is rather long, but 
you can read a novel after the douche. Take it altogether, per- 
haps training is rather fun. Still, I think it, as I have already 
said, nonsense, especially in regard to sponge-cakes and meringues . 
Friday. — Spent the whole of the morning in practising starts. 


Everybody disagreeable — Kate absolutely rude. Fancy wanting 
me to put down my parasol! And then Henrietta (spiteful 
creature!) declaring that I didn’t keep my eye on the steering 
(we have lost our coxswain — had to pay a visit to some people in 
the country) because I would look at the people on the hanks 1 
And Kate backing her upl I was very angry indeed. So I 
didn’t come to practice in the afternoon, saying I had a bad 
headache, and went instead to> Flora’s five o’clock tea. 

Saturday. — The day of the race 1 Everybody in great spirits, 
and looking their best. Even Henrietta wasi nice. Our pic- 
ture-hats were perfectly beautiful. Fanny came out with ad- 
ditional feathers, which wasn’t quite fair. But she said, as she 
was “stroke ” she ought to he different from the rest. And as it i 
was too late to have the hat altered we submitted. We started, 
and got on beautifully. I saw lots of people I knew on the 
towing-path, and waved to them. And just because I dropped 
hold of my oar as we got within ten yards of the winning-post 
they all said it was my fault we los't ! Who ever heard the like ? ! 
The crew are a spiteful s(et of ugly frumps, and on my solemn 
word I won’t row any more ! Yes, it ’s no use asking me, as I 
say I won’t, and I will stick to it. There 1 

CONSTANTINOPLE WITH A “NO” AND A “YES.” 

(Page from a Turkish Diary — last week's date.) 

Monday. — Received a suggestion that the frontier should be 
fixed as arranged by the military experts. The ambassadors most 
desirous that I should consent to the arrangement. Plans capi- 
tally executed, and descriptive matter very good indeed. Most 
delighted to look over it. Understand I am expected to give a 
reply. Certainly, most reasonable. Only too pleased. Would do 
so at once, but unfortunately promised to inspect a set of ivory 
chessmen, so must postpone the frontier matter to another day. 

Tuesday. — Pressing invitation from the ambassadors to settle 
up. Certainly, only too pleased. Have again inspected plans 
and letterpress. Most interesting. Quite like a second reading. 
Very reasonable to ask for my decision. And the invitation 
polite in every respect. Would certainly decide at once, but, 
unluckily, promised to take a boat on the Bosphorus. Friend of 
mine desires to see the sun shining on the water. Don’t like to 
disappoint him. So must postpone the frontier matter to another 
day. 

Wednesday. — The ambassadors still urgent. They must have 
very little to do to make such a fuss about a trifle. However, 
from their point of view they are right. And I am so- willing to 
oblige them. Only too rejoiced to oblige anyone, especially the 
ambassadors. Would do it at once, but, to tell the truth, fancy 
I arranged to see someone or other. So cannot be rude. Must 
attend to him or her as the case may be. So must postpone the 
frontier matter to another day. 

Thursday. — The ambassadors are becoming quite an institu- 
tion. Still anxious about their maps and plans. Had a good 
look at them. So very nicely done. And so easily understood. 
Of course, glad to oblige representatives of fellow sovereigns. 
Would write at once, but rather an inclination to< a headache. 
Never can attend to business when this happens. So must post- 
pone the frontier matter to another day. 

Friday. — As I expected, another communication from the 
ambassadors. They are distinctly pushing. Still, they are right. 
Of course, it would he better if we could arrive at a settlement. 
And everything so simple. Maps and letterpress as clear as 
crystal. Admirable scheme. Nothing objectionable. Would cer- 
tainly agree to it if I had not a prior engagement. Truth to tell, 

I have got a toothache — or, rather, what may become a toothache 
if I am not careful. So must postpone the frontier matter to 
another occasion. 

Saturday. — Customary call of the ambassadors. Actually saw 
them this time. Most delightful people, every one of them. 
Seized the opportunity of their visit to offer them orders in 
brilliants. Fully discussed the scheme. Most reasonable. Most 
excellent ! Would certainly have settled it on the spot had I not 
remembered I had an important fixture. Must have my hair cut, 

Sunday. — Change of front. Had a most amusing game for the 
last three weeks or a month. Foreign papers always talking of 
“to-morrow.” Well, all will be ready by “to-morrow” — when 
“to-morrow” comes. Ini the meanwhile, settled everything, or 
nearly. With the emphasis on the nearly! 

The Real Difficulty over the Behring Sea Business. — The 
Seals of Office. 

The Charge of the “ Light ” Brigade. — “ A penny a box.” 


VOL. cxm. 



German Emperor {to poor Greece), 
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Customer. “Pity you didn’t 'aye another Apple, ain’t it?” 
Landlady ( whose Cider is not of the strongest). “ What d’ye mean ? 
Customer. “Well, you might ’a made another Barrel.” 


AUGUSTE EN ANGLETERRE. 

The Sunday at London. 

Bear Mister, — See there that which is absolutely the black 
beast of the stranger in an hotel of Loudon ! However, I find 
that the Sunday is not so terrible if one knows the Ropes, as one 
says in english. I ignore the origin of this saying, but I suppose 
that this is the name of some family, and that this wishes to say 
that he must to have some friends. Even the Sunday at London 
is supportable when one has some acquaintances in the town. By 
blue, the stranger must not to walk himself in the Fleet Street or 
m the Strand Street ! There in effect one sees but a town of 
closed magazines of same in the “ Westend.” At the month of 
may he must to go to the Hide Park, where the beautiful misses 
and the very correct misters walk themselves under the trees. 

But in summer, when he makes hot, he must to' quit the great 
town the Sunday. See there the occasion of to accompany the 
family Rope on the Thames. Not at London, ah but no' ! Nor 
in descending the river towards Southend or Gravend. He 
must to go in amount, en amont, to make a walk in boat at 
Coockham, at Maidenhed, or at Henly. There what charming 
places for to make u un pique-nique,” frenoh word that one may 
to translate in english, a repast in full air at the country — in 
itahan, una merenda al fresco. In verity at London at the month 
of july one desires much to repose himself at the fresh, au frais. 
And on the Thames the invited stranger finds that which is most 
agreeable in summer, eau fraiche au frais aux frais de — de la 
famille Rope, par exemple. 

In effect a sojourn at the border of the Thames costs enough 
dear. The milhonnaire sole can to possess a palace and a park. 
For those who are less rich, there is all sorts or houses, the house 
of country, the cottage, and the “ bungano.” Also, floating on 
the river, the boat-house. Others, who inhabit London, have 
but a boat of agreement, bateau dfagriment — a canoe, canot, by 
example — and amuse themselves to pass some hours therein the 
■unday. 

One Sunday of the last month me I am gone as that with some 
friends. I traverse the streets all desert and I arrive to the 
station of Paddingtown about ten of clock twenty. What of 
world! Partmt some misses in clear robes, robes elanr*s % and 


some misters, each one dressed of one trouser of flannel, vetu 
d'un pantalon de flanelle. Partout some hats of straw ; not one 
sole hat high of form. And this at London the Sunday 1 

My friends and me we go to the station of Burn End. It is a 
name enough interesting. I have heard to speak of the ancient 
legend of to put the fire to' the Thames. Evidently it is here that 
the incendy of the river is finished, at Burn End. But, though 
the name is. ancient, the village is all beating new, tout battant 
neuf — some little modern houses at the middle of some lands to 
sell. What drolls of little houses 1 From the station we go 
direct at, chez, the boater to seek the canoe of my friends. We 
are six. The twc English love much the exercises of the body 
and are great amateurs du canotage. Me by this great heat I 
repose myself of preference. Thus, the canoe being ready, we 
embark ourselves all the six, my two male friends putting them- 
selves to row with great vigour, the three ladys sitting them- 
selves, and me reposing myself at the stem. I am a little 
incommoded by the paniers du pique-nique , but I think not to it 
when we are in road, the air being so- fresh, the sky almost blue, 
and my friends so gay, so amiable. As that we go to some 
distance at the beyond of Marlow and in fine we arrest ourselves 
for the lunch. 

We eat at our ease at the shelter of the foliage, and after that 
the men smoke. By pleasantery I offer a cigarette to one of the 
ladys. Sapristi, she accepts her ! An english miss who smokes 
a cigarette even at the country 1 More late I find that she is 
“ new-woman,” young enthusiast of the “ mouvement ftministe ” 
in England. Tiens, c f est dr ole! 

Then we descend the river. The canoe of my friends is also a 
boat to sails ; as they that serve themselves of the wind of the 
west, and we make a walk to the sail of the most agreeables just 
to Coockham. After the “ fivocklock ” we remount the river, 
and in fine we render ourselves to London, very content of a 
pique-nique truly charming. 

Agree j my dear Mister, with my considerations the most 
distinguished, Auguste. 

Those who don’t know Write prom Wrong. — Certain native 
Indian editors. 
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Big Scotchman . “ Confound these Midges ! " 

Little Cockney. “Why, they ’aven’t touched Me I * 

Big Scotchman. “Maybe they ha vena noticed ye yet I” 


A PINAL FAREWELL. 

( Personal to the Last. 

He was distinctly alone. The streets 
were empty, the country depopulated. 
There was not a sign of living being on sea 
or land beneath the sky. There were re- 
cords, though, of the race that had dis- 
appeared. 

“Yes,” said the man, taking up a few 
magazines and glancing at their contents. 
“Here are the customary articles. An 
illustrated interview — and another, and an- 
other ! Nothing but illustrated interviews ! 
I am weary of them ! ” 

And he threw down the pile of ephe- 
meral literature with a gesture of distaste. 

But the idea haunted him. It made him 
search the more diligently for the missing 
man. He was to be his companion, his 
friend, his benefactor. But noi, the quest 
was made in vain. He was gone from the 
towns, the trains, the seaside, the conti- 
nent. There was no trace of his presence 
anywhere. 

“But it must he done,” murmured the 
survivor. “Ah 1 1 have an idea 1 ” 

And then he procured pens, ink and 
paper, and set to work. He wrote for a 
long time, rising now and again to take 
pot-shots at his surroundings with his 
pocket camera. At length his task was 
accomplished. 

“I am in the fashion,” he exclaimed, 
with pride. “ My life is at length revealed. 
I have fallen back upon autobiography.” 

And the author glanced at his MS. ap- 
provingly. It bore the title, “The Last 
Man on this World, by Himself — an Illus- 
trated Interview.” 


AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

A Dialogue Story in Seven Parts. 


PART I. 


Scene— The garden at “Sunny Bank” Trimbledon, the residence of 
Miss Camilla Lyde, author of “ Bettered to a Fool," “In the Sight 
of Heaven" and other popular novels. Miss Lyde {age about thirty - 
fioe. tall , handsome , with a somewhat high-strung and sensitive ex- 
pression) is in a wicker-chair on the lawn , engaged in answering a 
reply-telegram which her parlour-maid, Kezia S til well, has just 
brought out. Her niece , Nora Vyvian, an exceedingly pretty girl 
of about twenty -four, is seated near. 


Miss Lyde (as she writes). I suppose I ought to ask him to 
lunch. (Handing reply- form to Kezia, a pale , sandy-haired girl , 
who has been waiting in dignified abstraction.) There, Kezia, 
just see if you can make it out. 

Kezia. It’s perfectly legible, Miss. (Beading aloud.) “ Bo water, 
Lebanon Lodge, Starbiton. Yes. Delighted to see you; but do 
come to lunch at two, if possible. Lyde.” 

Miss Lyde. Make the telegraph-hoy read it, too. And, Kezia, 
get out my bicycle, please. I shall want it directly. 

Kezia. If you were thinking of going to Fite bam, Miss, I went 
over before breakfast myself, and there was nothing for you. 

Miss Lyde . There may be an answer by midday ; at all events, 
I can go over and see. 

Kezia. I could easily go again, Miss, and save you the trouble. 
And I could tell the post-office people to forward anything that 
came. 


Miss Lyde. I thought I told you I didn’t wish that done. And 
I can’t spare you this morning. I shall go to Fitcham myself. 

Kezia. Oh, very good, Miss. 

[She departs , with an expression of lofty displeasure. 

Miss Vyvian. You spoil that girl, Camilla. Her head’s com- 
pletely turned ever since you 5 ve allowed her to disport herself 
on your bicycle. She has actually gone off in the sulks because 
you preferred to' ride it yourself, for once ! 

Camilla. . You don’t understand Kezia, my dear Nora. She 
is most willing to make herself useful, and it ’s an advantage to 
have a maid who can bicycle. I rather wish Mr. Bowater hadn’t 
asked himself here to-day. I wonder why he was so anxious to 


make sure of finding me at home. I told him I couldn’t promise 
to let him have my next novel at present. He really might have 
a little more patience 1 

Nora. I fancy he wants you to promise him something more 
important still. Ah, Camilla, don’t pretend not to understand. 
You must have noticed ! 

Camilla (with a slight flush). I have sometimes fancied 

But I hope it isn’t that that brings him here to-day. 

Nora . But if it should be You don’t dislike him, 

Camilla ? 

Camilla. No ; but as yet I don’t feel that we have enough in 

common to You know my views about marriage, Nora. 

No artist, above all, no literary artist, should marry anyone who 
is not in entire sympathy with his or her Art. I am perfectly 
certain that I should be a miserable woman if I married a man 
who had no genuine appreciation of my work. 

Nora. If Mr. Bowater didn’t appreciate your work, he 
wouldn’t be so eager to publish your next novel. 

Camilla. It doesn’t follow. He might, for all I can tell, be 
merely anxious to please me. 

Nora. But wouldn’t that show how deeply devoted he was to 
you? 

Camilla. I shouldn’t care for a devotion which showed itself 
in deceiving me. Besides, I should learn the truth sooner or 
later, and then it would be all the worse. No, before I could 
ever bring myself to think of Jason Bowater as — in that 
way, he must convince me that he values my work for its own 
sake, that it appeals to his intellect, and satisfies his taste. 

Nora. But, my dear Camilla, if you ’re determined not to be- 
lieve a word he says, I don’t quite see how he is going to con- 
vince you. 

Camilla. There is el way by which he might I wonder if 

I can trust you, Nora? 

Nora (hurt). Camilla 1 Don’t you know by this time that 
I ’m an absolute well f 

Camilla. I will trust you. You remember my telling you that 
I had finished a novel and sent it to be typed some time ago ? 

Nora. The one you wrote while I was away. I forget what you 
said it was called. 

Camilla. Stolen Sweets. You must read it when I get the 
proofs I really think it is far the best work I have ever done. 
Well, I sent it to Mr. Bowater with a note to say that the 
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author preferred to remain anonymous for the present, and re- 
questing that any communications might be addressed to M.N., 
me irost Office, Fitcham. 

Nora. So that ’s why Kezia has been making these mysterious 
expeditions to Fitcham ! 

Camilla. ICezia is very goodnatured about it. She likes going. 
iou see, I was compelled to take her into confidence, to some 
extent. 

N ora. I don't think I should have done that. Why were you ? 

Camilla. Because, as Mr. Bowater knows my handwriting, I 
had to get somebody to write the letter for me, and you were 
away— so I dictated it to Kezia. She writes a really excellent 
hand and is altogether unusually well-educated for her station 
m life. 

Nora. But there was the novel itself. Oh, but of course, you 
had that type-written ! 

Camilla. Yes, that would tell him nothing. And I gave the 
address at the Post Office, Fitcham, instead of Trimbledon, as a 
further precaution. 

Nora. Well, provided Kezia holds her tongue about it 

Camilla*' Of course, I didn’t let her know that it was my storj 
I was sending. I — I gave her to understand that I was acting on 
behalf of a friend, and that I couldn’t write myself that daj 
because my hand was too stiff. 

Nora. She must have thought so much mystery a little odd, to 
say the least of it. 

Camilla . Oh, Kezia has the vaguest notions of how such things 
are managed. She evidently supposed it was the ordinary waj 
of addressing a publisher. And besides, it ’s of no consequence 
what she thinks. 

Nora. No, I suppose not. And so far, then, there’s been no 
answer from Mr. Bowater. 

Camilla. Not a line. And that makes it so very awkward his 
coming here to-day. Because, you see, whether it ’s the novel 
he wishes to see me about or — or something else, I can’t possibh 
decide yet. Unless, of course, there ’s a letter for me at Fitcham 
I shall just have time to bicycle over and ask. You don’t feel 
inclined to come too ? 

Nora. It ’s so hot. I think I ’ll stay where I am, thanks. Bui 
tell me, suppose you find a letter saying that Stolen Sweets h 
simply the most extraordinary work of genius Mr. Bowater ha; 
ever read (as I ’m sure it is!), what will you do then ? 

Camilla. I shall know that I have found my ideal — publisher. 

Nora. Only that, Camilla ? 

Camilla. Anything more will depend upon — circumstances. 3 
don’t even know yet whether Mr. Bowater will stand such a tesi 
at all. 

Nora . I’m sure he will if he reads the manuscript. He pride- 
himself on his success in discovering unknown geniuses. 

Camilla. I know he makes a point of reading everything thal 
is sent him. (Bising.) Well, we shall see. By the bye, Nora 
did I tell you I asked Gerald Alabaster to come in to lunch to 
day if he can get away from the Treasury in time ? 

Nora. Oh, Camilla. He ’s always here ! 

Camilla. He hasn’t been here for more than a week. I thought 
you ’d be pleased. You ’re such old friends, and he ’s devoted to 
you — though you do snub him so unmercifully. 

Nora. Oh, that ’s good for him, he ’s much too conceited. But 
Gerald isn’t a bad sort of boy in his way, and I daresay I car. 
manage to put up with him for one afternoon. 

Camilla. Poor Gerald ! . . . . Well, I must be off, my dear, 
if I am to get to Fitcham this morning. [ She leaves the garden. 

Nora (alone, to herself). I wonder whether Camilla really 

But I ’m afraid she cares a great deal more about her work than 
for poor Mr. Bowater. It is a pity, for he ’s such a dear, and it 
would be such a good thing for both of them. ... If she had 
been quite indifferent, though, I suppose she would hardly have 
taken the trouble to test him like this, and yet — Camilla nevei 
does things like anybody else. . . . But I really believe he has a 

chance, if only he doesn’t Camilla would never, never 

forgive that. . . . However, it isn’t very likely ; Camilla’s books 
are so clever, and she thinks herself that this is her very best. 
Mr. Bowater can’t help recognising how good it is, and then— 
oh, it ’s sure to come right. 


A Satisfactory Explanation. 

Mrs. Griddleton. What are those square things, coachman, you 
put over the poor horse’s eyes ? 

Driver. Blinkers, Ma’am. 

Mrs. G. Why do you put them on, coachman ? 

Driver. To prevent the ’orse from blinking, Ma’am. 

[ Inquiry closed 


HE! 

(A Holiday Shock.) 

Pray, why are you reading, studious maid, 

This sultry noon in a woodland glade, 

A print of decided crimson shade ? 

It isn’t the Sporting Times, I think 

(From such a male paper perhaps you ’d shrink) , 

And the Sun and the Globe are not so pink. 



Since ev’rything comes to him who ’ll wait, 

I ’ll not intrude, for I hesitate 
To disturb a wood-nymph so up-to-date 1 

All the same, it whets my interest 
To discover what journal you read with zest — 
Whoever ’s the Editor ’s highly blest. 

It has pictures (I see them well from here) 

Of murder and burglary, all too clear, 

And scenes from very low life, I fear. 

Ah, here is the chance my doubts to ease! 
Borne hither upon the fav’ring breeze 
Is the blush-red sheet that I haste to seize. 

Good-bye ! Excuse me, I ’ve got the blues 
To think that in weather like this you choose 
To peruse the gruesome Police Court News! 


OUR BOOKING-OEEICE. 

Mementary Jane , by Richard Pryce (Hutchinson), is a story 
of the life of the curious crowd my Baronite, driving Westward 
from Waterloo' Station, sees every Monday grouped outside a 
ublic house at the corner of York Road. Women and girls in 
ats and frocks of boldest colour ; clean-shaven men in gorgeous 
waistcoats ; stout women seated in the minutest of gigs drawn by 
the tiniest of ponies, covered by the most brilliant of horse- 
cloths. Rather a vulgar crowd the passer-by may think, a people 
apart from his respectable walk in life. Mr. Pryce knows tl:em 
intimately ; how they live, and where ; how they act, drink, and 
eat ; how they make love and (sometimes) marry. He paints 
them on his canvas with a free hand, not too bold, whilst the 
innate vulgarity of the surroundings is chastened by the pure, 
unselfish, if elementary (why elementary?) Jane. To the art 
of the story-teller Mr. Pryce adds an admirable literary style. 

The Baron de B.-W. 


Solved at Last. 

Jawkins. Why do they always call sailors “ tars ” ? 

Pawkins. Because they’re so accustomed to the pitching of 
the ship. 


The Fare which a certain County Court Judge serves 
up. — Bacon with beans. 
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DISCOURAGING. 


Nervous Philanthropist (on a Slumming excursion ). “ Can you tell me if t his is Little 
Erebus Street, my Man?” Suspicious-lookmg Party. “Yus,” 

Nervous P. “Er— rather a rough sort of Thoroughfare, isn’t it?” 

Suspicious-lookmg P. “ Yus ; it is a bit thick. The further yer gows daown, the 

THICKER IT GITS. I LIVES IN THE LAST ’A OUSE,” 

{Exit Philanthropist hurriedly in the opposite direction. 


WEALTH v. HEALTH. 

(Page from the Diary of a Child of Fortune.) 

[“The sufferer is the man who cannot stand 
prosperity.”— Daily Paper .] 

Monday . — Cannot make it out. Be- 
peived a letter telling me that I had come 
in for £10,000 a year. Could eat no break- 
fast, lunch or dinner. Generally out of 
sorts. If this kind of thing continues, 
must send for a doctor. 

Tuesday . — Wae getting better, when 
completely upset by the post. Solicitor’s 
letter (delayed in transmission) brought 
me the news that the family Chancery suit 
had been decided in my favour. This will 


double my income. Lost all interest in my 
surroundings, and had a bad headache for 
the rest of the day. 

Wednesday . — Distinctly Letter, until a 
letter came from my publisher saying that 
my latest book had gone into its twentieth 
edition, and had been admirably reviewed 
by all the press. Most annoyed ; told my 
publisher never to worry me about these 
matters. Sudden shock of success caused 
me to succumb. Prostrate for the day. 

Thursday. — Getting over my ailment, 
when my eldest daughter — who is rather 
plain and in the thirties — told me that shf 
had received an offer of marriage from the 
Duke. She }nd prv^pfpd him. Upset rw 
for the day. Never felt worse in my life. 


If not better to-morrow, must see my 
doctor. 

Friday . — On the mend, when, looking 
through the morning paper, found my son 
had won the V.C. As I never expected 
him to do anything useful or ornamental, 
knocked all of a heap. Terribly ill, and 
went to bed early. 

Saturday. — Better. . In fact, getting on 
famously, when, looking at my paper, I 
found that the shares in the mine I had 
purchased at sixpence a-piece, had sprung 
up to a thousand premium. Why, this 
makes me a millionaire. Terribly ill. For- 
tunately, doctor looked in at the moment, 
and after hearing my symptoms, declared 
f was suffering from a severe attack of the 
new disease, “ nervous prosperity.” As I 
close my diary, he is writing a prescription 
for me. From what h© says, I think it 
will have something to do with a week in a 
workhouse ! That would be nice, after this 
wearying week of monotonous luck. The 
reaction would be absolutely delightful ! 


SPOETIVE SONGS. 

A County Guy , displeased with his lady love's 
desire to dwell in London., breaks off his engage- 
ment, apparently fearless of the damages which 
she may recover from a metropolitan jury. 

Some glory of the rivers 
That run on with crushing crash, 
With a force that breaks and shivers 
In a pent-up power of smash ! 

But give me the gentler twining 
Of a rivulet obscure, 

That ’mid meadows ever shining 
Sings the song of water pure 1 

Some hail the doughty scaling 
Of a peak that’s long defied 
All the mountaineers, who, failing, 
Leave their bones to deck its side. 
But for me the hill — say, Harrow — 
Where there stands a goodly inn, 

And the climber’s weary marrow 
Is refreshed by ale within 1 

Some greet the might of London, 

And extol its pomp and pride 1 
’Mid its majesty I ’m undone, 

And its Beadledom deride. 

For I ’m nothing in its traffic 
But a fly expecting death, 

And each “Bobby” seems seraphic 
When he ’s saved my parting breath. 

No ! I cannot like the bustle 
Of what you folk call “ Town ” ; 
There ’s a rustle and a hustle 
That turn me upside down. 

The flat you talk of taking 
May be fit for any “ toff,” 

But no ginger-beer-lik© shaking 
Will make me “ fizz up ” — I ’m off ! 

Don’t mistake me ! If your mother 
Would supply the rent and rooms, 

I wish you ’d find another 
Who would buy the chairs and 
brooms. 

Yes I It ’s simply this. I love you — 
That means worship and adore ; 

But with that flat above you, 

It ’s — Farewell for evermore ! 


Why thb Humane Head Master of 
Harrow objects to Corporal Punish- 
ment. — Because he was once Assistant 
Executioner at the block. 


The Place where the Good Diggers 
go, go. go — K lmdyke. 




* The total of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund for this y ejr is £2,000 short of last year’s contribution .”— Daily Paper. 





HOLIDAY RESORTS. 

The following list of charming places wherein to spend the 
holidays has been sent us by Messrs. Dofore and Diddletjm, the 
well-known agents. By some accident, we seem to have received 
an annotated copy reserved for the firm’s private use, which we 
therefore publish with a great deal of pleasure. 

u Shingleford-on-Sea . — This delightful spot is rapidly winning 
its way to the first rank of favourite sea-side resorts. Its splendid 
pier, its charming Aquarium, its delightful Assembly-rooms will 
(N.B. — They are not built yet) afford visitors a never-failing 
round of amusement. Al fresco concerts are given daily (two 
hurdy-gurdies, one bagpipes, one concertina with monkey), and 
splendid sea-fishing may be had (by those who bring a boat of 
their own; there are none for hire). We can recommend to 
i those who propose to visit this favoured spot the attractive resi- 
dence known as 2, Marine Place, which we have received in- 
structions to let at a very moderate rental. Conveniently re- 
moved from the town (three miles) it commands a delightful view 
of the ocean (from the roof, with a telescope). Its sanitary 
arrangements have been recently put into complete order (the last 
tenant died from typhoid). As Shingleford is certain to be 
crowded by the nobility and gentry during this season — in fact, 
every room at the Hotel Red Lion is full at the time of writing — 
(quite true ; Sanger’s circus is spending a night there) — an early 
application should be made. 

_ “De Cowrcy Hall .— This magnificent mansion is to be let for 
six weeks. It stands in its own park-like grounds, and is within 
easy distance of a station (six miles). It contains noble recep- 
tion rooms, furnished in true mediaeval fashion trestle 

tables, forms, and no carpets), and about forty guests could be 
entertained in it with ease. (Might almost say fifty — in term-time 
Dr. Birchum puts twelve boys in each of the four large dormi- 
tories.) To any wishing for a holiday of real country-house life, 


this mansion may be confidently recommended. Attached to it 
is a private chapel, a cricket ground, and gravel court-yard. 
(Query . — Would it not be better to strike out the last sentence ? 
Mustn’t let it be known that after six weeks De Courcy Hall will 
again become Swishington College ) 

“To lovers of boating. — We are instructed to let for a short 
term the charming bijou residence known as Waterside Cottage. 
While comparatively close to London, it offers all the attractions 
of Venice (especially when the river comes in at the dining- 
room windows) . It stands in the midst of delightful scenery ; 
there is a charming lawn, and the river is at the bottom of the 
garden (except when the garden is at the bottom of the river, 
which it usually is). Fishing rights are included in the lease, 
and as many as one hundred and fifty fish have been taken by a 
former tenant in one day (minnows). For permission to view, 
application must be made to us. (N.B. — Be careful only to 
allow people to view when the place isn’t flooded.) We can con- 
fidently recommend this as a holiday seat. The tenant will have 
the use of a large boat free of charge. (This is kept in the hall 
in case the river rises suddenly.) 

“ Tumbleton Towers . — This historic house, close to the lofty 
cliffs of Sandiford, is to be let. It possesses the charm of an 
antique castle, together with the conveniences of a modem resi- 
dence. To all those who really love a picturesque and mediaeval 
home, it should offer special attractions. (N.B. — It was built, 
as a matter of fact, ten years ago, by Messrs. Jerrybuilder, but 
it ’s a really splendid imitation of a mediaeval ruin.) Very prompt 
application should be made by intending tenants. (The place 
may come down with a run any day !) 

Election Intelligence. — Mr. Fitzalan Hope, the defeated of 
Sheffield by a diminished majority, looks on the Bright-side of ' 
the contest. Although unsuccessful, he is not a forlorn Hope. 
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the foreign ones. Smith’s rabbits also 
airived. Hear he is unwell. 

Saturday . — Wake about five. Those I 
cocks begin crowing rather early. Feel 
rather worse. Very little appetite for 
home-grown egg at breakfast. 

Sunday . — Wake about four. Tremen- 
dous crowing. Feel still more unwell. 
Cannot manage even one egg at breakfast. 
Stroll in garden. Why, Smith’s beastly 
rabbits have got out somehow, and got 
through a hole in the fence, and eaten all 
my lettuces ! Hurry out, and run against 

Smith at the gate. “Your rabbits ” 

1 begin. “Your poultry ” cries he. 

“Your rabbits have got ” “Don’t 

talk about rabbits when your beastly 

fowls ” “ Have eaten all the lettuces ; 

T say your rabbits ” “ Have been 

crowing all the whole blessed night ” 

“And there isn’t a single lettuce ” 

“ Had a wink of sleep ” “ It ’s a 

confounded nuisance ” “ And all 

through your idiotic fad for new-laid ” 

“ Rabbits be hanged ! ” With this, retreat 
to the house and slam the door. Smith 
does the same. Feel so unwell that I am 
forced to send for Jones, my doctor. He 
comes in the afternoon. Says I have been 
drinking something unwholesome. “ On 
*he contrary,” I say, “ nothing but British 
wines.” He bursts out laughing. “ That ’s 
just it,” he says. “Poor Smith’s as bad.” 

Monday . — Wake at three. After break- 
fast, make it up with Smith. We give the 
rabbits and the poultry to the gardener, 
who works for both of us. Throw in the 
run and the hutches, on condition that he 
removes them. Want also to throw in the 
British wines ; but he says, with a respect- 
ful smile, that he prefers British beer, 
that it’s a warm day, and so forth. How- 
ever, he agrees to take the British wines 
to the Vicar for the next school treat. 
The British boy can doubtless manage 
them. So at last peace reigns in our back 
gardens ; Smith will let me have some of 
his fresh eggs ; I will shoot some rabbits 
for him when I go to see my people in the 
country , and we will make no more at- 
tempts to follow Mr. Gladstone’s advice, 
excellent though it was. 



“ I ’m SURPRISED TO FIND THAT YOU KEEP A DOG, TOMKINS ! WHY, YOU CAN BAREL\ 

keep your Wife ! What on earth do you Feed him on ? ” 

“Well, I gives Tm Oats-meat. And when I can’t afford that, why, ’e ’as tc 
’aye wot we ’ave.” 


SMALL CULTURE. 

Tuesday * — Have just read Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech at Hawarden. Admirable 
as usual. “The nearer an egg is laid to 
the place where it is consumed the better 
it will be.” Of course. No more foreign 
eggs for me. In this garden, fifty yards 
away from the dining-room, I will have a 
poultry run. Must get it put up at once. 
Hurry out to carpenter, and at the garden 
gate run against Smith, my neighbour. 
Capital fellow. Smith. We drink alike in 
most things. Says he is just off to the 
carpenter. Find he has also read the 
speech. Gets all his eggs from his father’s 
place in the country. But likes rabbits 
very much, and will stand no more foreign 
ones. Excellent ideal “Why consume 
rabbits,” he exclaims, “ laid — that is, 
hatched— I mean, reared, at Ostend P ” 


Why, indeed? So he is going to start 
rabbit hutches. Begin to think we should 
not stop at eggs. Smith agrees. # Why eat 
bread made of American or Russian corn ? 
Can’t grow wheat in ordinary back gar- 
dens. But might grow potatoes, which 
suit our fellow countrymen in Ireland. Do 
thi3 next year. Meanwhile, buy English 
potatoes, and eat my own lettuces, now in 
excellent condition. And why have things 
“ made in Germany ” ? Hate the Germans. 
So does Smith. But how about hock, such 
a capital drink? And all the real French 
clarets made in Hamburg? Never mind. 
Give them up, and all other foreign wines. 
Go on to grocer, and order in supply of 
British wines. Smith does the same. 

Friday ^ Poultry runs finished. Cocks 
and hens arrived to-day. Shall be glad to 
get some home-grown eggs at last. Begin 
to feel quite unwell, no doubt from eating 


THE ECONOMICAL DRAMA. 

{Recommended to Managers as useful during 
the Dead Season,) 

Manager. And now, have you cut down 
everything to the lowest possible ? 

Factotum. I think so. We are only 
going to have half a limelight, and the 
scenery and machinery are going to he 
worked single handed by the wardrobe 
keeper, who also takes care of the pro- 
perties. 

Man. Quite sol And we have reduced 
the cast of the new piece by half ? 

Fact. Certainly, Our leading man is 
a ventriloquist and “ quick-change artist,” 
and now that most of the characters are 
supposed to be in hiding in cupboards, he 
says their words for them. 

Mam. First rate! And now that we 
have cut off the gas, and are taking the 
money at the doors on the pay-in-the-slot 
system, we have only to sell the triangle 
and pledge the drum-sticks. 

Fact . I have already arranged that, and 
told the musical director that as we can’t 
afford a bdton he must conduct with his 
fingers. 

Mam. Quite! So now we shall lose as 
little as possible ! [Curtain. 
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“IN THE NAMEIOKJUSTICE-WIGS!” 

( To the Editor of 1 ‘ Punch, ”) 

Sir, — To use the customary formula — 
one that tradition, combining truth with 
justice, has sanctioned — “you, as the re- 
presentative of the profession of the law,” 
are bound to protect its interests. I have 
no wish to complain of the decisions of the 
Lord Chief Justice, for they have invari- 
ably been of the highest excellence. Still, 
I am forced, in the cause of the dignity or 
the Bench and Bar, to protest against a 
ruling in a case which was heard by his 
Lordship as recently as the 5th instant. 
I can do this with the less hesitation, as 
my objection in no way affects the rights 
of parties. It will be remembered that the 
Thursday to which I call attention was 
remarkable for the extreme sultriness of 
the temperature. According to the re- 
porters the thermometer marked from 
eighty to ninety in the shade, and no doubt 
such a heat was very trying. Influenced 
by these atmospheric considerations, the 
Lord Chief Justice not only invited the 
counsel practising before him to remove 
their wigs, but set the example of dis- 
pensing with his own headgear. 

Now, I can make every excuse for such 
a proceeding, but surely anything that 
deprives the Bench and Bar of a cherished 
privilege is to be deprecated ? It is com- 
mon knowledge that for many years past 
there has been a movement to put the two 
branches of the profession on an equality. 
A great distinction between the barrister 
and the solicitor has been the wearing of 
the one-time honoured horse-hair. The 
gown has been adopted when the junior 
branch has pleaded in the minor Courts, 
but the wig has been sacred. I would 
consequently ask, Is it quite judicious to 
permit an innovation which may be fol- 
lowed up by others even more dangerous? 

That I write unselfishly will be believed 
by all my friends to whom my name is 
known. But as others may be more criti- 
cal, will you permit me to add that the 
new departure, if allowed to become a regu- 
lation, would practically lead to my re- 
appearance as an advocate. In evidence 
of this I would explain that, from a regret- 
table oversight on the part of my excellent 
and admirable clerk, Portington, my own 
wig has been mislaid for the last six years. 

(Signed) A. Briefless, Junior. 
Pump-Handle Court , August 7, 1897. 


Joseph and his (late) Brethren. 

(Comment "by an Admirer .) 

Although clever Joe has his foes, there ’s 
small doubt 

When they swore he was “in it,” they 
found they were out!- 

And they ’ll certainly learn they will need 
all their wit 

To put him, like his namesake of old, “in 
a pit.” 


Go a-head! 

Piffler (to Riffler). Where are you 
going to spend your holiday P 

Pi ffler . At Spitzbergen ! 

Piffler, Spitsbergen ! Is there any hotel 
there ? 

Biffler . No, you fool ; but I shall have 
one in full swing by the time the Andree 
Rescue Expeditions have started! 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diart of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, August 2. 
— Foreign Prison-made Goods Bill reached 
Lcrds to-night. General opinion is that 
it ’s a poor thing ; Ritchie, with all his 
passion for quotation, cannot be got to 


“ has gone past the noble lord, who now 
finds himself a somewhat belated advocate 
of a rather outworn doctrine, preaching in 
the wilderness.” 

“ A little mixed, don’t you think, 
Toby ? ” said Farrer, coming across to the 
steps of the thione, where sons of peers 
and Privy Councillors are privileged to 
stand. “ It ’s plainly an echo of memories 



Rusticus Exfectans ! 


add, “but mine own.” Has been con- 
temptuously treated since its birth. Its 
avowed friends say as little as possible 
about it, whilst its enemies comfort them- 
selves against action of irresistible ma- 
jority by declaring it will he impotent even 
to do harm. Thus Kimberley to-night. 
“ A trivial and paltry Bill,” said he ; “ for- 
tunately will have no practical effect, 
though it may prove pleasing to a certain 
number of ignorant people.” Farrer 
more seriously opposed measure. Nothing 
if not logical ; slew the slain with irre- 
fragable syllogism. This speech tempted 
the Markiss into the lists. Found irre- 
sistible temptation to give Farrer one. 

“ The stream of time,” said the Markiss, 



George Nathaniel in his Element ! 


King of Siam . “ Why are you not Prime 
Minister?” 

Mr, C-rz-n. “ That, your Majesty, is one of the 
my steries^of English Politics !1” 


of Busticus expect ans, the countryman 
who, ever since the days of Horace, has 
been watching and waiting until the river 
shall cease to flow. But the Markiss for- 
got how the passage runs : — 

at ille 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis sevum. 

It is the Markiss who (regarded, of 
course, strictly from the point of view of 
politics) is the gaping rustic on the river 
bank, waiting, as he has waited all his life, 
for the flood of social progress and political 
freedom to dry up. But the river, 1 still it 
glides on, and will glide on for all time to 
come,’ in spite of all the Cecils.” 

Business done . — Committee of Supply 
closed in the Commons. 

Tuesday. — “Of all Monarchs I Have 
Met,” says Sark, “ and the record exceeds 
Beatty Kingston’s, His Majesty of Siam 
is by far the merriest.” 

King came down this afternoon to call 
on Lords and Commons; hopped about 
like a sparrow pecking corn. What he 
pecked was information ; wanted to know 
everything and all about everybody. Our 
old King George of precious memory, with 
his “What? what?” nothing to King of 
Siam. Wonderfully bright face ; bubbles 
of humour always breaking through his 
eyes. . 

Delightful to see how swiftly he spotted 
Halsbury in . House of Lords. Chair 
placed for him on steps of throne 
immediately behind Woolsack. TJp got 
Lord Chancellor, nothing if not polite, and 
did courtly obeisance. King looked 
curiously at the svelte figure ; smiled ; 
nodded; gave his attention to Tweed- 
mouth’s exposition of points in Scottish 
Parish Councils Bill. Presently Lord 
Chancellor, running a Bill through various 
stages, performed customary paces ; bobbed 
up ana down, putting question of first and 
second reading ; stepped aside from Wool- 
sack when House got into Committee; 








?Fl-L-NJC-R- 

By a piece of great good fortune, our artist has obtained a peep into the Royal Sketch Book! 
This is m anif estly a hurried and furtive note in the House of Commons ! 


hack like a shot to Woolsack when Com- 
mittee concluded. 

King sitting immediately behind the 
wieged-and-gowned figure, almost crowed 
with delight. With arm outstretched and 
eager forefinger, he pointed it out to Lord 
Harris; followed each movement with 
boyish glee. When Bill read a third time. 
Lord Chancellor subsided. King leaned 
over to Harris and eagerly asked, “Who 
put the penny in the slot?” 

Evidently thought the Lord Chancellor 
was a figure automatically worked on 
penny-in-the-slot principles. 

Business done. — Appropriation Bill 
brought in in Commons. 

Thursday . — Colonel John Hat, United 
States Minister at the Court of St. James’s, 
looked down for a moment from the 
Diplomatic Gallery on the desolate scene of 
ihe closing hours of the Session. Except 
in war time, the Colonel is constitutionally 
of retiring habits. Has scarcely had time, 
certainly has not sought opportunity, of 
making himself known to British public. 
But he is an old friend who needs no 


WIRES ATSTD WORK. 

{Fragment from a Telegraph Bomance — more 
them less imaginary.) 

It was certainly of the greatest import- 
ance that the despatch should he conveyed 
to its destination, and at once. The mil- 
lionaire looked in all directions for a 
cab, but none could be found. Then he 
sought for a messenger, but again his luck 
failed him. 

“But it must, it shall go!” he mur- 
mured ; and then he added, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “It’s a desperate 
course, but I will pursue it. I will wire ! ” 

So he hurried to the telegraph office. 
He rushed in and filled in the form. Then 
he passed the little paper through the 
grille.. 

“And so we all went down to Herne 
Bay and had a shrimp tea,” said a young 
lady behind the counter. 

“Now, did you, dear?” responded a 
colleague. “Well, for my part, I prefer 
the Crystal Palace.” 

“ Will you kindly send this telegram ? ” 

“ Yes ; Sydenham is all very well in its 
way, but there’s nothing really like a 
whiff of the briny.” 


formal introduction. He comes along 
leaning on the arm of Jim Bludso of the 
Frairie Belle , with Little Breeches toddling 
on the other side. 

By happy chance, there have just issued 
frem the “ Bodley Head ” two neat 
volumes enshrining his new Excellency’s 
poems and his charming records of Cas- 
tilian Days. This last is comparatively 
little known in England. It is an ac- 
quaintance worth making ; the home 
letters of a keen-eyed, shrewd-headed man 
of genial humour, temporarily a sojourner 
in a foreign country. As to tho poems, 
whilst everybody knows Jim Bludso and 
TAttle Breeches , here is much more in 
varied style that has, for the English 
reader, the charm of novelty. In the 
small, but precious collection of Fike 
County Ballads , there is one that has not 
found 'wide currency with us. Yet for 
graphic touch, for grim humour, for terrible 
intenseness of effect compressed into a 
I line, The Mystery of Gilgal has no rival, 
whether in Colonel Hay’s book or another, 
j Business done. — Indian Budget passed. 

Friday. — Prorogation. 

“ Will you please to send this tele- 
gram ? ” 

The young lady behind the counter re- 
garded the millionaire with astonishment. 

“Yes,” said he. “I am addressing you, 
and when you have done chatting over 
your domestic affairs, perhaps you will 
attend to me.” 

“ Do you want postage stamps ? ” 

“ No ; I want this telegram despatched.” 

“Well, I can’t attend to that,” replied 
'the maiden, turning again to her col- 
league. ^ “Yes; I like Herne Bay; and 
^ow, with these afternoon excursions, it’s 
so convenient.” 

i “ Can’t I send a telegram ? ” cried the 
millionaire. 

i “ No ; you can’t,” returned the young 
'lady, tartly. “The operators have tern- 
: ; porarily resigned. And what an idea ! 

; Only so far ! Why don’t you take it your- 
self?” 

“Eureka!” exclaimed the millionaire. 

• “Why not?” 

So the would-be sender carried the 
1 j manuscript to its destination himself, and 
; j discovered later on that there was a saving 
> of time by the proceeding. 

I “Yes,” said the temporarily resigned 


THE SEASON-ENJOYER’S VADE MECUM. 

{To be considered at the Sea-side.) 

Question. What is your first step to 
secure enjoyment for yourself and sur- 
roundings during the London season ? 

Answer. To take a house or flat in town. 

Q. Which of the two residences is pre- 
ferable ? 

A. The house is more dignified, and tho 
fiat more compact. The first with its 
larger staff of servants is more expensive, 
while the last, with its neighbours to the 
right, to the left, overhead, and under- 
neath, is scarcely as private as may be 
desirable. 

Q. Settled in town, what should you do ? 

A. Give a crush to your friends, and 
expect crushes in return. 

Q. When may a crush he considered 
successful ? 

A. When so many guests arrive that 
the last-comers cannot get beyond the 
doorstep. 

Q. What are the customary incidents of 
an ordinary crush ? 

A. A crowd on the staircase; a hand- 
squeeze at the door; a muffled conversa- 
tion to the sound of music in the distance, 
and the lightest of light refreshments in 
the hottest of dining-rooms. 

Q. Can any other pleasure be extracted 
from such a function ? 

A. Some satisfaction may be obtained 
by the appearance of one’s name in the 
list of invited published in the smart 
newspapers. 

Q. Are there any distractions other than 
those you have indicated ? 

A. Plenty. Dinners, visits to the play, 
with supper afterwards, and of course any 
number of dances. 

Q. What is a dinner? 

A. From a Society point of view, a 
solemn function for the wiping off of old 
scores, and the creation of new claims. 

Q. Is it necessary that a dinner should 
be eatable ? 

A. Not absolutely ; but it is better that 
at least one course, exclusive of the soup, 
should be possible for even a malade 
imaginaire. 

Q. Should the wine be unimpeachable? 

A. It should be of a character that it 
could be drunk without fear and spoken 
of subsequently without reproach. 

Q. You have mentioned visits to the 
play — do they lead to gaiety ? 

A. If the visiters are fairly cheerful. 

Q. But surely the action of ihe stage 
prevents conversation — lively or the re- 
verse — in the auditorium ? 

A. Not at all. In fact, the dialogue on 
the stage is rather a help than otherwise to 
a chat in the stalls. 

Q. Are there any other pleasures which 
you have uot mentioned connected with 
the London Season ? 

A. Any number. The Park, the Opera, 
and a hundred other distractions. 

Q. And then bicycling is an out-door 
feature with the revellers ? 

A. Not quite so much as formerly. To 
sum up, all May, June, and July are passed 
in a continuous whirl of excitement. 

Q. Quite so. And what is the greatest 
pleasure of the Season ? 

A. To find oneself at the end of it. 
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THE POT AND THE KETTLE. 


“There, Maria, look at them Boys ! Now I call that downright cruelty! 


SOMEBODY'S DIARY. 

[As Mr. Punch’s Principal Official 
Translator is away for his holiday, the 
following important communication from 
St. Petersburg has been translated by a 
young German subordinate in a rather 
unsatisfactory manner.] 

Saturday. — We come to-day after a 
happy Voyage to the beautiful Peterhofish 
Palace at. During the Voyage have 1 
some russian Words learnt. It rejoices me 
that we before the Voyage of Faure come 
are. What Voyages concerns am I with- 
out Doubt absolute the First, “ facile prin- 
ceps.” So must no to the first Time out of 
France travelling President me rival. The 
Russians are very friendly. Now have I 
again a Title, and again a Uniform. Ad- 
miral a la suite. Faure cannot Admiral 
to become. Ha, ha ! Peterhof is wonder- 
fine. All is wonder fine. After the Dinner 
speak I very friendly and say the russian 


Words which I learnt have. Nicholas 
speaks ever very coldblooded, but he is a 
good Fellow. So live he! High, high, 
high! 

Sunday. — To-day to Petersburg. Abso- 
lute no Arch! And man says they will 
when Faure comes five or six beaut if ullest 
Triumpharches erect ! That rejoices me 
not. Only few Flags, and their stupid 
Bread and Salt ! Even those will they to 
Faure on a much eleganter Presenterplate 
offer. Towards Krasnoe Selo journey we 
therefore very willing forth. Again Sol- 
diers. Ah so ! That is much pleasanter. 
I love ever the Soldier, much more than 
the Burgessman. Stupidhead! Faure is 
Burgessman. And also with the Soldiers 
have I ever a new Uniform. Ah, the beau- 
tiful Uniforms ! Faure has no Uniform. 
Pool Man! Mornings, Afternoons, Even- 
ings, wears he ever a black Coat. After 
the Review play they my “ Song to JEgir.” 
The Russians have a very fine Taste. In 


ET 


Music are they very learned, and play ever 
the beautif ullest Masterpieces. If I only 
to-day sooner arrived were had I to them 
one of my Sermons to read to be able. 
Faure is no Musician, no Preacher. Never 
has he a Song composed. To Bed much 
happier. 

Monday. — A great Review. Ah, the fine 
Cavalry- Artillery- Infantry- and Sea- 
Uniforms which I worn have! After the 
Middayeating return we to Peterhof back. 
After the Dinner go we in the Theatre in 
the free Air. Ah, if I only to Paris to go 
could, so would I in the Jardin des Am- 
bassadeurs a happy Evening pass. Faure 
can every Evening in the Summer therein 
go ! Yes well I Happy Man ! 

Tuesday. — To-day has man to me said 
that Faure the new Nevabridge inaugu- 
rate will. Thunderweather ! Why not I, 
as I here am? It is shameful. She will 
not the Williambridge be, but probably 
the Felixbridge. Felix-happy ! That am 
T not ! To-morrow happilywise depart we. 
To-day remain I to House and see nobody. 

Wednesday. — I go. Live you well, un- 
grateful People. Now can you the Deco- 
rationpreparations for Faure begin. Live 
vou well ! I go to Germany back. Live 
Germany! Live I! High, high, high! 

OBJECTIONS TO PLACES. 

{By a Stay-at-Rome Cynic.) 

Antwerp. — Too many pictures. 

Boulogne. — Too many English. 

Calais. — Barred by the Channel pas- 
sage. 

Dieppe. — Journey there literally a “ toss- 
up.” 

Ems. — In the sere and yellow leaf. 

Florence. — Paintings anticipated by 
photography. 

Geneva. — Can get watches nowadays else- 
where. 

Heidelberg. — Castle too u personally con- 
ducted.” 

Interlaken. — Jungfrau monotonous. 

Jerusalem . — Looks better on paper. 

Kissingen. — Fallen off since Sheri- 
dan’s days. 

lucerne. — Lion in stone too irritating. 

Madrid. — Bull-figlits can be supplied by 
bir graph. 

Navies. — No longer an ante mortem 
necessity. 

Paris. — Used up. 

Quebec • — After the Jubilee, too Colonial. 

Rouen. — Preliminary journey impossible. 

Savumur. — Not to be tempted by the 
vintage. 

Turin. — Out of date more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Utrecht. — Nothing, with or without its 
velvet. 

Wiesbaden. — For ages superseded by 
Monte Carlo. 

Xeres. — Can get sherry without going 
there.. 

Yokohama. — Products purchasable at 
the stores. 

Zurich. — “Fair waters” disappointing. 


At Margate. 

Angelina ( very poetical , surveying the 
rolling ocean ) . “ Water, water everywhere, 
and not a drop to drink.” 

Edwin ( very practical). No drink! 
Now, hang it all, Angy, if I Ve asked you 
once I J ve asked you three times within the 
last five minutes to come and do a split 
soda and whiskey ! And I can do with it 1 
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NOT IMPOSSIBLE. 

(Fragment from a Military Romance that may prove more real than 
Moonshine .) 

The council of officers eagerly awaited the arrival of the mes- 
senger from Pall Mall. They were prepared to accept any 
suggestion from Head-quarters. The new attack had been 
threshed out thoroughly — pros and cons had been carefully dis- 
cussed— and only the last word had to be uttered. What would 
it be? That was the question that required an immediate 
answer. 

“I know they are very busy,” said the General. “Now that 
Europe is arming in all directions it will not do for England to 
be behindhand.” 

“Yes, Sir,” acquiesced a Colonel. “And every suggestion 
is valuable. No doubt you noticed that there was a proposal 
to attempt the landing of a hostile force on our sacrea shore P 
A correspondent to one of our leading papers some time ago 
proposed that some five thousand soldiers should be embarked 
on board a small fleet and ” 

“Be furnished with sealed orders to be opened when the 
flotilla was far from land,” continued his second in command. 
“Then the enemy composed of friends was to make a descent 
upon us, and we were to do what was best to repulse the mimic 
invasion.” 

_ “ Yes,” returned the General, thoughtfully. “ But I ques- 
tion whether the scheme would work. I have had some ex- 
perience of the vagaries of the Channel, and if there were bad 
weather none of the fated five thousand would be worth the 
weight of their rifles on disembarkation.” 

“You think that a rough sea would render them practically 
valueless ? ” queried a Surgeon Field-Marshal or a medical officer 
of some equally exalted rank. “ Well, certainly the mal de mer 
is a sad creator of inertia.” 

“But what would apply to us would in the same manner 
weaken a real and foreign enemy,” hinted an official connected 
with the commissariat. “ But there would be the compensating 
advantage that the scourge would save suppers. It is difficult to 
enjoy a meal in a choppy sea. At least, that is the experience 
of nine out of every ten landsmen. Still, with the sea omitted, 
Lord Roberts has recently tested something like the idea in 
Ireland.” 

And so the talk went on. But as the warriors spoke their eyes 
were fixed on the distant horizon. The wait for the wanted 
despatch continued with ever-increasing impatience. After some 
time a speck was seen in the distance. There was a shout of joy. 


“ He will be with us directly,” announced the General, who had 
been watching the movements of the newcomer through a tele- 
scope. “ Ah, he is here 1 ” 

The exclamation was caused by the bearer of despatches riding, 
travel-stained and dead beat, into the midst of the group of ex- 
pectant officers. 

“From Pall Mall, Sir,” cried the messenger, jumping from 
his jaded steed and presenting a packet to the General com- 
manding. 

There was a hush of expectation, and then the old warrior, 
with a trembling voice, declared that the message had taken him 
by surprise. It was not what he expected, not what they all 
wanted. 

“ What is it ? ” asked the Colonel. “ What have we got in 
this critical moment of the British Army ? ” 

Then came the reply, which explained everything. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the General, “ I have the honour to inform 
you that an order has come from the W T ar Office ! ” 

“ Altering some important detail of strategy P ” cried a sea- 
soned warrior. “No doubt the outcome of the present manoeu- 
vres, eh, General, eh?” 

“No,” was the calm reply. “ We have nothing about strategy 
— we have instead something about putting more lace upon our 
uniforms ! ” 


THE PATRIOT PATIENTS RESOLYE. 

{Not Made in Germany . ) 

Liver and limbs seem all awry ; 

Something sulphureous or ironic 
In Autumn I am bound to try. 

My tonic, though, sha’n’t be Teutonic. 

I used to go to German spas, 

And drink, and tub in, German waters, 
But since that Wilhelm’s wild hee-haws, 
I’ve changed my water-curing quarters. 
Harrogate suits my patriot moods ; 

For I ’ve resolved, my British lads, 

No more to purchase “ German goods,” 
Nor go to German “ Bads ” 1 


Literary Note. — Mr. Hall Caine’s recent novel is said in the 
London hospitals to be the most exciting nurse-awry tale of the 
century. 






AIM ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

A Dialogue Story in Seven Paris. 

PART II. 

Scene — The Drawing-room at J* Sunny [Bank” Nora V'xvian seated 
alone. KEzrA announces Mr. Gerald Alabaster. Be is a good- 
looking youth of about twenty-four , with a pleasant, boyish face , and 
a certain air of ingenuous self-sufficiency. 

Nora (as she shakes hands). How do you do, Gerald? Aunt 
Camilla will be in directly. So you Ve managed to tear yourself 
away from the Treasury in time for lunch ? 

Gerald . Yes. They don’t keep our noses quite so close to the 
grindstone on Saturdays, you know. 

t Nora. I don’t believe your profiles are ever in much danger. 
You generally get away at four, don’t you? And you haven’t 
any work to do in the evenings. 

Gerald. As it happens, I do work in the evenings, occasionally. 
Nora. I suppose you roll the lawn or water the flower-beds ? 
Gerald. No, there ’s nothing of the old Adam about me. I do 
literary work — of sorts. 

Nora. Gerald, don’t tell me you ’ve gone in for writing novels 1 
Gerald. I Ve gone in for reading them — worse luck ! 

Nora. And you call that work? I should call it amusement. 
Gerald. Oh, is it, though? Not when they ’re in manuscript. 
It ’s like this, Nora, I Ve accepted the post of reader to Bowater 
— the publisher, you know. 

Nora. Of course I know Mr. Bowater. But I thought he 
made a point of reading everything for himself. 

Gerald. Till lately. But he gets such quantities of stuff sent 
him that he can’t wade through it all. And I’ve met him 
here once or twice, and at one or two other places, and we 
rather chummed ; found we agreed on literary subjects, and so 
on, a.nd the other day he asked me if I would care to read a manu- 
script for him now and then and let him know my opinion of it. 
So of course I jumped at the chance. There ’s no knowing what 
it may lead to. 


Nora. I never thought of you as a great authority on Litera- 
ture, somehow. 

Gerald. Oh, I got through a lot of novels at Oxford. And I 
didn’t do so badly in my schools. I fancy I Ve rather a feeling 
for style, and all that. I shouldn’t recommend Bowater to 
publish anything that didn’t strike me as really first-rate. 

Nora. And have you come across anything yet that did strike 
you as first-rate ? 

Gerald. Well, up to the present I Ve only had one, and there 
couldn’t he two opinions about that. 

Nora (to herself). If it should he Camilla’s 1 (Aloud.) You 
mean about its cleverness ? 

Gerald. No, I mean about its being unmitigated bosb. 

Nora (to herself). It isn’t Camilla’s. (Aloud.) So bad as 
all that? 

Gerald. Utter rubbish. I saw that before I ’d come to the end 
of the first chapter. 

Nora. And so you didn’t trouble yourself to read any further? 

Gerald. I beg your pardon. There was a weird fascination 
about its foolishness that held me. I read every — well, almost 
every page of the confounded thing. I could pass an exam, in it. 
Kind of stuff one would like to forget, but can’t. When 
Bowater reads my report, I don’t think he ’ll feel much hesitation 
about returning stolen Sweets. 

Nora. Stolen Sweets! Gerald, it wasn’t called that ! 

Gerald. Ridiculous title, isn’t it? But better than the book. 
£ haven’t written much about it, hut I fancy I’ve said enough 
to save Bowater the trouble of reading it himself. 

Nora (to herself). It can’t be the samel (Aloud.) Do — do 
you remember the author’s name ? Was it a man ? 

Gerald. It was certainly written by a woman — but so far as I 
remember it was anonymous. At least, there was a letter sent 
with it, saying that the author preferred to blush unseen as 
M. N. at some post office — Fitcham, I think it was. 

Nora. Gerald, if you only knew! 

Gerald. If I only knew what ? 

Nora (to herself). I must stop this if I can! (Aloud.) No- 
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tiling — at least, you mustn’t ask me. But suppose — I only say 
suppose — you discovered this novel had been written by — by 
somebody you knew — would not that make a difference in your 
opinion ? 

Gerald. A considerable difference in my opinion of its author. 

Nora (desperately). Suppose I was the author? 

Gerald. It won’t do, Nora. I know you haven’t a very high 
opinion of my intellect, but I ’m not taken in quite so easily as all 
that. You never wrote Stolen Sweets — it ’s simply impossible. 

Nora. Well, then, I didn’t: but — but a very great friend of 
mine did. 

Gerald. I can’t congratulate her — or you. 

Nora. I didn’t ask you to. But couldn’t you tone down that 
report, or — or something ? 

Gerald. It ’s too late. I sent it in the day before yesterday, 
Bowater ought to have got it by now, 

Nora. Well, you could tell him quietly that you had entirely 
changed your mind about the novel. 

Gerald. ‘But I haven’t. 

Nora. What does that matter? Couldn’t you say so — to 
please me ? 

Gerald. There isn’t much I wouldn’t do to please you, Nora — 
but don’t you see, I’m m a position of trust, so. to speak. I 
can’t recommend Bowater to publish a novel that ’s absolute 
drivel, not even to oblige a friend of yours. Bowater has a great 
reputation for bringing out only the higher sort of fiction. It 
wouldn’t be fair to him. I must consider his interests, you know. 

Nora. He ought to be very much obliged to you. But tell 
me this, Gerald, would you say that my Aunt's writing was 
“ absolute drivel,” to use your elegant expression ? 

Gerald. Of course not, though I ’m bound to say I ’ve never 
read a line of her. 

Nora. Oh, yes, you have — though you may not be aware of it. 
And possibly you ’re not aware either that Mr. Bowater is very 
anxious to secure a novel by my Aunt, that lie is an immense 
admirer of hers, and — unless I’m very much mistaken — intends 
to ask her to marry him on the very first opportunity ? 

Gerald. I can’t for the life of me understand what that has to 
do with it. 

Nora. No, you wouldn’t. But all I can say is that, if Mr. 
Bowater declines Stolen Sweets unread, on your advice, he will 
never forgive you. And no more will I ! 

Gerald. What ? Nora ! do you mean that it ’s Miss Lyde’s ? 

Nora. I haven’t told you. You’ve guessed. Now do you see 
what mischief you may have done ? He may have rejected it already. 
My Aunt has gone over to the post office at Fitcham to inquire 
if there is a letter for M. N. And Mr. Bowater is coming over 
to lunch. I ask you what chance the poor dear man will have 
of touching her heart if she once knows he has declined her novel ? 

Gerald. And of course he has no idea of it. It ’s a mess, Nora. 
There ’s no denying it ’s a mess. But I don’t see any way out 
of it. 

Nora. It mayn’t he too late. You can give him a hint— put 
him on his guard. 

Gerald. I ’d rather you did, Nora. 

Nora. How can I betray my poor Aunt’s confidence? It 
would he most dishonourable. But there’s no harm in your 
letting him know what you’ve discovered by the merest acci- 
dent. ... Ah, somebody has just come in ! If it is Aunt, we 
shall know by her face whether she has heard or not. 

Kezia (opening the door). Mr. Bowater. 

AN AWKWARD MISS. 

( The Result of not Remembering.) 

I missed the train. Right gallantly I fought 
To get it, but alas 1 all quite in vain. 

I failed outright, and when I should have caught, 

I missed the train. 

I wondered if, perchance, ’twould he a gain 
To take a wholly different line. This brought 

No sort of comfort. Yet to make it plain, 

I feel the time has now come when I ought 

To state quite clearly that what caused me pain 
Was no mismanaged journey. ’Twas of thought 
I missed the train. 


On the Moors. 

First Guest (at lunch, to second guest, who would talk during 
the drive ) . I wish you ’d remember that we don’t come out to 
shoot parrots ? 

Host (who has suffered bitterly). Oh, I wish to goodness we had 1 


THE SEASIDE PHOTOGRAPHER. 

I do not mean the Kodak-fiend, 

Who takes snap-shots of ladies dipping, 

And gloats o’er sundry views he ’s gleaned 
Of amatory couples “ tripping.” 

No, not these playful amateui-3 
I sing of, but the serious artist, 

Who spreads upon the beach his lures, 

What time the season ’s at its smartest. 

His tongue is glib, his terms are cheap, 

For ninepence while you wait he ’ll take you ; 

Posterity shall, marv’lling, keep 
The “tin-type ” masterpiece he ’ll make you. 



What though his camera be antique, 

His dark-room just a nose-bag humble, 
What if his tripod legs are weak, 

And threaten, constantly to tumble. 

No swain nor maiden can withstand 
His invitation arch, insidious, 

To pose al fresco on the strand — 

His clientele are not fastidious. 

“ You are so lovely,” says the wretch, 

“ Your picture will he quite entrancing 1 ” 
And to the lady in the sketch 
I overheard him thus romancing. 


A PROGRESSIVE QUESTION. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — In George Street, Richmond, this week, I 
had a singular proof of the superiority nowadays of the Opposi- 
tion Sex. There passed along that tortuous thoroughfare, on a 
bicycle, a fair-haired damsel attired in a man’s cap, a man’s shirt, 
and a man’s pair of knickerbockers plus stockings and shoes. The 
lady also adopted the jockey style of riding. The public and the . 
police looked on admiringly. Now, had I put on a woman a 
bonnet, a woman’s bodice, and a woman’s skirt under similar 
circumstances I should have been stopped, arrested, and fined. 
The wheel-rights of women are evidently progressing. 

Yours obediently, Ixion Rowley. 

Tyre House , Sidon Square, S.W. 

Tip for Teetotalers. 

(Pleasant Paradox by a Close Observer. 

There ’s not a toper whom you meet at any public bar in town, 
Who when he says u liquor up ” does not mean “ Let ’s put liquor 
down!” 

Whereby ’tis seen, by every sober thinker, 

The best teetotaler is the constant drinker. 

From Our Political Correspondent. — After his visit to St. 
Petersburg it is believed that the Kaiser will be known as the 
German Kisser. The amount of cheek displayed was, on the face 
of it, a fine exhibition of Imperial lip-salve. It was curious, how- 
ever, that Nicholas, after parting with his guest, was heard to 
mutter, sotto voce, “ Thank goodness, there goes the Bore- 
Russian!” while the versatile quick-change monarch from the 
Spree whispered to his Ambassador, Prince Radolin, Beware ot 
Bear’s Greece.” These expressions of mutual regard have been 
much appreciated at Yildiz Kiosk. 
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English Tourist {in the far North , miZes /rom anywhere ). “Do you mean to say that you and your Family live here all the 
Winter ? Why, what do you do when any or you are ill \ You can never get a Doctor ! ” 

Scotch Shepherd. “Nae, Sir. We ’ve just to dee a Natural Death!” 


“CEAD MILE FaILTE ! " 

{To an old Irish air of * Forty-eight, adapted to 
the changed circumstances of Ninety-seven. ) 

Hibernia sings : — 

Ho! heart speaks to heart, and we’re 
neighbours ! 

Ye ’re free of my hearth and my home ! 
Sure, let love be the end of our labours ; 

God bless ye and prosper ye — come ! 
Come — out of the guard of your soldiers ; 

Come — in ’mongst the children and all ; 
And I ’ll guard ye for sake of old Ireland, 
Till Connail himself gets a fall. 

Away with the hatred of ages ! 

Come in— everything is your own ; 
Sure, I ’ll bow to ye, friends of old Ireland, 
As I wouldn’t for king on his throne. 
God bless ye I Ye stand in no dangers 
In the midst of the Island of Green. 
Come and dwell with us, not as mere 
strangers, 

But guests. Who cries, 11 God save the 
Queen ” ? 

Well, well, bygone woes have been bitter, 
And loyalty has been made hard. 

But love’s inspiration is fitter 
Than hatred’s for patriot or bard. 


Come, make your home with us, and trust 
us 

(A thing ye have never yet done) ; 

Let injustice no longer disgust us, 

And loyalty, good cheer, and fun, — 
Things native to Ireland — will waken, 

And anger die out of our breast. 

As soon as his hand we have taken, 

A man, though once foe, is our guest. 

Come in, with a “ Cead mile failte ” * ; 

Sit down, share our sorrows and joys; 
To know that with love they may crown ye 
Will gladden the hearts of the boys. 
Arrahl shake hands again! Right good 
fellows 

Ye ’ll find those same boys, though 
they ’re poor. 

Not a man in the land would betray you, 
Or shut up his heart or his door 1 
* “A hundred thousand welcomes ! * 

In the Hot Weather, too! — Our Irre- 
pressible One (where are the authorities ?) 
writes, “Hampshire made a Surrey exhi- 
bition of themselves at the Oval ! ” 

To BE TAKEN LITERALLY AT KlONDYKE. — 

Auri sacra fames . 


THE STIFLED STOCKBROKER. 

{A Song of Summer.) 

In winter I wear, with dignified air, 

A dignified high silk hat, 

With clothes well made of a sombre shade ; 
Professional custom, that. 

When winter has gone I at times put on 
A bowler and suit of grey, 

For people complain it ’s hot in the train ; 
It frequently is in May. 

But now, if you please, with ninety degrees 
In the shade, to toppers ta, ta! 

For fashion I care not a fig, I wear 
Pyjamas and Panama. 


On the Mound at Waterloo. 

Mr. Ephraim B. Chunks , U.S.A . 
( pointing to Lion ) . Is this ’ere animal the 
Britisher? 

Guide . No, Sar, it is ze Belgic Lion. 
Mr. Ephraim B. Chunks (drily). In- 
deed. Reckon he borrowed the other 
one’s skin when he set himself up on this 
potato heap ! 

I [But the guide is not a student of iEsop. 
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AUGUST IN SCOTLAND. 

Bag Carrier [to Keeper). “What does the Maister aye ask that Body tae shoot wi* * him for « He canna hit a Thing ! 
Keeper. “ Dod, Man, I daur say he wishes they was a’ like him, The same Birds does him a’ through the Season i : 


OUE BOOKING -OIT1CE. 

The only fault my Baronite finds with Pot-Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden (Smith, Elder) is the quite unnecessary intro- 
duction of the foreign compound word in the title. It is odious 
enough in its own country. Dragged into a Surrey garden it 
supplies a jarring note to the restful hum as of innumerable bees. 
Mrs. Earle has been led astray in this small matter by anxiety to 
be precise. Strolling through her Surrey garden with keen eye 
for faded leaves, weeds, and slugs, she pleasantly talks of a 
multitude of things. Forced bulbs, rhubarb tarts, sowing 
annuals, n aking coffee, winter-gardening, colour-blindness, pack- 
ing cut llowers, the stewing of chickens and game, early rising, 
and orange-marmalade are only a few topics of her pleasant chat. 
She is content to talk without making effort to write, a method 
which, consciously or unconsciously adopted, often leads to good 
literature. The Surrey garden is comparatively small in area. 
It cannot take us all in to enjoy companionship of its charming 
custodian. Happily, here is the book, through which ripples the 
low voice of a gracious-mannered gentlewoman, who knows most 
things about house and garden, and modestly shares with the 
stranger at her gate the garnered fruit of long experience. 

The comedy in Good Mrs. Hypocrite (Hutchinson) is so ex- 
cellent that my Baronite thinks Kita would have done well to 
have foregone the luxury of the tragedy abruptly introduced in 
the penultimate chapter. But the earlier and much longer 
part through which the servanb-maid Tibbie elbows her way with 
angular force is SO' good that what looks like a wanton fault of 
construction may be forgiven. Tibbie is quite delightful — when 
studied in another and distant household. In one’s own home 
she might pall upon the taste. 

Punch's advice to Persons About to Marry was, more than a 
generation ago, enshrined in the proverbial philosophy of the 
English-speaking race. My Baronite ’s advice to persons in 
that parlous condition i3 to read The Larramys (Hutchinson). 
Most of the characters in Mr. George Ford’s powerful novel 
run, or are driven, in couples. Invariably they have a had time. 
Worst of all is the fate of the heroine, a handsome, well-born, 
high-natured woman, who marries a farmer. Early in their 
married life William Larramy informs Pssie that u a man must 


keep his wife in order, and if he can’t do it any other way, he 
must thrash her, that’s all.” It is specially mentioned that 

• a William thus “answered lightly.” It was only his fun. But 

rv ■ i- rQ _ the nature from whose depths such humour bubbles is obviously 
n/Hrmc n °t of fine texture. How the high-born dame struggled with the 
warden it boor * s tol( * a * orce aiI< * which, if this be a first essay, 
Wo promises uncommonly well. The study of pig-headed p&re 
Larramy is one of the abundant good things in the book. 

AkSneye Tma Ba * on de B - W * 

talks of a ~ 

xts, sowing THE B0W 0E THE ANTI-LOGROLLER. 

dness, pack- 

early rising, Is there “ a winter of our discontent ” ? 

easant chat! I know not, nor in truth would care to know, 

a a method Because my strength is not as yet o’erspent, 

ads to good So long as I can bend, not break, my stalwart bow I 

lall in area. My shaft is long, and feathered to the end 

ts charming With choicest feathers of the grey goose quill. 

1 ripples the It never pierced the heart of any friend, 

knows most It never failed to do a foeman ill 1 

es with the Good honest bow ! ’tis yet the summer-time. 

ie * lc . e • Long, supple, Englishborn, and that means true. 

>n) is so ex- Deft tQi m y i n y our early prime, 

lone well to A heart of real oak beneath your bark of yew. 

Produced m Up to the shoulder let me test your might, 

tiuch longer Taught by your nature, profligate of pain, 

er way with j 01lly fight f or m j g ht, and right, and light, 

ton rault or And revel in the stubbornness of strain ! 

htful — when , _ , , . 

s own home Good humble bow ! the one poor dauntless thing 

That criticism at its worst cannot disarm, 
more than a You were not built for bitter bite or sting, 

ophy of the Only to save and shield from littleness of harm ; 

persons in Only to keep the vultures from the bones, 

Hutchinson) . Only to ward the jackals from the prey, , 

tverful novel Only to thwart the slingers of the stones 

a bad time. Picked from the mud To-day as Yesterday 1 

3 , well-born, 

p.^man must ‘‘Called Back.” — T he Austrian Envoy, Call,“ retired ” from Sofia. 
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BY THE GOLDEN SANDS. 

(ilfr . Punch's Special Correspondence.) 

Swanage .— This is a spot remarkable for 
possessing but little foliage and an enor- 
mous Model of the Earth. To compensate 
tor the absence of trees, lettuces are 
smgukriy prolific in the Isle of Purbeck, 
and the model m question affords a ready 
means of conveying instruction at no ex- 
pense to the visiting child. Corfe Castle, 
Studland Bay and “Old Harry” (minus 

mL*?™** M attractive as the 

lobsters for which the pretty Dorsetshire 
watering place is so renowned. In some 
towns, they swear by unmentionable 


At Swanage, they all swear by 


As usual, this Koh-i-Noor of 
Jlent is sparkling with splendour. A 
famous high-low comedian, renowned 
for his spontaneous and side-splitting 
wheezes,” remarked yesterday that the 
only black thing, bar the u Niggers,” about 
the place is the jetty . His quip was 

J^^rally greeted with hurricanes of 
laughter and copious doses of restorative 
Sottish whiskey. The Aristocrats ot 
Uittonville, as well as the humbler but 
possibly more jovial denizens of Margate 
proper and improper, have no reason to 
complain of that genial doctor (not of 
Irish extraction) known as The O’Zone. 


His recipes sniff of the briny. Miss Be- 
linda Plantagenet, the well-known seno- 
comique, Madame wrigglini, the famous 
contortionist, Baron Bustard, the re- 
nowned baritone, and Chevalier Macca- 
roni, the decorated tenor, are among our 
most noted patrons. The Flagstaff is in 
superb condition, as also are me “ Aunt 
Sallies.” 

Minehead . — Where can we find a Plume 
of Feathers ? (July at Minehead, where a 
personage not unknown m the precincts 
of Whitefriars supplies golf and hunters, 
with many other luxuries. We only sug- 
gest a rhyme to “ whistle ” and “ thistle ” 
to suggest a solution of the conundrum. 
Whence the name of this favoured spot ? 
A correspondent writes that an English 
monarch (was it Henry the Fourth?), 
while hanging brigands and other caitiffs 
in the vicinity, exclaimed after a hard day’s 
work, “ Mine head doth ache. Don’t stir,” 
and forthwith bestowed the fiefs, <fec., on 
the Luttrell of the day for his singular 
sympathy with the Kang's malady. Hence 
Minehead and Dunster Castle. We only 
repeat this legend as a local on dit } as the 
French have it. The great charm of Mine- 
head is that the stranger never knows 
whether he be in Somerset or Devon. 
The inhabitants on both sides of the border 
drink cider and speak— what shall we call 
it? — Lorna Doonish? 

Penzance. — There are no pirates here 
now. They were killed by Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan, and 
have most of them become churchwardens 
and sidesmen. Those who have not been 
converted have apparently developed into 
hotel and lodging house keepers, and no 
longer present pistols, but bills. They are 
an amiable- race, and are very proud of St 
Michael's Mount and Mount’s Bay. Nia- 
gara, the Pyramids, the ruins of Baalbec, 
and the remains of Nineveh, are not m it 
with St. Michael’s and the Mounts. They 
are unique. Only herrings or mackerel 
could be more belauded. A London man 
came down last Wednesday fortnight 
and talked about St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Heaven help thee,” cried a staunch 
man of the Grand Old Duchy, <4 Go to 
Iruro ! ’ And he was justified, inasmuch 
as the cucumber season is now in full 
blast. 

Byde . — Now and again you come across 
a Jrerson who objects to the long voyage 
down the Pier at Hyde. He (but it is 
generally She) must be curiously consti- 
tuted. On landing from the Portsmouth 
boat is there not a “ Rest and be thankful ” 
kiosqua right before the traveller’s 
eyeballs, with copious seagulls flitting 
hither and thither as plentiful as grouse 
on a well-furnished Scottish moor? What 
more enchanting scene could be expected? 
He or She may complain of the toils, but 
does not the house of the Royal Victoria 
yacht Club compensate for the disburse- 
ment of a few paltry coppers, or rather, 
bronzes? Ryde, moreover, has one great 
advantage over many watering places. It 
is always possible to go anywhere from 
Hyde. The entertainment at the Pier 
Head may not unjustly be compared to 
the harmonious luxury of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and at the neighbouring 
village of Sea View shoes and stockings 
are apparently unknown. Prawns in Ryae 
are apparently often confounded with our 
glorious and gorgeous pink shrimps. 

Bamsgate. — Mr. Frith, R.A., once im- 
mortalized Ramsgate, that is tO' say, if 
any immortalization were possible. You 
can take Ramsgate in two ways. First, as 
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Prince Kumar Shri Ranju-sinhji, Duke of Sussex. 

Arms : Quarterly ; 1st, sable a star of India radiant in splendour ; 2nd, on a field vert several long 
lops voile} ed and despatched proper to the boundary; 3rd, on a ground semee with centuries under an 
heraldic pavilion a champion of renown reguardant in envy b ‘arded to the full and inclined to embon- 
point; 4th, two canards coni fined or double duck proper collared with an eastern coronet wanting 
*mploymert. Crest : An Indian panther of agility capped and sashed azure glancing furtively to leg 
minister. Supporters: Two umpires smocked and habited for distinction proper. Second Motto : “ Ad 
tanga runem tbit rangit singe.” 


a rollicking, frolicking, jump-about, sand- 
hopping, and thoroughly earthly play- 
ground ; and again, when you have climbed 
the cliffs and looked down on the harbour, 
as quite another kind of refuge from the 
din of London, or Manchester, or Bir- 
mingham. It isn’t exactly heaven on a hot 
day on those same cliffs, but Mr. Clark 
Russell’s pen would he needed to tell in 
appropriate, not to say nautical, language 
the aspect of the English Channel under 
such circumstances. On the east side, the 
inhabitants, being proud, call their com- 
bination of chimney-pots St. Lawrence-on- 
Sea. Nobody minds the assumption, be- 
cause they have a capital hotel with most 
wondrous bathing accommodation. In- 
deed, it is on record that Prince Havem- 
offskt recently arrived, and on inquiring 
whether he could have an Iceberg Bath, 
was met with the response, “Certainly, 
Sir; would vou r>refer Canadian or Si- 
berian snow ? ” The samphire at Pegwell 
Bay is a grand crop. 


SPORTIVE SONGS. 

A Visitor at a Qwiss Motel, madly enamoured 
of a fair Widow , and invariably separated 
from Tier at the table d'hMe, addresses an 
appeal to her on the back of the Menu. 

I do not like the ta.hle d’/iofe, 

"With strident noise and rampant crowd, 
With clattering plates’ discordant note, 
That louder gets and yet more loud. 

I do not like the napkinned loons 
Who thrust strange dishes ’neath one’s 
nose ; 

I hate the rattle ot the spoons, 

And long for simple fare’s repose ! 

But. martvr-like I must attend 
This Walpurgis of flesh and fowl, 

That never seems to have an end. 

While i-'ws are working cheek by jowl, 
Amid a Babel buzz of voice 

That would confound a Polyglot. 

And yet I join this throng from choice, 
For you ’d he here if I were not 1 

You like to hear the touring cad 
Discant upon his cycling feats, 

Or list to tales of Kur and Bad 
The curate yonder oft repeats. 

With smiles you lend a ready ear 
To fable lyred in Yankee twang, 

Yon have a liking, it is clear. 

For scandal told in Pall Mall slang! 

Y v ou are not bored by stale, drear news 
Such as that German loves to bring; 
The tragic Frenchman’s comic muse 
In sympathy to you can sing. 

You ’re friendly, too, with all your sex. 

The long-time spinsters, new-made wives, 
For youth and age vou ’ve nods and hecks, 
Amid the din of forks and knives ! 

My appetite is dead and fled 

(Oh, Kellner! stay your constant hand), 
And I would hie me off to bed 
But for that beastly Teuton band 1 
Here is the reason — miles away — 

At least, so it now seems to me — 

My chair is placed from day to day 
From where I know it ought to be ! 

You ’ll guess, of course, my meaning now, 
^ And why I hate the table d’hote. 

You’ll know why I must knit my brow, 

A starving Selkirk, quite remote 1 
I ask, in pity ease my pain ! 

And fill once more my empty plate. 

Do, darling, say “I will” again. 

And dine with me then, tete-a-tete ! 


THE OLD BAT. 

(To the Tune of Tennyson s “ BrooW') 

The Champion soliloquiseth : — 

[ ’ve faced them all, from Shaw to Hearne, 
From SoUTHERTON to CUTTELL ; 

Spofforth at me had many a turn — 

A trundler keen and subtle ! 

Emmett to me has hurled ’em down, 

Kent Willsher, Yorkshire Freeman, 

With Steel of amateur renown, 

“The Terror” and “The Demon.” 

But still I ’m game for fast or slow, 

Old hand or youngster clever ; 

For Bats may come and Bats may go, 

But I go on for ever 1 

I chatter over good old days, 

Like Lang, or “ The Old Buffer ” ; 

But to let dust pile on my bays 
Is what I cannot suffer. 

To stand out yet my heart would fret. 

The grand old game I ’ll follow ; 

And on my day when I ’m well set, 

I lick the newcomes hollow. 

The chatterers say, “Retire!” Oh! no. 
Old ties I ’m loth to sever ; 

For Bats may come and Bats may go, 

But I go on for ever 1 


Though I am stout, to get me out 
Is not such easy sailing. 

When I appear the lusty shout. 

Shows that my fame ’s not failing. 

My century still I ’m game to make, 
Though slower I may travel ; 

New tricks of pitch, and pace, and break, 

“ The Old ’un ” will not gravel. 

I take ’em all on, fast or slow, 

“ Express ” or “ ’ticer ” clever ; 

Foi Bats may come and Bats may go, 

But I go on for ever ! 

I steal short runs by little plots, 

I “ slide ” ’twixt point and cover ; 

I tie their howling up in knots, 

And score from every over. 

I drive, I cut, I snick, I glance, 
Turf-skimming like a swallow ; 

I lead the field a pretty dance 
My changeful hits to follow. 

McLaren, “ Ranji,” grand young stars, 
Your play the veteran pleases ! 

But still he loves — and pray what bars ? — 
To u lag ” about the creases. 

Superfluous ? Thanks, boys, for that 
“No!!!” 

Some chatterers axe too clever ; 

For Bats may come and Bats may go, 

But I go on for ever! 
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SHOP 


Hostess {to our Pet Author, who has just spent a happy couple of hours 
describing his latest and greatest work), “Good-bye, dear Mr. Ego- 
Smith. Come again soon. ¥e promise not to mention your 
Books. You must be so tired!" 


TREASURE TROVE. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — As I know that you take an interest in 
all matters domestic, I am sure you would like to hear about our 
kittle Household Treasure. She came to us with a very noble 
character, written by the wife of an eminent clergyman (and rural 
dean), and really this lady may be said to have dipped her pen 
into milk and honey, so beautifully were the virtues of our Little 
Treasure described. You must know, that being childless and 
living in a small cottage, my wife and I have no retainers with 
the exception of the Gardener-Boots -Knife-and-Window-Cleaner 
and the Little Treasure herself. The G.-B.-IL-and-W. man is 
one of the most unsavoury and besotted of mortals. He cannot 
write, and has a regard for strong liquor, which is probably con- 
genital, since his parents, either singly or coupled, wore constantly 
brought to the notice of the local magistrates for breaches of 
public-house discipline, and their son and heir has not failed to 
keep up the family reputation. On the other hand, the Little 
Treasure is of the Teetotal persuasion, and has been educated at 
a Board School with that disregard to cost so dear to the ratepayer 
up-to-date. She cannot, it is true, speak her own language with 
the accuracy of Dr. Johnson or Lord Macaulay, but she 
possesses a smattering of Drench, I suppose, inasmuch as I 
have missed certain works in the Gallic tongue from my book- 
shelves— works, moreover, not without a suspicion of cayenne 
pepper in their construction. But this literary larceny I would 
readily forgive did the Little Treasure answer to her description. 
The wife of the eminent clergyman (and rural dean) describes 
this exceptional handmaid as the Model Girl of the district, in 
fact, but for the expense, there can be no doubt but that the 
Board School would have been abolished in order to prove that so 
rare a flower should have been cultivated in a more select nursery 
garden. Nevertheless, I have ventured to draw up the following 
Table of Comparison. The Little Treasure is, according to the 
spouse of the eminent divine (and rural dean), said to be 


CRICKETESE. 

(“English as she is spoke ** by the Sportive Reporter.) 

Oh, wonderful world of the Wielders of Willow ! 

As seen from the Press Box where poets foregather ! 

Our great-little Laureate, prone on his pillow, 

His Pegasus — stabled — and all in a lather 
With spurring rhetorical, hot, allegorical, 

Really must envy the cricket recorder, 

Who — minus the Malmsey — the stream metaphorical 
Pumps — at a penny a line too — to order ! 

Sweet and sonorous, and sesquipedalian, 

Style of all styles, Pateresque, periphrastic, 

Is his who gives odds to the wordiest Australian, 

To every JParnassian influence plastic : 

He for the big polysyllables stipulates. 

Grace does not hat, no, he “ steers to the boundary ” ; 
Richardson howl? — nay, “the sphere he manipulates,” 
Nothing that ’s lengthy and sounding is found awry. 
Brookwell don’t “ block,” he “ negotiates straight ones ” ; 

Abel won’t “ drive ” at good balls, he “ dispatches ” them 
Read does not “ cut,” he “lams into the late ones,” 
Stoddart “ accounts for the skyers,” not catches them. 
MoLaren’s first hit is not “breaking his duck ” only, 

No, ’tis “cementing the partnership” skilfully. 
Shrewsbury’s slip is not pretty bad luck only, 

It is “ Dame Fortune entreating him wilfully.” 

Gunn does not add to the score, not a bit of it ! 

He ’s “instrumental in swelling totality.” 

Sugg, if he makes a sensational hit of it, 

“ Gives ’em a taste of his old Titan quality.” 

Pity rhetorical roundaboutation 
Can’t he confined to sensations spectacular ! 

Pity the dear, good old game of our nation 
Can’t he described in the good old vernacular ! 


The best upholder of the Union Jack. — The Union Jack-tar. 


1. Thoroughly honest— to be 
trusted with thousands of pounds 
(of what not stated), and inno- 
cent of the value of precious 
metal and stones. 


1. She is, according to me, 
hopelessly addicted to petty lar- 
ceny — her requisitions ranging 
from strawberry jam to pickled 
onions, and from stray pieces 
of bronze to small articles of 
j e wellery. 

2. So begrimed as to her face 
and hands, that the G.-B.-K., 
&c., could readily grow mustard 
and cress on her skin. 

3. Incapable of stirring till 
the milkman, baker, and green- 
grocer have piled their produce 
on our doorstep. Is suspected 
of the assassination of our prize 
Cochin China rooster. 

4. Grumbles at pulling up a 
Venetian blind. Has spoiled all 
our best table-cloths by cutting 
bread on them. We used to 
have three dinner and two china 
tea-services. Some few sorely 
wounded members still exist. 
Spoons getting very scarce, and 
survivors dirtier day by day. 

Such, Sir, is a precis of the difference between the opinion of 
the wife of the eminent cleric (and rural dean) and my own. 
The latter is not, perhaps, wholly favourable to the Little 
Treasure. You will probably say, “Why not give her warn- 
ing Y ” I have done so at least twenty times, but she always 
comes hack again, sometimes disguised as a blonde, sometimes as 
a brunette, sometimes red and sometimes black, but unfailingly 
with the same delightful testimonial to her virtues from the 
sacerdotal lady. Is it impossible to import into Great Britain, 
for household purposes, the patient and industrious, but alas ! 
heathen Chinee ? I verily believe that others beside myself 
would prefer the Celestial creatures to the Little Treasures pro- 
duced by the unwholesome atmosphere of our educational green- 
houses. Yours, longing for a motor-servant, 

The Eaves, Swdllowhury . MARTIN MacSwiet. 


2. So clean in all her habits 
that the Bishop of the diocese 
once compared her to the Pool 
of Siloam. 

3. So devoted to early rising 
that any lark matched against 
her would infallibly return to 
its uncomfortable resting-place, 
tbe “ watery nest,” defeated 
and disgraced. 

4. Willing to do anything. 
Never so happy as when at 
work. Especially busy with 
her needle. Never breaks any- 
thing. Has a special knack of 
polishing silver ware. Always 
carries the plate-basket up to 
bed with her at night. 
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Hall Caine, 1st Lord Manxman. 

Anns : Quarterly ; let, three human legs conjoined at the thigh and fl 'xed in a triangle garnished and 
hygicnically knickered proper running galy through several editions ; 2nd, under a flourish proper of trum- 
pets a Christian in broadcloth issuant p61e-m6le from a printing-press ; 3rd, sable a scapegoat preceded in 
triumph by a bondsman more or less accurately portrayed; 4,h, two manx cats passant with sensational 
tales sported and displayed specially contributed by the present holder of the title. Crest : An author c i 
distinction aesthetically habited proper, charged iu outrecoidan;e with a sprig of the ma(n,x beerbohm 
eflroinee for reclame. Supporters : Dexter, an ancient statesman void of guile inveigled drawn and 
exploited to the full; sinister, a dignitary of the church radiant in approbation scenting purple patches 
for delivery in a rural diocese arrayed proper to the nines. Second Motto : “And the harvest shall be 
mine.” 

["We understand from a purely casual chat with the Artist- Author of the above Arms that he is so 
prostrated by the “ colossal ” work entailed in its production that he is unable for the moment to grant 
more than three or four accidental interviews to the press per day. All allusions have had to be most 
carefully verified and reported on bv experts. Sensational and blood-curdling details of the next draw- 
ing of the series may be obtained at his private address.] 


DIARY OF A WOULD-BE CONTRIBUTOR. 

Sunday . — Completed my sixty-page ar- 
ticle upon “Feather-Weights considered 
from an Antediluvian Point of View,” and 
posted it to the Quarterly Entertainer. 

Monday . — Just got a recent number 
of the Author. See that editors are bound 
to return MS. Wire to the editor of the 
Quarterly JEntertainer to know what has 
become of my paper on “ Feather-Weights 
considered, <fcc.” 

Tuesday . — Reply from editor (by post) 
that there is no recollection of the receipt 
of my MS. at office of Q. E. Too indig- 
nant for further action. 

Wednesday . — Have consulted a solicitor. 
He is distinctly of opinion that I have a 
case for untold damages, or at any rate to 
secure a verdict covering costs. 

Thursday . — Dowji to the office of the 
Quarterly Entertainer to demand my 
rights. Altercation with attendant in the 
hall, who attempts to prevent my en- 
trance. Force my way into the editor’s 
room, and find its occupant surrounded by 
voluntary contributors asking for their 
papers— -or his blood. Editor declines to 
give either. Ultimately am ejected with 
the rest by the assistant-deputy-junior-sub- 
editor and auxiliary cbucker-out. 


Friday . — Return to the office of . the 
Quarterly Entertainer with my solicitor, 
and freely distribute writs. Find other 
would-be contributors engaged in the same 
occupation. 

Saturday . — Last visit to tbe bureau of 
my adopted periodical. Try to see the 
editor, to talk matters over quietly, and 
then come to a peaceable arrangement. 
Find that the editor is away. Ask for his 
private address. After some difficulty, it is 
given to me. Owing to the strain caused 
by the suggestion that all MS. should he 
returned j the editor has gone — for the 
sake of his health — to Colney Hatch. 

A SYNONYM. 

( With a difference.) 

No matter though they cough and choke ; 
While “gentlemen” presume 

Outside an omnibus to smoke — 

Ladies can only “fume.” 


At Boulogne. 

Mrs. Sweetly (on her honeymoon). Isn’t 
it funny, Archibald, to see so many 
foreigners about? And all talking French ! 


BY THE GOLDEN SANDS. 

(Mr. Punch's Special Correspondence ) 

Sheringham . — Many tourists have never 
heard of this favoured East Coast resort, 
where Norfolk jackets and Sandringham 
boots are, as they say in Arctic circles, de 
rigueur. Nevertheless, Sheringham is like 
the seaweed or the bay tree, flourishing. 
Some very exciting contests have recently 
taken place on the links, and there has 
been a brisk competition at the Library 
for the latest works of fiction. It is whis- 
pered that an eminent member of the 
Faculty is engaged on perfecting a system, 
whereby bottled Sheringham air can be 
forwarded to London and the great manu- 
facturing centres. But those with sound 
minds in unsound bodies will take un- 
limited draughts at the fountain head. 
Billiard tables in grand going order. 

Scarborough . — The Spa is in full swing, 
and the pony-chaise jockeys in their gay 
jackets are racing with Time all day long. 
Why is it that these jockeys cannot thrive 
anywhere else ? They have tried them at 
Bridlington, and several neighbouring 
resorts, but in a very short time their gay 
jackets get faded and their wearers forlorn. 
Only at Scarborough can these humming- 
birds on horseback be seen to perfection. 
The Russian Prince, who came last week 
to drink the waters of the Spa, was doubt- 
less disappointed when he found that the 
“ Kur ” was not on hand, but, inasmuch 
as he and his resplendent lady have, not- 
withstanding their aqueous disappoint- 
ment, continued their sojourn, it may be 
safely asserted that the Queen-Empress of 
the Yorkshire seaboard possesses attrac- 
tions superior to those of the Baltic or the 
Caspian. Among the cricketers of the 
neighbourhood there is some talk of 
erecting a life-size statue to Mr. C. I. 
Thornton, the beneficent batsman to be 
represented with a willrw in his right hand 
and a pot of jam balanced on a bun in his 
left. A party of Edinburgh antiquaries 
have recently arrived to investigate the 
connection between Robin Hood’s Bay and 
the bold outlaw of Sherwood Forest. The 
consumption of Scotch whiskey has conse- 
quently increased. A municipal bye-law 
for the prevention of importing the Mac- 
Hamburg, Glen Bremen, and Loch Ant- 
werp brands is earnestly demanded by the 
explorers. 

En Blanc. 

Mrs. Simpleton Cheville . I see that 
white stockings are very much worn now. 

A fable Shop-walker. Yes, madam. You 
see that on a muddy day they show the 
splashes of dirt so easily, and that’s a 
great advantage to the wearer. 

[Mrs. S. C. immediately buys a dozen p%irs 
of lactcal-hued hose, 


At Ostend 

Bi files (to Tiffles). In this bloomin’ 
country everyone’s a prince or a marquis 
or a baron or a nob of some sort, so I ’ve 
just shoved you down in the Visitors’ Book 
as Lord Harthur MacOssian, and me as 
the Dook of FitzDazzlem ! 

Tiffles. Well, now, that is a lark 1 What ’d 
our missuses say? 

[And what did their M Missuses u s%y when B. i 
and T. , held in pawn by the hotel proprietor • 
(charging aristocratic prices), had to write 
home to Peckham Rye for considerable ad - 
vxnces from the family treasuries f 


vol. cxm. 
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DARBY JONES AT YORK. 

Honoured Sir, — The ancient strong- 
hold of the archbishops of the North, the 
universal emporium of those porcine deli- 
cacies which the ignorant French invari- 
ably describe as jam bo ns de Torch* and 
the headquarters of the Truculent Tyke, 
the city “pleasantly situated” (as the 
guide books have it) on the rivers Foss 
and Ouse, is to ny mind chiefly remark- 
able for the stretch of Turf somewhat 
inauspiciously known as Knavesmire. For 
seme occult reason the Romans preferred 
to style the town Eboracum ; and therefore 
his gra.ee the prelate signs himself “ Ebor,” 
and the race of the August meeting is 
termed the Great Ebor Handicap. A not 
illiterate friend declares that the appella- 
tion was derived from a man called Ebor 
the Keen Knight, whose wife knocked a 
nail into the skull of a foreign military 
commander the while he was sleeping oft 
the effects of a most potent draught of 
something stronger than water. As I am 
no Historian, my learned friend may, like 
a certain waggish barrister, have been 
pulling my leg. If so. he may go on haul- 
ing, for I believe tnat my shanks are 
attached to my body with tolerable secu- 
rity against accident and misadventure. 

Wafting aside this persiflage (ever since 
the Grand Prix, I cannot help drifting 
into Gallic verse), I beg you to believe, 
honoured Sir, that a pleasanter place of 
sojourn than York does not exist in Her 
Majesty’s dominions. I look upon the 
magnificent cathedral with awe, but I gaze 
upon the splendid breakfasts provided at 
the hotels with unconcealed delight. In 
the South we are supposed to be gour- 
mands (Paris again 1) of the first water if 
we consume, say, a haddock, a rasher of 
bacon, and a couple of eggs to our morn- 
ing meal. At York, the honest waiter or 
dainty parlourmaid stares at you with 
astonishment if, in addition to raiding 
the warm food, you do not make the 
fiercest onslaught on to the succulent cold 
viands with which the sideboard is reeking 
— I was going to say groaning, but side- 
boards in prose only reek. And the York- 
shire grouse ! Ah, Sir ! he is a bird to be 
thought well of in any Ornithological 
Happy Family. Mr. Archibald Stuart- 
Wortley has frequently shewn him on 
Canvas with a marvellous accuracy of 
brush and gun combined, but associated 
with chipped potatoes let him smoke for 
me on a Dish. Mellowed by a bottle of 
choice Burgundy, the Yorkshire grouse 
flies away from his cousins over the Border. 
But this Gastronomic Elegy has nothing 
to do with the question or Knavesmire, 
where the Aristocracy of the largest county 
in England foregather with the unanimity 
of Penguins in the uninhabited isles of the 
Southern Pacific. As my esteemed friend 
Baron von Kinklestein, Knight of the 
Order of the Cygnet of Mesopotamia, once 
remarked, “At York you do not know 
which to admire most, the ladies with two 
legs or the ladies with four.” He was 
considered a bit of a Bard in the Father- 
land, but, I regret to say, so misused his 
talents in orthography that he is now 
being entertained by our Queen-Empress 
regardless of expense. But, with all his 
faults, he was decidedly superior to that 
Italian-Swiss waiter who, callous to one s 
feelings, made bold to tell me that if 
Yorkshire only produced decent cheese, it 
would be worth visiting. And the beast 
had just, consumed at least half a pound of 
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Mrs. Mashem. “ Bull-bull and I have been sitting for our Photographs as ‘Beauty 
and the Beast * 1 ” 

Lord Lorern {a bit of a Fancier). “Yes ; he certainly is a Beauty, isn’t he?” 

the best Wensleydale, which I put before Castle Or. A rogue who wins at 33 to 1 
the primest Stilton. in a field of five, even at Alexandra Park, 

Now to business — hoofs, not fromage. is worth following, in the opinion of 


The Laureate sings enigmatically: — 

There are some, who will prate of a Bay , 

A Composer some others will please, 

Private Mission , well-backed on the day, 
Belgic River will hold at his ease. 

But for us none of these will I claim, 

All the Bast End I throw to the wind, 

Toes -in -front is the horse that I name, 

With the Some of the Crouse close behind. 

And if there be any to upset the pot, 

The Corn-oof the Aster, and Sip beat the lot. 


Your devoted henchman and heeler, 
Darby Jones. 

P.S. — My friend the MaoTavish tells 
me that he has despatched two boxes of 
grouse birds, not from Yorkshire, but from 
Glen MacWhuskey, addressed to me. 
Have they arrived ? 


With the Some of the Crouse close behind. [No such boxes have arrived, but the Commis- j 

And if there be any to upset the pot, 8 '°?“ re a ‘ tlle d °° r i^ 0 ™ 3 U8 > on tta ‘ “ 

The Corn-oof, the Aster, and Nip beat the lot. emissary from a West-end poulterer called yester- 
_ day, and was anxious to know the address of a 

I salute you, mon ridacteur , trusting person answering to D. J.’s description, who had 
that, like myself, you have recently pro- ordered three brace of grouse and not paid for them, 
fited by the wondrous resurrection of . —Ed.] 
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ONE OF THE ADVANTAGES OF SHOOTING FROM A BUTT. 


Keeper {on Moor rented by the latest South African Millionaire, to Quest). “ Never mind the Birds, Sir. For onny sake. 

lie down ! The Maister ’s gawn tab Shoot ! M 


AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

A Dialogue Story in Seven Parts. 

PART III. 

Scene— The Drawing-room, . Mr. Jason Bowater has just enterred. 
Re is about forty -jive, spare , of medium height , but dignified appear- 
ance. Re wears a trimly-pointed beard and gold eye-glasses; hit> 
manner and speech have a faintly scholastic flavour. 

Bowater. How eta you do, Miss Vyvian ? Ah, Alabaster — the 
very man I wanted to see ! I called at your house on my way up 
the hill. You will find something I left there for you when you 
go back. Mr. Alabaster, my dear Miss Nora, is good enough 
to give me his invaluable assistance with some of the manuscripts 
which I can no longer cope with single-handed. Perhaps he has 
mentioned it? 

Nora. Yes. He — he did mention it. I can’t imagine why my 
Aunt is not in yet. 

Bowater. I am afraid her bicycle must have gone wrong again. 1 
I met her near the station, and she had been obliged to stop to 
have the hind tyre repaired. We had a little talk, hut she had to 
go over to Fitcham, she told me, and was in rather a hurry. I 
mentioned to her that 1 5 d been looking through an anonymous 
manuscript lately which has struck me very much. In fact, I 
really believe that I ’ve unearthed a new genius — unless indeed. 

.... Why, do you know, the suspicion did just cross my mind 
that it might be 

Nora { involuntarily ). Oh, I’m so gjlad! I felt sure that 

you ( Checking herself.) Please don’t notice what I said — it 

— it slipped out. 

Bowater. I won’t ask any indiscreet questions. But, disguise 
their style as they may, there is a touch about our best authors 5 

work which Really, Alabaster, it’s a most extraordinary 

book, and if you don’t share my enthusiasm about it 

Gerald. Well, I — I may have read it carelessly. I ’m very glad, 
as it happens, that you came to a different conclusion about it. 

Bowater. But you can’t have read it at all yet ! I ’ve only just 
left it at your house, in a small black bag, which by-the-bye, I’ll 
call for on my way home. 

Gerald. Did you look at my report on Stolen Sweets ? If not, 
I — I *d just as soon you didn’t, you know. 

Bowater. Stolen Sweets — let me see, oh, yes, I read what you 
said about that. Very poor stuff, evidently. 

Nora (to herself). Oh, dear, and I made sure it was all right ! 
(Aloud 3 to Bowater.) Have you read it yourself yet ? 


Bowater. After his report? No, I knew I should merely be 
wasting my time. I told one of my people to see that it was 
returned at once with the usual formula, and the author has 
probably received it by now. 

Gerald (ruefully). 1 ’m afraid she has! 

Bowater. A lady, is it? Well, we publishers can’t afford to 
be chivalrous in these matters. If women will write trash, 

why ! And I’ve always gone upon the principle, since I’ve 

been in business, of never allowing my name to be associated with 
any fiction that had not some claim to be considered Literature. 
On that point I’m inflexible. ( Sounds are heard outside.) Ah, 
our hostess — at last 1 

Gerald (to himself) . Poor old Bowater l "When he finds out ! 
But he can’t blame me. 

Camilla (appearing at the doorway , looking heated and 
dishevelled). I know I’m abominably late — but I’ve been upset. 

Nora ( breathlessly ). Did — you — did you get to Fitcham? 

Camilla. No — so provoking, I only got about half way when, 
just in the quietest part of the road, the hem of my skirt caught 
in the pedal and threw me down, and there I lay, helpless, till 
somebody came by and set me free. . . . No, I wasn’t in the 
least hurt, hut it was so late, and my wretched tyre was in such 
a state, that I turned back, and had to walk most of the way. 

Nora (to herself). How fortunate she broke down before she 
reached the post-office. 

Camilla. Now, I must just rush up and make myself fit to be 
seen. I won’t be long. Mr. Bowater, did I hear you, when 
I had to leave you a little while ago, beginning to tell me about 
some manuscript you were interested in ? 

Bowater. Interested ! My dear Miss Lyde, completely carried 
away ! Whoever the author may he, and — hem — his identity is 
not revealed at present, I really don’t know when ! 

Camilla (endeavouring to conceal her delight). You must tell 
me all about it at lunch. I can’t stop now. 

Bowater. Take care, Miss Lyde. If I am once started on that 
subject, I shall become a bore — a positive bore 1 

Camilla (smiling). Ah, I am not afraid of that , dear Mr. 
Bowater. I am quite curious, I assure you. [She goes. 

Bowater. Miss Vyvian, unless I am mistaken, I foresee quite 
a pleasant little comedy over this. 

Nora (in distress )• No, Mr. Bowater, no — indeed you are 
mistaken. It — it won’t be that. Oh, for goodness’ sake, tell him, 
Gerald, it ’s the only thing you can do now ! 

Gerald ( reluctantly , to Bowater). Well — er — the fact is, I’m 
afraid Miss Lyde thought it was Stolen Sweets you were so 
enthusiastic about. 


it was Stolen Sweets you were so 
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Bo water. Stolen Sweets — why, I’ve rejected that — on your 
recommendation. 

( Jerald . I know. I — I gave you my candid opinion. But if 
I ’d known it was Miss Lyde’s 

Bowater ( petrified ). Miss Lyde’s ! 1 Alabaster, do you mean 
to tell me that you have actually misled me into rejecting a work 
by Miss Lyde ? 

Gerald ( crestfallen ). I'm awfully sorry. But, really, if you } d 
read it yourself 1 

Bowater. I wish to Heaven I had ! But I thought I could de- 
pend on your judgment, and this is the result 1 To condemn a 
novel of hers in that offhand way. It's either conceit, Sir, or 
the most unpardonable ignorance — I don’t care which. 

Nora. Both , I'm afraid. 

Gerald . Oh, all right, pitch into me, if it's any relief to you. 
You can tell her it ’s all my doing. 

Bowater . I shall not attempt to shelter myseii in any such way, 
Sir. She would only think the worse of me if I did. But when 
I think that the next time she calls at that post office, *he will 

find Ah, if I had only waited a day before returning that 

manuscript 1 But there, it ’s too late — it ; s too late, now ! 

Nora . I've an idea. I could bicycle over directly after lunch 
and ask if there is any parcel for M. N. If it ’s there, they would 
be sure to give it up to me, and if it ’s not, I could leave instnic- 
tions to re-address it to Lebanon Lodge, and then you would 
get it again, and my Aunt would never know. 

Bowater. My dear Miss Nora, it’s an inspiration 1 If you will 
only do that, I — I shall be unspeakably obliged. It will get me 

out of this most embarrassing But there ; s another difficulty. 

Suppose in the meantime Miss Lyde questions me about that 
other manuscript — the one I was foolish enough to mention 
to her ? 

Nora. You haven’t told her the title, or what it was about ? 

Bowater. Fortunately the title has quite escaped me. I don’t 
remember noticing it. And I had no time to go into particulars. 

Nora. Then if she supposes it is Stolen Sweets , why undeceive 
her? 

Bowater. I could praise it with a clear conscience. I accept it 
beforehand. I it ’s a masterpiece, in spite of our critical 

young friend here. Only, the — the worst of it is that she’ll 
naturally wish to know what parts I admire most — and I haven’t 
readra word of it 1 

Nora. But Gerald has. He told me he could pass an exam, in 
it. Gerald, coach Mr. Bowater — quick — before my Aunt comes 
down I- 

Bowater. I only want an outline — names — a scene or two — 
anything I can go upon. I think you owe me that , Alabaster ! 

Gerald ( shamefacedly ) . Oh, I ’ll do my best. (Taking Bowater 

aside.) It opens something like this : The heroine 

[He proceeds to pour a rapid summary of the plot into 
Bowater’s eager ears. 

Bowater . Yes, yes. I see. I’ve got that. What next? . . 
No, stop — I hear Miss Lyde 1 

Camilla (enters, cool, fresh, and smiling ). Now let us go to 
lunch. I ’m sure you must all be ravenous l 

[She leads the way into the dining-room. 

Bowater (detaining Nora, and speaking in an agonised under- 
tone). Miss Vyvian, for Heaven’s sake keep Miss Lyde off the 
novel if you can. Her plot seems most complicated. And 
Alabaster hasn’t told me'half of it yet 1 

Nora * It will be all right, Mr. Bowater, I’m sure it will. 
Gerald will prompt you, if it’s necessary. 

Gerald . I shall put my foot in it somewhere, I know. I never 
was a good liar 1 

Nora (indignantly). Don’t run yourself down like that, Gerald. 
I ’m sure you ’re an excellent liar 1 

Bowater. Understand me. Alabaster, I don’t ask you to de- 
scend to actual untruth. Personally, though I am prepared to 
say anything rather than cause. a moment’s pain to a charming 
lady whom I respect and admire, I shall endeavour to avoid any 
downright falsehood— if possible. But, should I find myself 
forced to — to refer to you for corroboration of matters of fact, I 
— I shall expect you to back me up, Sir. 

Nora. And if you don’t, I’ll never speak to you again! 

Gerald (sulkily)* Well, if I must, I must. But Miss Lyde will 
spot something if we stay in here whispering like a lot of con- 
spirators. Let’pigo in and get it over. 

‘ t [Nora and he go towards the dining-room. 

Bowater (to hvrriself, as he follows). A conspirator, , that’s what 
I am. If I cap only leave this house without having betrayed 
myself* .I ; Bhallj b# lT a fortunate man. And I came here with the 
fixed m^ent^qq^of-^ — But one thing’s certain — it would be 
madness to p^qpq^e to her this afternoon 1 1 

_.i btfus/nr. [They enter the dining-room. 



MORNING CIVILITIES. 

(Overheard at Scarborough.) 

Small Boy (to Chum, on Ms way to sands with Donkeys and Foal). 
“Hollo, Billy! How much for t’ Little Un* V ' 

Billy . “ Get away 1 Thy Mother can’t afford to k"r , .h , .p Two 
o’ yer!” 


' > h OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Few things in recent literature are more pathetic than the 
Preface written- by Mrs. Oliphant to what proved to be the last 
book published (Smith, Elder) in her long and busy lifetime. 
The W ays of Life comprise two stories linked by the common 
incident of failure on the part of hard-working business men, 
trouble falling upon them when they are past the prime of life, 
and have no chance of re-establishing themselves. Mr. Sand ford 
is a painter who has won his way to the rank of Royal Acade- 
mician. One day he finds his pictures cease to sell, and that he 
who once commanded the market is beginning to be spoken of 
by his friend as “poor Sandford.” Mr* Bobert Dalyell was 
something in the City. In his fiftieth year a long course of finan- 
cial prosperity was suddenly overclouded by prospect of bank- 
ruptcy. In the Preface Mrs. Oliphant tells how she came to 
write these sombre stories. They were, she says, produced “ under 
influence of the strange discovery a man makes when he finds him- 
self carried away by the retiring waters, no longer coming in 
upon the top of the wave, but going out. “ The discovery,” 
she testifies, “ comes in diverse ways : in the unresponsive 
silence which greets an orator who- was once interrupted by per- 
petual cheers ; in the publishing of a book which drops and is 
never heard of more ; in the matter of unsold pictures ; in the 
changed accent with which the fickle public pronounce a once- 
favoured name.” Mrs. Oliphant does not make direct admission 
of her own apprehension, hut it is clear that at the time of 
writing, the shadows were falling fast. “On the Ebb Tide,” she 
called her Preface. Now, like Barkis , she has “ gone out with the 
tide,” leaving on the hither shore this last of an almost countless 
tale of books. It is pleasing to note that in the matter of 
finished workmanship it shows no sign of the failure she dreaded. 

The Baron de B.-W. 


The Real “Muller.” — Not the fanatic who has caused the 
frontier tribes of India to rise, but quite a different personage. 
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Brown. “Light-hearted, careless sort of chap our young friend there ! 

BELIEVE HE ’D ROB HIS OWN FATHER, AND BE DELIGHTED ! ” 

Robinson. “Well — er — transported rather than delighted, I should have said. 


A BID POE FEEEDOM. 

(Extracted from the Private Correspondence of 
Master Thomas Tittlebat , cmd kept until Pie 
Summer Vacation for Holiday reading.) 

My dear Uncle, — I know that you like 
to have a letter from your affectionate 
nephew, and so, as usual, I am writing 
you a line just now, and as I am doing so, 
I wish to remind you that it is my birth- 
day on Monday week. You should send 
off your present by parcel-post on Friday 
at latest, so that it may reach me by the 
proper day. Besides the regular present, 
a hamper would be very acceptable, as I 
require nourishment after the hard work 
of last term. (Remember, it must be sent 
on Friday — not later.) The one you sent me 
last term was no good, I regret to say, 
because it was seized by Jones major , who 
is a liar. I will tell you about this. 

Jones major has a father, who is the 
Radical member of the House of Com- 


mons, and Jones is always talking rot 
about politics, and spouting speeches. 
Why, you may ask, do I listen to him? 
Alas! my dear uncle, I have no choice. 
Once I did point out in the politest way 
that he was getting a little mixed in his 
arguments. His reply was most forcible. 
I had to go to the cook, and beg for a 
piece of raw beef-steak. 

Towards the end of last term the 
temper of old Bunny (our esteemed head 
master, better known to you as the Rev. 
Richard Bunbury, M.A.) was simply too 
awful. He set impots. all over the place 
without the least excuse, and then gave 
out after prayers one night that a half- 
holiday would be taken away, because 
some one had smashed one of his blessed 
cucumber-frames with a fives-ball, and he 
couldn’t find out who it was. As soon as 
we got into the dormitory, Jones major 
had us all out into the passage, which he 
called “ convening a general council. ,, 
There he made a speech. He said that old 


Bunny’s conduct was a disgrace to civili- 
sation, which was quite true. Then he 
asked whether we would remain down- 
trodden slaves any longer? We didn’t say 
anything at first, till Jones knocked to- 
gether tne heads of two small boys near 
him, calling them “ spiritless worms,” and 
told them to shout “No.” So we all 
shouted “ No ” — not very loud, because of 
Bunny. “Thank you, my gallant com- 
rades,” said Jones, “ this spontaneous out- 
burst of enthusiasm nerves me anew for 
the great struggle. We will begin to- 
morrow ! ” 

Jenkins, who is nearly as big as Jones, 
asked what we should begin. 

“We Bhall strike, you booby; we shall 
combine against the tyrant employer 1” 
said Jones, savagely. “And now we must 
make preparations. We are sure to be 
met by a lock-out, so the first thing is to 
form a strike-fund. Every fellow must 
hand me over his week’s pocket-money. 

I will administer the strike-pay myself ! ” 

There was some murmuring at this, and 
a good deal of hesitation. 

“ If any dastardly black-leg,” roarea 
Jones, “is among us — if the heart of any 
of you chaps is so depraved as to distrust 
the great principle of co-operation — I’ll 
jolly well punch his ugly headl” 

So we had to hand over our pocket- 
money. But worse was to come for me. 

“I saw a hamper in the hall just now,” 
Jones continued, “addressed to you, 
young Tittlebat. That shall be used for 
the relief of necessitous strikers.” 

Such, my dear uncle, was the fate of 
your benevolent gift 1 Not so much as an 
acid drop from it reached the mouth of 
your unfortunate nephew. 

Then Jones went on with his prepara- 
tions. He set Smithers to write, “Down 
with the Tyrant ! ” “ Who would be free, 
himself must strike ! ” and other things, in 
red ink, on pockethandkerchiefs. Then he 
dictated a manifesto, which Jackson had 
to write down. It told old Bunny that 
our demands were (1) The half-holiday to 
be restored; (2) Jam for tea; (3) First 
school an hour later. It added that the 
great heart of the nation was with us, and 
that we would die rather than yield. Then 
Jones made another speech. 

“To-morrow morning,” he said, “we will 
refuse to go into school. We will form a 
procession, and march about the yard, and 
sing. Carson, I appoint you a picket to 
see that no one slinks away. Then old 
Bunny will come out, and a nice rage he ’ll 
be in. Tittlebat, you have been of dis- 
tinct service to the cause ; your hamper is 
most acceptable. Therefore you shall have 
a special honour. You shall be our dele- 
gate.” 

I didn’t catch his meaning at first. 
“But I’m not delicate,” I objected. “If 
you want me to go to the sick-room ” 

“Delegate, you dunderheaded ninny 1” 
shouted Jones, seizing my arm, and twist- 
ing it in the most unpleasant manner. 
“ You and Smithers shall interview Bunny 
on our behalf, and read him that mani- 
festo.” 

Under the circumstances, I did not see 
my way to decline the honour. 

Next day, the programme was duly car- 
ried out. Instead of going into school, 
we marched round the yard, waving our 
banners, and singing as much of the Mar- 
seillaise as we could remember. Soon old 
Bunny appeared, in a towering rage, and 
wanted to know what this meant. 

“ Smithers and Tittlebat,” shouted 
Jones, from the background, “are our 
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THE JOYS OF TOURING. 


Oldest Inhabitant. “Wull, Zir, the vinest zight in these parts be the Vibedook, 
I rackon, Zir, an’ I bin ’ere nigh on Eighty Year come,” &o., &c. 

Tourist. ‘ 1 Vinedook ! Never heard of it. Sounds most interesting. We ’ll go 

AND SEE IT.” 

[ But the Wiltshire pronunciation of “ Viaduct ” was more interesting them the real article. 


accredited delegates. They will lay our 
views before you.” 

“ Smithers and Tittlebat,” said Bunny, 
“ come to my study.” 

You never saw anything like old 
Bunny’s face when I read him our mani- 
festo. “ Thank you,” he said, when I had 
finished. “That is a most interesting 
document. And now, if you don’t mind, 
I mean to do a little striking myself ! ” 

Over the scene that followed, my dear 
uncle, I draw a veil. I have scarcely yet 
recovered from the effects of it. Indeed, 


it is not selfishness, as my mother declares, 
which causes me to select for myself the 
softest chairs in the room. 

So I am sure you will agree that a 
large hamper (you will send it on Friday, 
won’t you?) will be a welcome, though 
inadequate relief for the wounded feelings 
of your innocent and 1 unfortunate nephew, 
Thomas Tittlebat. 


Curious Phase of Yea and Nay. — Those 
in the know at a race meeting always say 
“ yes ” when offered the odds. 


SPORTIVE SONGS. 

A Boating Mom sculls in the dewy eve to the 
riverain house , where he supposes his lady-love 
is dwelling . 

There ’ s a mist on the river to-night, my 
love. 

A veil or a silver-grey hue. 

That a man with a Itontgen ray light, my 
love, 

Could not pierce at our dear old belle 
vue. 

There for weeks we foregathered and told 
the sweet tale 
That ripens as ages go by ; 

Folks say that it’* getting uncommonly 
stale, 

Yet somehow it never can die. 

There ’s a mist on the river to-night, my 
love, 

And the bank* are all reeking of dew, 
But catarrh does not give me affright, my 
love, 

Nor sore throat, when thinking of you. 

I would recklessly welcome the challenge 
of cold, 

Influenza would fearlessly meet, 

If only we lived in the days, not so old, 
When each minute, each second, was 
sweet 1 

There ’s a mist on the river to-mght, my 
love. 

There were mists when the moonbeams 
we ’d see, 

When we said what we should and we 
might, my love. 

In the .kingdom of Going-to-be. 

The argosy fair that we launched on the 
tide 

I From the summer-house under the slope, 

! Was freighted with plenty of young-hearted 
pride, 

And captained by masterful Hope. 

There ’s a mist on the river to-night, my 
love. 

O’er the willows it hangs like a ghost 
Of the argosy lost in our sight, my love, 
With tne treasure that we loved the 
most. 

The treasure that’s worth all the wealth 
of Klondyke, 

And surpasses the gems of the Rand, 
The claim that all hunters of fortune can 
strike, 

That joins every heart with each handl 

There’s a mist on the river to-night, my 
love, 

I am chill as I sit in this boat, 

I feel like a castaway wight, my love. 

Who is somehow or other afloat. 

I know you are thinking of me, and I think 
Of the days that are gone with regret. 
The mist parts 1 The moon 1 Horror ! Give 
me a drink ! 

There ’s a board up — “ This House is to 
Let I” 


A Practical Agriculturist/ 

Keeper (to small farmer y who is “ over 
the bovver” with a gun in his hand). Now, 
look ’ere, Mr. Grubbins, you know what ’s 
your land and what J s ourn. 

Mr. Grubbins. In course I do; but 
sure-ly you don’t object to my seeing how 
your turnips is getting on l 

{Keeper collapses. 


French Arithmetic. — The Republic can 
be numbered by millions, but at St. 
Petersburg it counts as Faure. 





^ woods of pine and fir, affording in summer a shade deliciously 

“ DOWN SOUTH.” cool, but not so absolutely cold as that of the pine-forests on 

Some years ago you. Sir, or one of youis-— but qai facit pei , At Bournemouth the air at earlv morn and dewy eve is sweet- 
ahum, facit per se (and lately, en voyageur I have had to face it t d re f r eshing, and more or iess invigorating, according to 

holiday Now, when I hear any recommendation oT Anything by . ^ or ’ tTffl .SilXl^wiS S/Z® 
anybody given out urbi et orbi, experience has taught me to eon- 1 &ueamers > ^- wl11 satisfy the aspirations and he within the pocket- 


tne circumstances or tne utterance. -Doing aware or possessing « « ii i A . a l . + , UA»n . omuaavnnn'f £ nT , 

« „ t r in lull ror your money. Ashore there is amusement tor every- 

•a - -Wto * 8. P~' .nd tw «»in. »”■ 

witnesses; then reappearing as judge, I sift the evidence, sum Li ^ utenant ^ 

an Godfrey’s musical heir, conducts a 

To tMs^udicial process I submitted your correspondent’s recom- j* r «® orchestra, which is divided between the Pier and the Winter 
mendation, and, as the verdict was in his favour, I finally decided Garden > Saturday evenings umtmg its forces, it comes out 

on acting iii accordance with his advice. uncommonly strong with a popular programme, supplemented by 

When casually I mentioned to friends that I was going for a S° od °°™® “«“*» and other entertainments either by conju- 
summer holiday to Bournemouth, my best friends-who do not rer T s > ° r whistlers, or ventnloquiste, or it may be, by all three, 
care a hang where I go, provided that I do go and do not bother \ afternoons there is always at these same Winter Gardens, 
them — stared in astonishment, and would have attempted to dis- —which, by the way, is an enticing but deceptive name m Sum- 
suade me from carrying out my intention, had not the idea mer— a more or less classical concert, as an attraction for those 
evidently occurred to them, as a second thought of the happiest more seriously and dozily-dispo^d persons, who, having dined 


description, that, by selecting Bournemouth for my summer-holi- early or heavily lunched (for Bournemouth does produce a 
day residence, I should he choosing a spot, within measurable powerful appetite), do not grudge their sixpence for entrance to 
distance of which none of them would he in the least likely to * tes e gardens, where, in a huge glass-house, there are chairs and 
be found. Only thro© among my bosom intimates exhibited any benches where they can lazily, lazily, drowsily, drowsily 
curiosity as to the exact time of my visit. These friends appeared enjoythe sweet strains of most superior composers. It is con- 
much relieved on my expressing my intention of avoiding the livable that there might be a better place for sound than this 
Isle of Wight during “the Cowes week,” and I subsequently sam© Hothouse, where the orchestral performers appear as it 
ascertained (though they did not mention it at the time) that were planted amidst ferns, and may. be individually, and conec- 
they were members of “the Squadron,” and were due on board tively considered as an essential portion of the Fern-iture. Per- 
their small yachts for that special aquatic festivity. haps, instead of 11 Classical Concerts,” the afternoon performances 

They all wished me a “ good time of it,” and departed, the as given here might be known as “ The Glassical Concerts/ Mr. 
majority going north in search of the wily grouse (a fact they Han Godfrey will see to this ; and that he should be permanent 
omitted to mention in my hearing), others to Homburg, Aix, and musical . director at Bournemouth is sufficient guarantee for the 
similar Continental resorts, where the burden of the chorus is popularity of the selections and for the excellence of the per- 
u The Cure 1 the Cure ! the Cure ! ” rormance . 


1 The Cure 1 the Cure ! the Cure ! ” 

After some considerably varied experience of watering-places 


ormance. 

But the special attraction offered by Bournemouth to its 


and seaside resorts, both in summer and winter, I have come to visitors, during its summer season, is in the shape of a bait, a sear 
the conclusion that all of them, wherever they may be, are un- bait, not a “ ground-bait,” held out by the steamboat companies, 

1 1 • CP . 1 1 . ii 1 • 1 " i 1 * _ J A 


commonly alike in their effect ; only in summer your temporary whether antagonistic or co-operative this deponent knoweth not, 
residence must be on a height, away from the town, and in full for “ excursions ” (without the Shakspearian addition < of 
view of the sea. At Bournemouth in August there is the purple “ alarums ”) to all sorts of places along the English coast, ranging 
heather (but no grouse, except at the poulterer’s), and there are from Brighton to Torquay, and, occasionally, a voyage to- the 
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French coast, visiting Boulogne or Cherbourg. Of these two last 

trips ” I have not as yet had experience, but to those who are 
only moderately qualified sailors, I can confidently recommend 
the others, especially if you have your own party, so as to secure 
your own seats together, and your own table for lunch and the 
“ Five o’clock.” 

On these steamers everything is of the A-wunnest character, 
with one exception ; and to rectify this these Southern steamboat 
companies might well take a hint from the perfect arrangements 
on the Calais-Douvres line. Empress, Monarch, Lord Elgin, and 
Brodick Castle , are ruled by sturdy captains, who know when the 
dulce moment has arrived for them to desipere in loco, and served 
by civil sailors, and polite pursers. There is capital catering at 
reasonable rates, and, with the exception of coffee, for which, if 
you are accustomed as a hardy mariner “ to rough it,” you can 
easily substitute tea, the veriest “ stow-away ” (as regards wittles 
and drink) will be thoroughly satisfied. 

Mem . — Go on board a good hour before starting. The early 
Boarder secures the best place. This is important. 

Mem . — After stepping on deck, saluting, and reporting your- 
self to the captain with “ Come aboard, cap’en ! ” scuttle away 
below, all hands on the deck-chairs, on which, when you have 
placed them in position and taken their numbers, place your 
coats, newspaper, and any impedimenta you may be carrying 
with you. This strategic movement having been taken, seek 
out the steward or under-steward, or under-steward’s assistant, 
give him the number of your party, and secure your seats for 
a certain hour, say lunch at 12.30, which gives you a good half 
hour’s start of other hungry voyageurs, who will not appear on 
the scene until one o’clock, when, the hot dishes appear, of which 
you will not partake, but be satisfied with quite fresh and just- 
boiled lobster (reminding you of the shell-fish at Swanage), cold 
chicken, and tongue or ham, and a good salad, which you will 
mix for yourself. 

But this is anticipating. If the boat starts at 10.30, you will 
be aboard by 9.30, and from your vantage ground you will find 
amusement enough during the next hour in observing the genuine 
tourist-varieties that have come here from all parte or Great 
Britain and Ireland for a holiday, spiced with a sprinkling of 
lively French, and “ stolidified ” by no inconsiderable number of 
Germans. Judging from the odour of some of the cigars, you, 


although a smoker, and it may be a good sailor, will be grateful 
to the captain or his first mate for drawing particular attention 
to the order that smoking is strictly forbidden on this deck, and 
still further grateful to' him for seeing it enforced. Of course, 
nyone refusing to obey the captain would be at once put in irons, 

and But let us hope even the sternest martinet will never 

have to proceed to extremities. 


ABDUL SEDET. 

Abdul Aziz sat on a wall, 

And didn’t care aught about storm or squall ; 

He laughed at the Bowers, who made much brag, 
And defiantly waved his Moslem flag. 

He laughed, for he knew that his game was won, 
That wolves (with the sheep) were foiled and done, 
That whenever he wanted a card to play 
He ’d only to get up a fresh affray. 

Armenia 1 Greece ! What mattered the spot f 
So long as the battle was fierce and hot. 

So Abdul Aziz sits on the wall, 

And don’t care a rap for the Powers’ call ; 

He ’ll sit and he ’ll sit till the crack of doom, 

For he knows that there ’s never a foe with a broom ! 


From Our Irrepressible One. 

(Apparently concealed on the Scottish Moors.) 

Fair American (new to Great Britain , but looking out for an 
eligible Duke). Say, what’s the meaning of a grouse-drive F 

Myself (the I. 0.). We harness them to light buggies, and make 
a match of it. [*‘ But I didn't, adds the I. 0. 

Not to be Outdone. 

Britisher (to Citizen of the United States). W T hat did you think 
of our Diamond Jubilee ? 

U . S. Citizen . Fair, Sirree, very fair, hut just you wait till 
we bring off our Ruby Commemoration I 
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Obliging Horseman (of riverside breeding ). “ ’Ave a tow up, ]VIis> ? " 


AUGUSTS m ANGLETERRE. 

August in England. 

Dear Mister, — The english in-liead has the air of to be trans- 
lated from the rrench in-head. But no ! Ce n’est pas moi, c’est 
Ip 'niois. And what month of movement, of vacations! All the 
world, from the royal family just to the most poor little child of 
the “ Eastend ” renders himself, if that can himself, to a station 
of railway. The ones, the princes, go to Goodwood and to Cowes ; 
the others, the poor little childs, conducted by the good clergy- 
mans and by the amiable instructresses of the schools, go to pass 
the day at the country for there to see, them also, the good 
woods and the cows. Ah the poor littles, les pauvres petits! 

AH the world is in voyage. The first monday the workers 
dispense much of money for to make some excursions to the 
border of the sea. Partout some trains of pleasure — de plaisir , 
oh la, la! And during all the month in all the streets of London 
enormously of “ fourwheelers ” cabs, and of omnibuses, covered of 
baggages and of bicyclettes. The trains are full 2 the stations are 
full. The factors, facieurs , are suchly occupied that one is 
obliged of to carry his baggages himself. And the hotels are still 
more full. Not only in England, but in Scotland, in France, in 
Swiss, partout. What of english travellers 1 

Thus I rest all tranquilly still some days at London. There he 
has there enough of place 1 Since the great heat of the first days 
of the month the temperature is less elevated. In effect some 
days he has made very fine and very agreeable. I walk myself 
at my ease, dressed of very light habits and of hat of straw. How 
the streets are desert! In the Piccadilly there is not almost 
anybody. And yet the park at side is still very beautiful. But 
what difference since the feasts of the Jubilee ! Mon Him ! 

I amuse myself much to think to the losses of .the speculators 
so rapacious who made to construct the tribunes for that day 
there. They have well merited their sort, Uur sort. But I have 
heard to say that the railways, the hotels, the theatres, the 


magazines, the librarians-editors, the merchants of bicyclettes 
and of all sorts of things, have lost also some enormous sums. 
What damage, quel dommage! I demand myself for why. \\ho 
then has gained? The Londonians have dispensed enormously of 
money, and nobody has gained anything. < Excepted perhaps the 
Germans, who fabricated much of decorations, of remembrances, 
souvenirs , for these english feasts. 

It are alldays the Germans who gain. If Napoleon First lived 
still, for sure it would be the Germans whom he could call “A 
Nation of Shoppers.” You other English you are very amiable 
aid you love the Germans when even, quand meme , for you let 
hem to serve themselves of your country for to train the pigeons 
of their Ministry of War. Bah , c'est trop fort ! Your compatriots 
ove much the tir-aux-pigeor) s at Monte Carlo. Eh.well, why the 
uiglish sportmans shoot they not on the german pigeons ? Me I 
■dmire not much the shoot to the pigeons. It is a sport truly 
despisable. But in a such case it would be a sport of the most 
admirables, of the most patriotics. 

The Emperor William would be furious, he would send some 
telegrams partout , he would implore the sympathy of his best 
friends, Mister Kruger and the Sultan — ah, les digues assorts, 
Guillaume, Paul, Abdul et Cie . ! — he would demand of new, with 
"till more of violence, the augmentation of the german marine, 
but he would rest of it at that. And the English also. Your 
marine so magnificent, she is alldays the best. As says the 
english poet, you would “put vour fingers to your nose and 
stretch your thumb.” Agree, &c., Auguste. 


t( OUR SQUARE AT THE SEASIDE” 

(Extract from an Intercept'd Letter . ) 

We are quite proud of our doings. You must know we have 
a committee, and they manage it all for us. We have all sorts,, 
of burning questions. Some one wanted to bring in dogs without 
muzzles, but the committee sternly interposed, and said they 
mustn’t do anything of the sort. Many of our houses are let out 
in apartments to people from Town, and we can’t admit them. 
The gardener was ordered “to exclude any dog unmuzzled, or 
which may do mischief or cause annoyance, and to report the 
matter to the committee.” Some of us thought that the com- 
mittee were rather putting too much responsibility upon the 
shoulders of the gardener. How can he tell from the appearance 
of a dog if he may do mischief ? Why, any dog may do mischief. 
However, the gardener, when he has any doubt, will probably 
report the matter to the committee. 

We all hope that another direction to the gardener to “ex- 
clude dogs” will not keep him unduly from his work — which, 
after all, is to see to the seeds, the grass, and gravel-paths ; The 
nicture of the gardener, “excluding a dog,” chivying it 
here, there, and everywhere, has made our Bobby go into fits. 
But our lad is noted for his sense of the humorous. Then our 
committee have very kindly been looking after our keys for us. 
They say that “ our keys are not to he lent to strangers!” This 
is a happy thought. If we had not this rule to guide us we 
should have been parting with our keys to every passer by. We 
should have been calling to every stranger, “Here, ray good 
Sir, you are doubtless en route for Australia. Take my key of 
the Square. You can return it when you come back from the 
land of the Southern Cross.” 

We have not much fault to find with our committee, save that 
uerhaps they are not sufficiently explicit in their “ regulations ” 
for our guidance. For instance, they say “that persons must 
close the gates on entering and leaving the gardens,” and yet 
utter not a single word about opening the same. How on earth 
are people to get into the garden unless they open the gates? 
That is what is bothering us just at present. However, at the 
moment it is impossible to consult the gardener. It would be 
perfectly cruel to bother him on so trivial a matter when he has 
so much to do in the arriving at the true characters of dogs (and 
some curs are so deceitful), and reporting the matter to the 
committee. I may have something further to say about our 
Square when I write to you next. 


Mem. by a Manager. 

To say “ boo ” to a goose requires some doing. 

In theatres ’tis the goose who does the “booing.” 
And though a man may do the best he can, Sir, 
Anser will hiss, though hissing may not answer! 


Description of Our Favourite House-pipe after a Thunder- 
storm. — It never drains hut it pours. 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS WRITTEN. 

During his recent Tour in Switzerland, Tomkins, who is rather Nervous, had 

A MOST TERRIFYING EXPERIENCE. 


"A TOUCH OP THE BADGER/’ 

(A Lay of the Last Stage of Labour.) 

‘‘ A touch of the badger /” Ah, yes, so 
the manager told me that day, 

Five year agone now, when he saw that 
my whiskers were fast growing grey. 

His hair was as white as old Winter; but 
then he was deputy-boss. 

And I, just a grizzled old grinder, to 
whom every grey hair meant loss. 

Those words were a knell to my hopes, 
for I know, yes, heaven help me, 1 
know 

That the sun of a labourer’s life chills and 
pales with the first patch o’ snow. 

Yet ain’t it the Good Book that says 
hoary locks are a glory, a crown ? 

Ah f not at the bench or the scaffold 1 The 
face of the boss wears a frown 


As a glance from the tail of his eye tots 
you up, with a bit of a stoop — 

First sign of the days when long work 
curves the labourer’s back like a 
hoop — 

And that terrible “touch of the badger,” 
the curse of poor children of toil, 

Which gives the first hint to the masters 
that greedy old Time ’s on the spoil. 

It do spoil a man, do the grizzle, the 
splash o’ the whitewash-brush. Aye! 

Us toilers are not tittivators, not after 
the days, long gone by, 

When first we “ walk out ” with a sweet- 
heart. Poor Bess! Time has spared 
her that touch 

Which whitens the head like a frost, and 
which tightens the heart like a clutch ; 

And her hair is as berry-brown now as it 
was forty long year ago. 

But what is the odds if I ’m grizzled, and 
bent, and a little bit slow, 


And ticked in the gaffer’s discharge list? 

“ Your services no more required!” 
The slip with those words on means — 
doom; the sharp ending of all we 
desired, 

The stony wide world and — the work- 
house 1 The finish of hope and of 
fun, 

Ihe .seal of a youth that is vanished, the 
sign of a course that is run. 

And yet I ’m hand-strong and heart- 
steady, less prone to the drink and 
the skulk 

Hmn many a chap in his thirties. But 
that seems a battered old hulk 
3ver which the grey flag is seen waving. 

And if, after thirty-five year 
Of the best of my manhood, old gaffers 
don’t want me no longer, ’tis clear 
^ew gaffers will not take me on. Though 
T tramp, and I tramp, and I tramp, 
On the chance of a job, till the dust 
makes me look like a shiftless old 
scamp. 

That grimy, grey flag’s still a-floating, 
and warns off the world from my 
track, # 

As the ancient sea-farers were warned by 
the gloomy piratical black. 

' Thrown aside like an old boot as use- 
less ! ” Yes, that is the lot of our 
sort, 

And “ that ’s the last act in the drama,” 
the end of life’s comfort and sport. 
Who whispers about Old Age Pensions? 

Well, that’s what our betters do get; 
But we are so many, you see ; it seems 
all talkee-talkee, as yet, 

And — too late for me, anyhow! Ah! my 
head ’s in a whirl and a daze. 
Thirty-five year — and thrown outl Is it 
manhood and pride, or sheer craze, 
Sets my thoughts all a-hanker round — 
Death , like a light-maddened moth 
round a flame? 

Thirty-five year, and thrown out! — for 
that touch of the badger ! A shame ! 
A shame and a wrong! Yes, I swear ’tis 
not Christian and fair. Can it be 
When the age that brings honour to 
statesmen brings dark desperation 
to me ? 

Poor Bess and the bairns! ’Tisn’t fear, 
but far worser, that catches my 
breath. 

I gaze on the grey that’s my bane till 
the yet greyer face of old Death 
Draws — draws ! It gleams out like a hope 
from the mist, and the tangle of 
thought. 

I can face work or death — not the work- 
house. God help me ! The poor 
moth is caught 

In the lure of the one light in darkness ! 

Sit idle and see her starve ? Nay ! 
There ’s one way out of all ! Who ’ll dare 
blame him who ’s helplessly driven 
that way ? 

With Apologies to Mr. Conan Doyle. 
— The G-rm-n Emp-r-r’s latest romance is 
said to be a startling Nihilist romance 
entitled The Sign of Faure. Orders from 
Siberia are rushing to Berlin. The 
Retreat from Moscow is treated with con- 
siderable humour, and the Fall of Sevas- 
topol is described as an interesting episode 
leading up to the liberation of the Sultan 
of Turkey from the pressure of the Powers 
and the installation of Count Tolstoi as 
First President of the Muscovite Re- 
public. But we have no Imperial authori- 
sation for making this statement, either 
from the Neva or the Spree. 
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fBUTCHER VERSUS BAKER. 

Brother Beef. “Thou beest in a parlous state, Friend Quartern, and no Crumb 
of Comfort in the future ! ” 

[“ People eat more meat, and therefore want leas bread .” — Purport of Official Report.] 


BY THE GOLDEN SANDS. 

Torquay. — Here old Sol reigns supreme ! 
Not old Sol so well known on ’Change in 
foggy London, but Phoebus Apollo, the 
great, the brilliant, the magnificent, on 
his up-to-date car, the greatest “ scorcher ” 
out ! Over two hundred and fifteen 
miles from the Metropolis, . Torquay has 
nevertheless the charm of being very much 
in the world. A local Peerage would be 
replete with the records of the resident 
Good and Great, and at the Club the fact 
that ‘‘Mr. Jersey ” first sprang into splen- 
dour in South Devon is not forgotten. 
Dartmoor mutton, clotted cream, and red 
mullet are as plentiful as blackberries, while 
ladies can bathe here in a certain cove 
with all the privacy of Diana and her 
nymphs. There have been rumours of a 
shark’s appearance, but from inquiry, it 
seems to have been a disabled dolphin, 
but in these unclassical days our fair 
naiads need not fear the arrival of Orion. 
The nightingale is said to be unknown in 
Devon, but as we were passing a certain 
villa not a thousand yards from the T. B. 
Hotel, we fancied that our naturalists 
must be altogether mistaken. Among the 
latest arrivals, however, is Mme. Cheru- 
bina, of the Royal Italian Opera, Bucharest. 


In Nuce. 

(By a Neo- Celtic Renascent.) 

To sum up all history well, 

Truth into one maxim we ’ll melt : — 
All Science began with a cell, 

All Literature with a — Gelt ! 


OUK BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The stamp “ Second Edition ” on a book causes the heart of the 
author to rejoice. Dr. Aubrey will with mixed feelings observe 
it on the title-page of his Bise and Growth of the English Nation 
(Elliot Stock). Fire, untroubled by the controversy round the 
question of 3d. discount in the shilling, or merely 2d-, gobbled up 
the whole of the first edition before it could reach the shelves 
and counters of rival tradesmen. Presumably the type was 
standing, or a chance copy of the book was preserved. Even 
Newton would have shrunk from resuming the ct many years’ re- i 
search and labour” to which Dr. Aubrey modestly alludes as 
having produced these three volumes. His design is, as it was 
that of the late J. R. Green, to present not pictures more or 
less fanciful of kings, great statesmen, and renowned soldiers, but 
to tell us how the people worked and lived, slowly, for centuries 
unconsciously building up a great empire. In this task he 
has fully succeeded. Not that he leaves in misty shape 
kings and queens and other men and women whose names are 
most familiar in English history. He has the gift, essential to 
success in such endeavour, not only of lucidly summarising a long 
course of events, but of sketching forceful characters within the 
limits of a page. My Baronite, in the course of a reading he 
found more fascinating than many novels, is struck with the truth 
of the axiom about there being nothing new under the sun. To 
cite only three incidents of a multitude that crowd on the 
memory : the Salvation Army of to-day have their prototype in 
the Mendicant Priars, Dominicans and Franciscans, who took 
England by storm at the beginning of the Thirteenth Century. 
The Irish Land Leaguers with their policy of boycotting were 
forestalled by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who in 1223 ordered 
that no persons should buy from or sell to the Jews, or even have 
speech with them. Thirdly, hut not less striking, the imposition of 
death duties by the Plantagenet kings largely contributed to the 
revolt which wrested Magna Charta from the unwilling hands of 
KingJoHN. In these days we have seen how the latest scion of 
the House of Plantagenet, temporarily in power as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, claps on death duties on a scale calculated to 
bring dukes to destitution. 

“ 474 and just out ! ” That is not a cricket score. It is merely 
the number of pages of The Jubilee Booh of Cricket , mainly 
written by Prince Ranjitsinhji, published m one handsome 


volume worthy of the fame of the house of Blackwood. Every- 
one who has seen “Ranji” in the field, whether bowling or bat- 
ting, has borne in upon him the truth that he knows all about 
cricket. That be should be able to write about it in a lucid, in- 
structive, and attractive manner is quite another thing. The 
Prince is, my Baronite tells me, nearly as completely master of 
the quill as he is of the willow. The book is admirably conceived, 
with intention to instruct the player in all that pertains to the 
science of cricket. When a cricketer, young or old, knows all 
here set down for his guidance, he will have .nothing in the world 
to do but carry out the instructions. The work, the most com- 
pendious on the subject ever published, has its value increased by 
a number of photographs, wonderfully reproduced, showing 
famous cricketers in the attitude of play. These also will be most 
useful to the novice. In Ms spare moments he can pose in imita- 
tion of the living pictures of the Prince hooking a short-pitched 
ball on the wicket ; of Mordaunt ready for a catch, and looking 
uncommonly as if he would get it ; of S. M. J. Woods in the act 
of delivery, originally studied from Ajax defying the lightning ; 
or of Walter Humphrey lob-bowling, looking as if butter would 
not melt in his mouth, much less as if the ball he gingerly holds 
between fingers and thumb would be so mean as to sneak in and 
take a wicket. 

My Baronite confesses that the name of the author of Bipple 
and Flood (Hutchinson) is new to him. Yet it is unlikely that a 
novel so cleverly constructed, so living in its characterisation, so 
charming in its description of rural surroundings, can be the 
work of a beginner. Taken all round, it is certainly among the 
best novels of the year. It is true that beMnd it there is a dim 
echo of Great Expectations , one of the best, and perhaps the least 
popularly known of Dickens’s works. In both, the story opens 
with the apparition in a small boy’s home-life of a mysterious 
stranger. There is an uncle as hard-handed as was Pip’s aunt, 
and there is a girl to he loved, a strange-mannered wench in 
quite ^ different ways than was Estella. These may he fanciful 
identifications on the part of the reader, or acts of unconscious 
cerebration on the part of the writer. However it he, they in no 
wise detract from the charm and interest of a powerful story, 
through which ripple the waters of the Trent, and murmurs the 
country life lived beside its banks. 

By way of showing their scope and range, Messrs. Hutchinson, 
having issued one of the best novels of the year, simultaneously 





CONVERSATIONAL PITFALLS. 


VV • ■ i h. > ivi — 

Miss Meadowsweet. “Excuse my ignorance ; but ought I to call you Mr. Squills or ^Doctor -Quills ? 

CALL ME ANYTHING YOU LIRE. SOME OF MY OLD EOOL ! 

Miss Meadowsweet. “Ah, but that's only People who know you intimately . __ 


put forth what is probably absolutely the worst. As far as pains- < 
taking endeavour can master the purpose of That Tree of Aden 
it is to demonstrate that “education, as we apply it, is not oi 
necessity a good thing for the people.” Perhaps not; but 11 
Mr. Nicholas Christian had so far overcome his prejudices as tc 
learn the elementary principles of syntax, and the simpler forms 
of grammar, it would have been a charity to the reader, ine 
long-winded tract is so pragmatically pompous as to be almost 

amusing * The Baron be B,W. 

“IN THE NAME OE HONOUE— PLAT ! " 

{Fragment from an Athletic Romance of the Period.) 

Peerless Crichton was the most popular, as he was indeed 
the most accomplished personage in his part of the country. 
Morning, noon, and night he was bombarded with applications 
for help. He could write, paint, and compose. There was 
nothing he could not accomplish. It was early morning when, 
on entering his breakfast-room, he found visitors already as- 
sembled. . .. . , 

“ My dear fellow,” said a man with a careworn face, our last 
piece was a frost. Can you knock us up another by Tuesday f 

“ Consider it done,” said Crichton, cheerfully. I always am 
pleased to oblige a friend.” 

“ And I, Sir, wish to appeal to your goodness of heart— my son 
is ill. He had promised to finish a portrait that an Australian 
millionaire is taking back with him to the land of the Southern 
Cross. He is unable to finish it. Will you accept his task? 

“With very great pleasure,” replied Crichton. H em 
painter cannot help another at a pinch what would the world 

C °“And ? you, my dear fellow, must run up the villa for the 
bride and bridegroom. They are away for a month, and it is my 


earnest desire that their nest should be ready by their retuin. 
My daughter will be so disappointed if I do not keep the piomise 
made to her mother before she went away. - , 

Crichton silently pressed his visitor’s hand in token of assent. 
Then there was a chorus of friends who wished ham to ijoin 
various boards of management — according to them, with suen 
advantages his fortune was assured. .. 

“ I have already too much, to do,” he returned, with asmile 
“After I have written the play, painted the portrait, and bmlt 
the villa I will consider my own affairs. _ , ... . 

At this moment there was a hurried ring, followed quickly by 
the appearance of a post-office messenger. 

CBicmoTopmed the envelope, and after reading its contents, 

“I must leave you at once,” he cried, rushing away to P^^uP- 
“But how about our theatre, our Colonial patron, our son-m- 

^‘The^must 0 wSt!* A thousand apologies, but they must 

wait!” , 0 „ 

“ But why do you hurry away ? . . , 

“Because, my dear friend, I have just received a wire saymg 
that I have been chosen to play for my county at cnck:et* Am I 
not right to sacrifice everything to accept the responsibility ? 

Anf his friends, in spite of their personal inclinations, were 
compelled to answer the question in the affirmative. 

| At the Seaside. 

1 Landlady (to shivering lodger). No, Sir, I ^jeet to 

, your dining at a restorong, nor to your taking an apenny paper, 
Tl=resent your constant ’abit of locking up your wincey 


but I must resent your constant ’abit of locking upyourwmsKey, 
thereby top® that me, a clergyman’s daughter, is prone 

t0 ^{Lolger immediately hands her the key as a guarantee 0/ good faith. 
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AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

A Dialogue Story in Seven Parts. 

PART IY. 

Scene— Tfo Dining-room at 11 Suruny Hank.” Lwwch is proceeding ; 

Miss Lyde is seated oppose Nora, who has her back to the light ; 

Bo water / aces Gerald. Kfzta is waiting. 

Camilla (to herself ) . Not another word about that manuscript 1 
I'm dying to know if it really is mine, and yet I can’t very 

well (Aloud.) Mr. Bowater, you’re making a very poor 

lunch. Do let me give you another cutlet ? 

Bowater (to himself). If she knew the effort that every mouth- 
ful ! (Aloud.) Indeed, no more, thanks. In this hot 

weather I am almost a vegetarian. Indeed, I often feel inclined 
to give up animal food altogether. (To himself.) Will she be 
drawn into an argument on vegetarianism ? Such a safe subject I 

Camilla. But, my dear Mr. Bowater, surely such a hard- 
worked man as you cannot afford to do' without substantial 
nourishment ? Why, putting aside the ordinary business routine 
— of which I know nothing-—the mental and physical strain ot| 
reading and forming a decision upon all the innumerable manu- 
scripts you receive must be enormous. 

Bowater (to himself). She’s working round to it l (Aloud.) Oh, 
I— I get through them somehow. And I shall be off for my 
holiday very soon, now — to the Engadine. Where did you think 
of going this summer ? 

Camilla. Why, really, I’ve made no- plans at present. And so 
you are going to the Engadine? How you must be looking 
forward to getting away from authors and all their works. Not 
to have even a type-written novel to toil through I For I suppose 
the typed ones aren’t quite so much of an infliction, are they ? 

Bowater (to himself) . I ’ll get her to discuss type-writers — they ’re 
harmless enough! (Aloud.) Well, you know, I never can rid 
myself of a certain prejudice against the type-writer, except for 
purely business purposes. Somehow it seems to me to produce a 
mechanical — I might almost say an unliterary — effect upon even 
the best style. Mere fancy, no doubt. I wonder, now, if you 
have any feeling of that sort. 

Camilla. I never could bring myself to use one. But it’s 


strange you should feel so- strongly as that. Do tell me, was this 
anonymous novel you were so carried away by written in the 
ordinary way, or was that type-written P It would be interesting 
to know. 

Bowater (to himself). It would. (He tries to catch Gerald’s 
eye, in vain ; Nora endeavours to prompt him , noiselessly , but 
he fails to notice). Alabaster must know which it was. Why 

can’t he Well, I must hedge, that’s all! (Aloud.) Oh — 

er — of course I should not allow a mere prejudice of that sort to 
influence me in the case of a work of superlative merit. 

Camilla. But do you really place it as highly as that ? 

Bowater . My dear lady, all I can say is that I am proud to 
think that the author should have entrusted it to me. (To him- 
self.) That’s the simple truth. I am proud to publish anything 
by her! 

Camilla. And you know nothing about the author, not even 
if it ’s a man or a woman ? 

Bowater. I have no direct information. If I judged by the 
— er — virility of the style, I might be led to- conclude that only a 

man On the other hand, there is a delicacy and charm in the 

treatment which seem to- betray a feminine touch. Mr. Ala- 
baster thinks it must be a woman’s. 

Camilla (not entirely pleased). I’d no idea that Mr. Ala- 
baster You have shown it to him then ? 

Bowater. I wanted to see how it would impress him. These 
young fellows fresh from the University, you know, ought to be 
good judges if they ’re no-t. He can tell you himself what he 
thinks of the book. I believe he knows more about it than I do 
myself — has it almost by heart. 

Gerald (reluctantly). Well, if you ask me, I — I’ve never read 
anything at all like it. 

Camilla. But have you discovered a new Jane Austen, or 
Charlotte Bronte, or George Eliot, then P 

Bowater. Ah, there we come to comparisons. But she has a 
style and manner which are quite her own, eh, Alabaster ? You 
wouldn’t say that she belonged to any particular school ? 

Gerald. No-, I don’t know that I should. (To himself.) Or 
been at any ! 

Camilla. Mayn’t I be indulged with a peep at this wonderful 
book ? Perhaps you have brought it for me to see P I remember 
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PROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE PROPOSED FARM, BY OUR CHINESE ARTIST. 


you were carrying a mysterious-looking black bag this morning. 
Was it inside ? 

Bowater. Oh, I — I left the bag at Mr. Alabaster’s on my way 
up. But that manuscript wasn’t in it — that ’s at the office. (To 
himself.) So it is, at the post- office. (Aloud.) I — I’ll send it 
oVer to you in a day or two, if I may. I’m sure you’ll be de- 
lighted with it. 

Camilla. I ought to be, if you think so highly of it. What is 
it called, by the way ? 

Bowater (to himself). I’m in for it now! (Aloud.) Why — er 
— Stolen Sweets. [Kezia represses a slight start. 

Camilla (to herself). Dear Mr. Bowater! How little I 

But h© mustn’t know just yet ! I wish Kezia had more control 
oyer herself. (To Kezia, in an undertone.) Kezia, you haven’t 
given Mr. Bowater a fork. (Aloud, to Bowater.) Stolen 
Sweets ? Really. And what is the story ? 

Nora (to herself). He mustn’t break down now, after getting 
on so well! That horrid Kezia suspects something, I’m sure. 
She’s quite capable of telling Camilla! (Aloud.) Camilla, 
wouldn’t it be nicer to hear all about it by and by, in the 
garden ? 

Bowater. Yes, it’s too long a story to tell here. I couldn’t do 
it justice — could I, Alabaster ? 

Gerald. No, I ’m afraid you ’d find it rather difficult. 

Camilla (to herself). I canH wait, it’s too tantalising. (Aloud.) 
Surely you could give me some idea of the plot ? 

Bowater. I should spoil it by a bare outline. It — it doesn’t 
depend so much on plot as on treatment, brilliancy of style, 
marvellous character-drawing, and — and SO' forth. 

Camilla (restraining her delight). I see. But — but there must 
be some scene that struck you as particularly brilliant ? 

Bowater. It — it’s so extremely difficult to> make a selection. 
But that scene, the one you and I were talking over just before 
lunch, Alabaster — you know, where — er — Lord Helborough 

Camilla. Lord Helborough ! ? 

Gerald ( coming to the rescue ). Helbourne , I think Mr. Bowater 
said. The scene where he decoys the heroine into a deserted 
house, and swears he ’ll get her dismissed from her situation unless 
she signs a deed surrendering all her estates and title ? 

Bowater (gratefully) . As Countess of — of Chislehurst. That ’s 
the one I meant. Magnificent 1 


Nora (to herself). I distinctly saw that wretch Kezia smirk. 

I ’m afraid to look at Camilla. 

Camilla (to herself). How nearly I But fortunately he 

didn’t notice. I daren’t meet Nora’s eye ; she must have seen 
what a fool I ’ve been making of myself. (Aloud, with a somewhat 
forced laugh.) Dear me, but all that sounds rather melodramatic, 
doesn’t it? 

Bowater (to himself). Trying to make me run it down. So 
like a woman, that ! but I ’m not to be drawn. (Aloud.) Melo- 
dramatic? Well — er — perhaps — in the highest sense of the term. 

But the villain, Lord , the title I mentioned, he ’s capital, 

done with such insight, such consummate knowledge of — ah — 
Society, And the heroine, a most charming and pathetic crea- 
tion ! But every page is the work of a woman — that is, if Mr. 
Alabaster is right, and it is a woman — a woman of true and un- 
mistakable genius. (To himself .) She’s all that, I’m hanged if 
she isn’t, whatever her book may be ! And I know Alabaster ’s 
mistaken about it ! 

Camilla (to Kezia) . Put the claret-jug on the table and leave 
the room. (To Bowater.) Then you expect the book to make 
a sensation, and have a great success P 

Bowater (cautiously). Oh, as to that — well, there is so much 
uncertainty in these matters, as you know. But it deserves 
success. Of that I am quite certain. And the writer may 
rest assured that I shall do everything in my power to en- 
sure it. 

Camilla (to herself , watching Kezia, who is still lingering about 
with the claret- jug). I don’t want to speak sharply to Kezia, hut 
I shall have to, if she persists in staying in the room much longer. 
It is mere inquisitiveness! (Aloud.) Well, Mr. Bowater, the 
author, whoever she may be, should be a proud and happy woman 
when she hears how highly such a judge as you are thinks of her 
work. 

Kezia ( suddenly depositing the claret-jug in the nearest arm- 
chair, and flinging her arms round the neck of the startled and \ 
horrified Bowater) . Oh, I am ! I am I 

[She sobs and laughs hysterically on Ms shoulder ; the ladies sit j 
speechless as the truth dawns upon them , and Gerald, after cm 
heroic struggle to command Ms features, gives way and gurgles 
helplessly behind his napkin. Tableau. 
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Born, September 6 , 1840 . 

Died, August 26 , 1897 . 

By his death, not entirely unexpected, 
seeing that, for weeks past, owing to pro- 
tracted illness, he had been absent from 
our Council-Board, we of Mr. Punch’s 
Staff have lost a staunch friend and an 
invaluable fellow-worker. An earnest 
student of Literature, he was gifted with a 
power of keen discrimination, a retentive 
and accurate memory, combined with the 
rare talent of most happily applying past 
“ situations,” whether in history or in fic- 
tion, to the illustration of contemporary 
instances. Though of strong political con- 
victions, Milliken was a true Liberal in 
the fullest sense of the word ; always most 
anxious to thoroughly master both sides 
of every question, whether political or 
social, that might arise in the course of 
discussion, before expressing a decided 
opinion. Milliken was a born poet ; his 
wit and humour finding their natural ex- 
pression in verse, both grave and gay. 
What Thackeray did tor “Jeannes,” 
Milliken effected for “ ’ Arry .” His J 

Byronic li Childe Chappie’s Pilgrimage,” 
which, after achieving an exceptional 
popularity in Punch , subsequently, on 
being published separately, went through 
several editions, will always remain a 
characteristic specimen of the man and his 
work, at once satirical and sympathetic. 

Farewell ! good Friend and Fellow- 
Labourer ! Bequiescat. 


Lady {engaging Servant). “ I ought to tell you that we are all strict Teetotalers 

HERE.^j I SUPPOSE YOU WON’T MIND THAT?” 

Mary Jane . “ Oh, no, Mum. I ’ve been in a Reformed Drunkard's Family before ! ” 


WANTED, AN EDICT OE “NANTS.” 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I was horrified to 
read in a paper of absolute responsibility 
of the number of deaths which have oc- 
curred during one week of the present 
“ drowning season,” and I ask you to urge 
that the art of swimming should, in pre- 
ference to pianos and pedestrianism, be 
taught in all Board Schools. It is, in my 
opinion, and no doubt in yours, criminal 
that boys and girls should not be instructed 
how to save their lives when accidentally 
thrown into water. Since the time when 
no boy was allowed to boat at Eton with- 
out “ passing ” in swimming, I believe that 


not a lad has been drowned. What has 
been done at one school can he done the 
kingdom over. Let Parliament look to it, 
with your support, and accidents will cease. 

Your obedient servant, 
Long Stroke. 

Outside Messrs. Cook’s Office. 

Charles ( reading placard). “Norway. 
Land of the Midnight Sun.” What ’s 
that mean, ’ Arry? 

’Arry. Oh! one of that bloomin' Nan- 
sen’s expeditions to the North Pole! 
There ’s moonlight in those parts all day 
long, and wice wersay ! 


DOLCE EAR NIENTE. 

(As especially observed at the seaside. ) 

Some folks spend their bottom dollar 
Rushing o’er the Continong, 
Toiling round against the collar, 
Jostling with a madding throng. 

Some co-operate in travel, 

Educated as they go — 

Dons and lecturers unravel 

All the learned lore they know. 

Others cultivate Nirvana 
In a hammock or canoe 
With the herb nicotiana 
And a cup of fav’rite brew. 

But of dolce far niente 
To the most absurd degree 
Devotees you’ll see in plenty, 

When you ’re “ by the silver sea.” 

Here ’s a couple, honeymooning 
Right in front of where we sit • 
With their curious way of spooning, 
Do they mind us ? Not a bit ! 

Tell me, do the warm sea-breezes 
Bear a germ that love inspires, 
And with sheer abandon seizes 
Lady-trippers and their squires ? 


Scotland for Ever! 

Benjamin Barlcing Creek {thinking he is 
going to pull the mighty leg of the Mao 
Tavish). But you must allow that the 
national emblem of your country is the 
thistle. 

The MacTavish. And for why? Because 
we grow it for ye Southrons to eat ! 

[Exit B . B. C. 
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TO THE EMIHENT DAILY PARAGRAPHIST. 

I cannot let the season wane 
Without a tribute to your skill, 
Although my sides have ached with pain 
.When taking every day your pill. 

It is a bolus silver-clad 
That ’s swallowed by the common herd ; 
And e’en the “ Labbyest ” of Rad 
Will swallow anything absurd. 
Provided that the “par” contains 
An inuendo somewhat blue, 

No matter where the fiction stains 
(It ’s purity compared with you) . 

And so I gladly drink your health 
With all the tribe of Cock and Bull. 
You brim the cup, you win your wealth, 
And from a drop make columns-full ; 
But while your humour some folk suits, 
Let me remind you there are boots! 


A Direct Insult. 

_ The MacTavish (throwing down a trade 
circular). Here’s a confounded Lowlander 
frae the Border spelling whuskey without 
an “ e,” and expects me to patronise his 
mixture of English gin and German potatoe 
speerits ! To Heligoland wi’ the loon 1 
[And the poor traveller afterwwrds got i/nto 
trouble . 


LONG AGO LEGENDS. 
Ye Mistresse and ye Mayde. 



There was a lay die who was both fru- 
gale and carefulle. It is sayed of her that 


she wolde make her mayde slyde downe ye 
banysteres toe save ye stayre carpettes - 
and she herselfe wolcle tread on ye unfre- 
quented partes ; alsoe that she wolde turne 
ye pictures face toe ye walle when she ex- 
pected not companie, soe that their col- 
oures shuid not fayde, and such lyke. 
Alle though she maye not have been borne 
wythe a syivere spoone m her mouthe, one 
was alle ways there when she toke her 
meales, ffor she was of refyned taste. 

One morne she went intoe ye kitchen. 
“ What,” cryed she toe her mayde, “ a 
wastynge your houres a syttynge all thys 
longe while overe your meale I " 

“Nay, mystresse,” replyed ye mayde, 
“ I have not wasted one momente, ftor 1 
have been eatynge ye whole of ye tyme.” 

“ And my syivere spoone 1 ” cryed ye 
laydie, takynge it uppe from ye table. 
“ Have I not tolde you, wench, never toe 
use ye plate in ye kitchen ? ” 

“ Nay. mystresse,” sayed ye mayde, “no 
parte or your syivere spoone has passed 
my lippes, neithere have I stirred pot 
wyth it. 1 did but use it juste now for a 
shoe homel” 

Why ye mystresse did cloute her ye 
mayde did marvayll gretlie. 


The Difference on the Indian Fron- 
tier. — Half-readies and Whole-readies. 





“ DOWN SOUTH." 

It would be difficult to particularise the many varieties ot 
clerical costume that may be seen on board the Empress, the 
Monarch, or on any one of the Bournemouth boats, when making 
their voyages, either half-way round the island, or all round it 
0‘a circular tour”), or when facetiously touching it at points, 
giving it playful nudges on the coast, saying, as it were, “ Here 
we are again ! ” and then going off full speed. 

In respect of dress, the majority of the English clergy, en 
vacance , affect a sort of holiday compromise. 

Sad-coloured trousers, and short coats made of black alpaca, 
do not stamp their wearers as belonging to any particular calling 
in life, while yet retaining for them a certain air or such mysterious 
respectability that the ordinarily unobservant traveller, unless he 
catches a glimpse of the distinctively clerically-cut waistcoat, 
and the white band which does economical duty for a tie and a 
shirt-collar, would not feel himself justified, supposing him to be 
of a sporting turn, in laying odds on the wearer’s profession. 
The soft black felt wide-awake indeed might be taken as pec uliar ly 
characteristic, if “clericals” invariably stuck to it. But they 
don’t ; and as tweed caps, black silk caps, hats of black straw, 
hats of dark brown straw, and bats or mixed black-and-white 
straw, are equally in fashion, it is only by the collar and the vest 
that their wearers can with any degree of certainty he identified 
with his reverend order. 

Numbers of thoroughly-prepared tourists there are too on 
board, sitting stiffly on their chairs (the first and chief object of 
every traveller on these boats is to secure a chair and the best 
position for it), resolutely shutting their eyes, metaphorically 
speaking, to the fact that they are on hoard a vessel, as they try 
to lull themselves into, fancied security against mal-de-mer by 
keeping their heads rigidly bent over their newspapers or books, 
making brave attempts to ignore the sea, and practising on them- 
selves a further deception by making believe that they are quite 
at home and reading the morning paper in their own comfortable 
easy chair3. While nervously alert to the slightest sound, and 
painfully conscious of the least oscillation, they vainly delude 


themselves with the idea that they are deaf to all noises, and to 
any “ disturbing causes ” ; yet they durst not budge an inch from 
their moorings ; and how inconsiderate and even cruel do they not 
think the conduct of the first mate, who disturbs their temporary 
serenity by requesting them to go through the prosaic and really, 
as it seems to them, quite unnecessary formality of answering 
his polite hut not totally disinterested inquiries as to their 
destination, inquiries which he follows up with an uncompromi- 
sing demand for immediate payment in exchange for a ticket. 

The official’s demands having been complied with, the seated 
travellers are left to settle down again as comfortably as possible, 
whan they are once more politely disturbed (the routine is 
carried out with the utmost courtesy) by the sailor who has come 
to receive a penny for the chair, in exchange for which he hands 
a numbered ticket. They are now the happy possessors of a 
ticket for the pier, a ticket for the boat, and a ticket for the 
chair, and these they stow away in secret pockets, causing them- 
selves, subsequently, much agitation and anxiety througn being 
unable, at the critical moment of collection, to remember where 
on earth they had hidden them away, and irritating a consider- 
able number of their fellow-passengers who have got their tickets 
all ready and waiting, and who audibly express their disgust at 
“ the stupidity of persons who can't have their tickets in their 
hands, and who selfishly obstruct others from getting off the 
boat.” 

There are some children, the inevitable baby who can’t be left 
at home, or else “ mother couldn’t have come, the comic men, a 
few (very few) ’Arrys, and just a sprinkling of ’Arriets, nauti- 
cally-attired men with glasses, trying to look as if they had just 
come off their yachts ; bicyclists of course, their bicycles, regarded 
with considerable disfavour by the officials, being stowed away 
somewhere or other ; demure girls, laughing girls, flirting girls, 
fathers and mothers in full consciousness of “standing treat,” 
but all in excellent temper, ready to give and take, and 
thoroughly determined to enjoy their outing, come what may. 

If the weather only “ keeps fine,” if the sun shines, if the sea 
and the waters of the Solent are only calm, then how nautical 
they all become 1 Not a soul on board but is every inch a sailor ! 
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They point out to one another which is the Prince of Wales’s 
yacht, which is the German Emperor’s,— all wrong of course,— 
while some well-informed person, knowing rather less about it 
than anybody else on board, confidently corrects everybody, 
until the captain, casually overhearing him, sets him right on 
every point, and so, quietly, but effectually, sits on him ; where- 
upon the nautical impostor disappears, and is neither seen nor 


heard any more ; and the captain, having delivered himself oracu- 
larly and said as much as he was going to say on the subject, 
remains perched up aloft, subsiding into the quiet perusal of a 
newspaper, occasionally raising his eyes to sight his glasses, or to 
address some remark to the man at the wheel, with whom only 
the captain has the privilege of holding a conversation. 

So we go on., round the island, seeing the yachts ; ’then, on 
another occasion, to Portland to inspect the battleships, and 
humming “ Buie Britannia ” as we glide swiftly along, looking at 
the vessels of every nation. 

Doing this from day to day, the landsman becomes emboldened, 
and, in an expansive moment, says to his companions twain, 
“ Why should we not go to Southampton and take a cruise to 
the Cnannel Islands P ” For response they sing, “ We will 1 We 
will!” 

So now for the “ Daylight Trip,” on board The Saucy “ Stella ,” 
The Flying “ Frederica ,” or, The Lively “ Lydia ” / Away 1 The 
Rover is free — to go to Jersey ! Away 1 


"ON THE TRAIL OF A GHOST.” 

(By Our Up-to-date Spectre-beholder.) 

I was really quite pleased with my spectral visitor. As I sat 
in my study at work she was most careful not to interrupt me. 
She never opened or closed a door, but glided through the walls 
without creating the least disturbance. 

“ I would feel grateful for a chat,” said I, one evening, after 
my work was done, “ if you have no better engagement. But if 
you have, pray do not let me clash with your arrangements.” 

The Bpectre,' which was on the point of vanishing through a 
book-case, most graciously returned to an arm-chair, and, so 
to speak, over-shadowed it. 


“ Are you able to speak ? ” I asked. And my visitor moved 
her head in the negative. “Can you hear?” She nodded in 
the affirmative. 

“ What do you think of the situation ? ” 

I am not a proficient in gesticulation, but as far as I could 
understand her signs, she seemed to hold strong views on the sub- 
ject of education. From what I could gather she appeared to be in 
favour of endowing voluntary schools, and was not adverse to the 
reduction of the grant to State-assisted institutions. She also 
seemed to consider that the British occupation of Egypt was 
perfectly defensible. 

“ And I presume you believe in apparitions ? ” I murmured, 
smilingly. “ Your presence here is a proof of that faith.” 

Well, no, she did not. Her wonderfully explanatory byplay 
suggested the reverse. I gathered, from her attitudes, that she 
thought that the subject was open to the introduction of fraud. 
Not only this, the imagination might play tricks and cause one 
to fancy real what was unquestionably imaginary. 

“ Have you, yourself, been seen before ? ” I asked, with some 
interest. In a moment she had told me by her pantomime that 
she had appeared to an army doctor, a professor of history, and 
a well-known chemist. She sketched, with much brilliancy, the 
characteristics of each. The medico was fond of professional 
jokes, the man of science of good food, and the chemist of artifi- I 
cial flowers. By this time the night was growing late, and I felt 
that it would be well if I returned to my books. My visitor 
immediately took the hint and began to disappear through the 
tapestry. 

“Good evening, I hope I shall see you shortly.” She drew 
herself up to her full height, and certainly was imposing. Then 
she smiled sadly, and vanished. 

I have nothing more to write, beyond expressing my mature 
opinion that I am quite sure that my visitor was no less a person 
than Queen Elizabeth. 

To Bombastes. 

“ Maxims of civilisation ? ” That ’s your fun. 

Four only maxim is — a Maxim gun. 

And “ civilising,” in your cynic mirth, 

Means — sweeping " niggers ” off the face of the earth. 
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SPORTIVE SONGS. 

(A jealous person of the male persuasion, haring heard from his lady-lo r e 
of the attentions of an artist in Italy , writes a metrical letter never 
despatched. 'i 

How little you know of the state of affairs 
When you write in that absolute way. 

My life is a desert of horrible cares, 

Whereon sunshine can never more play. 

The one small oasis I hoped was my own 
I have lost with the change of your heart, 

And now I am friendless, forsaken, alone. 

Yet too gentle to say “ We must part ! ” 

Yet you know it and knew it when penning those lines 
(Did your mother assist in the text P) , 

You say that you wrote them ’mid scent-bearing pines, 

By a lake that no storm ever vext, 

W T hile the peeps of blue sky were like windows above 
O’er the branches that swayed in the breeze, 

While the birds sang of happiness, dreamland and love, 

As they flitted about in the trees ! 

Your picture was worthy to show on the walls 
Of the New or at Burlington House, 

To he labelled, “ The Springtide that Autumn recalls 
Or, “ Another Chance yet for the Mouse ! ” 

It would probably sell if your dear artist friend 
Would embellish the work with your face, 

Some beauty to paint you he ’d possibly lend, 

And if he can draw, well, some grace ! 

But the picture for me is the one that I framed 
In the glow of a yesterday’s gold, 

It is fresh as it was when the subject, unnamed, 

Was quite young, though to-day it is old 1 
When I called you the Mouse and you styled me the Cat, 
Because I had caught you at last. 

Through one long afternoon you said “ This ” and I “ That,” 
And your “This ” rhymed to “Kiss ” in the past. 


But now since you cozen to spots and that man, 
Who is Millais and Leighton combined, 

I will hie to Beersheba or even to Dan, 

So long as our love ’s left behind. 

So long as I never Good Heavens ! what ’s this 

You write in “ P.S.” over-page ? 

“You must not be angry, or take things amiss, 

He is eighty — and old for his age ! ” 


KEW-RIOS. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — It is to he hoped that a recent decision of 
the Richmond magistrates will not convert the lovely domain 
known as Kew Gardens into a general picnic-place. The wise- 
acres in question have declared that hand-bags might be taken 
into the pleasaunee, an importation hitherto forbidden. Perhaps 
the worthy disoensers of local law have never seen Kew Green 
after a Bank Holiday celebration. I did once, on the sly, after 
dark. Kew Gardens, under similar license, would simply be 
ruined for ever, and paper and ginger-beer bottles be as common 
as flowers. My friend the Pelican, who shares the islet on the 
pond with me, declares that he would rather retire into the 
wilderness were hand-bags permitted, but then, like myself, he 
does not live on bread-crusts, like the ducks. But, chatting 
together last night, after a copious fish dinner, we came to the 
conclusion that the Public, who pay for the maintenance of the 
Gardens, ought certainly to he admitted to their property before 
mid-day, despite the opposition of Mr. Thiselton-Dyer, his 
personal friends with free admission, and his staff of German 
Generals in disguise. The excuse made about interference with 
students is a yarn, which I should like to relate to the Marines, 
whom, in my childhood, I occasionally flitted across in the Solent. 
To sum it up briefly, the programme of both the Pelican and 
myself is, “No hand-bags, earlier hours, and whitebait three 
times a week.” Your obedient servant, 

Kew Gardens Hotel . Phineas the Cormorant. 

P.S. — We see your paper by means of an arrangement with the 
Mandarin ducks, who take it in, but are unable to read it. 
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Farmer. “Well, no, they mayn’t be exactly Objecks o’ Beauty, 
as you sais, Sir; but they do ’elp tbe ’Arvest wonderful!" 


AUGUSTE EN ANGLETERRE. 

A Match of Cricket. 

Dear Mister, — For to avoid the great heat and for to respire 
the air of the sea, I have quitted London there is three weeks, 
and I am gone to Eastbourn. If I have respired the air of the 
seal Mon Dieu! Since ail that time he has made a time of the 
most stormys; without cease some wind, some rain, some tem- 
pests. Impossible of to make excursions in sea, one would not 
be en mer but dans la mer! Impossible of to repose himself 
tranquilly on the plage at the middle of a hurricane ; impossible 
even of to stroll on the promenade ! Two times I have essayed of 
to carry a new hat of straw. Each time he is parted all to the 
far, tout au loin , at the beyond of Pevensy probably. The um- 
brellas are absolutely unuseful. Alldays he must to walk himself 
in mackintosch and m casket of voyage. Even one desires to 
carry a “ south-western ” hat, as the marines. 

By a such time, what to- do ? One speaks to me in the hotel 
of excursions in train to Hastings and to Brighton. But is it 
that he makes fine there down? At Brighton — ah no, by ex- 
ample ! I recall to myself the tempests at Brighton there is nine 
months. And however. One speaks to 1 me of the games, that 
which you call a “match of cricket ” or a ££ cricket-game ,” which 
have place at Brighton. He appears that these games are the most 
remarkable in the department of the Sussexshire, and that one 
there sees to play the famous Indian, who calls himself — sapristi , 
Quel nom ! How to write him ? Try we. Ranhjtjshihjtjhtihj , 
or something as that. Eh well, I have never seen a great cricket- 
game. Impossible of to find a hurricane more violent at Brighton, 
evidently one can to refuge himself in a tribune, at the least it 
is something to do. I go there. 

Thus I part the thirty and one of the past month, provided of 
a mackintosch and carrying on the head an impermeable casket. 


After some time I arrive to Brighton. Tiens! He makes fine. 

I mount in £k fly,” I say to the coacher, ££ Go to the cricket-game,” 
we file enough quick, and we arrive. As soon as entered I en- 
counter a little boy who sells some programmes. I buy of them 
one for better to comprehend the game, and then, seeing a 
tribune at the shelter of the wind, I pay one shil lin g and I sit 
myself therein. 

Before me extends herself a verdant prairie. All around there 
is some tribunes, some benches, and a great assistance. That has 
almost the air of an arena, and I think to the plaza de toros at 
Madrid, where I have seen one time the courses of hulls. 
The national sports, english and Spanish. But what difference ! 
Not of lacerated horses, not of tortured bulls, not of blood- 
stained sand! Ah no! A simple prairie of beautiful <£ gazon 
anglais ,” and at the middle some peaceful men, dressed of white, 
who amuse themselves to pursue a little ball. A ball, not a bull. 
C’est char mant! 

Naturally I have often heard to speak of the cricket, but I 
have never studied the game. In effect I know not of him even 
the origin. But seen that the hindoo princes play him, I suppose 
that he comes from the Oriental Indias. I am sure of it when I 
perceive among the players at Brighton two men in long white 
robes. They have absolutely the air of to be Hindoos, a little 
pale at cause of the bad english climate, excepted that each one 
carries on the head a melon hat — chapeau melon — at place of a 
turban. Evidently also at cause of the bad climate, for to pro- 
tect themselves from the rain. See there then the famous Prince 
and one of his compatriots. I believed him all young, but I am 
deceived myself. Naturally I desire to comprehend that which 
they do. Tiens, le programme! I regard him. I read ££ Sussex 
County Cricket Ground. Sussex v. Surrey.” That, that is easy 
to understand. But that which follows — thousand thunders ! It 
is a veritable cryptogram in cipher language, as the little an- 
nounces in the french journals. ££ b. l-b. w. n-b. Total.” 
Qu’est-ce que ga veut dire ? Ft encore , ££ lbw b Jephson ” and ££ st 
Butt b Hartley.” It is incredible that it may be some names. 
But yes ! The Hindoos, for sure ! Blbwnbtotal, Lbwbjephson, 
Stbuttbhartley. It are the others, the compatriots of 
Ranhjtjshihjtjhtihj. Perfectly. 

Then I commence to study the game. What is that which they 
do ? I perceive that the two Hindoos rest planted there, while 
that one of the players in europeaa costume throws a ball, which 
another hits of a species of little oar, or of long trowel in wood. 
Evidently the ball should to hit a Hindoo'. That comprehends 
himself. But the player with the little oar succeeds never. 
Each time that the bail goes herself away, that one- there runs 
violently towards one of the Hindoos, brandishing his oar, but 
another player encounters him, and he retires himself. In same 
time other players run very quick, they entrap the ball, and they 
throw her against a Hindoo. But he holds himself there, im- 
movable, tranquil, calm, — the imperturbable Oriental. Then all 
the players change of position, and they attack the other Hindoo. 
But they hit him never. Then I comprehend that they do this 
express, expres. They wish not to hit him. It is the english 
generosity towards a conquered nation. C’est admirable! 

Still one tiling which I have remarked. The player who carries 
the oar puts himself before three little sticks, upright on the 
turf. One or two times he who throws the hall is suchly mala- 
droit that he makes to fall two of the sticks. AIL the world 
cries, and the oarsman is suchly angry that he plays not more, 
hut retires himself. It is droll that the players have not some- 
thing of more solid for to mark the position of the oarsman. But 
these sticks are evidently of oriental origin, for it is one of the 
Hindoos who gathers them, les ramasse — ah no, picks up them. 
Probably since the epoch of the Aryans the Hindoos have picked 
up some similar sticks. Ah, the eternal patience of the imper- 
turbable Oriental! 

I am very content of to have seen a game- so interesting, of 
which I have could to seize the most remarkable features. I go 
to see again one game some part, quelque part, and then I shall 
write a study on “ The Cricket ” for a french review. 

Agree, &c., Auguste. 


Had Him There (?) 

Young America (to Young England, on board of a Trans- 
atlantic Liner). You see, our great Washington was the one 
man on earth who never told a lie. . , 

Young England. Then how was it he swore allegiance to King 
George and served against the French? 

Young America (calmly). I didn’t say he never swore. I said 
he never lied! 


vol. arm, 
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She. “And were you successful with your First Case, Doctor?’* 
Be. “Y-ye-es. The— er— Widow paid the Bill ! ” 


A PEOTEST. 

SIr,— I read that a Sixth International 
Congress has been called together for the 
purpose of considering “The Abuse of 
Alcoholic Liquors.” Admirable 1 Why- 
should alcoholic liquors, or any other 
liquors, be abused? I trust this Congress 
'will unanimously pronounce its opinion of 
the unchivalric — it J s a difficult word, and 
on occasion, after dinner, for example, it 
takes me some time to pronounce, though 
I can write it with ease and elegance — I 

Where was I? — Ohl yes — the unchivalric 
conduct of those who abuse good liquors 
that never yet did harm to any man. 
Brandy saves life,* sustains life. Why 
abuse it? Doesn’t whiskey benefit the 
gouty man ? And as for all other liqueurs 
or liquors — but this reminds me, I have 
not yet tried “all other liqueurs and 
liquors.” So, to be fair, 1 will do so. 

And when I can speak from knowledge 1 
will write again. Till then, your very 
good health. 

Marquis de Trois-Etoiles. 

Chateau Vieux-Cognac . 


DARBY JONES ON THE ST. LEGER. 

Honoured Sir, — I have never been able 
to comprehend why the race for the St. 
Leger should be styled a Classic Event. 
It seems to me, nowadays at least ? to have 
few of those attributes with which your 
Superior Mental Genius would associate 
Bucephalus and Atalanta. In my humble 
and altogether unpretending opinion, this 
once noble contest (so called after Colonel 
St. Leger, who was not of kin to the 
Anglo-Irish celebrities with the same name, 
of whom Viscount Doneraile is now 
chief) is only “ bucked up,” in vulgar par- 
lance, by the elegant articles of that 
famous writer and estimable gentleman, 
the Hon. Frank Lawley, supported by 
the storming of the Butterscotch Metro- 
polis by hordes of irresponsible pitmen, 
who swarm from the Black Diamond 
Golcondas of Yorkshire, Durham, and 
N crthumberland. 

Mr. Lawley is an Aristocratic Scribe, 
second to none. He has the Godolphin 
Arabian, Waxy, Eclipse, Sam Chieney, 
and the glories of Yorkshire past and pre- 
sent at the tip of each of his digits. Quite 
rightly he appreciates Doncaster, as I do 
his good and genial work, belikening my- 
self to a cook’s mate admiring the tact of 
an Admiral of the Fleet. But of the 
diggers and delvers into the bowels of our 
globe I cannot conscientiously speak with 
such enthusiasm. Board schools have 
neither changed their language, nor ele- 
vated their tone. I am not, Sir, as you 
may well believe, knowing me as well as you 
do, a Count de Grammont, Beau Brum- 
mel, or Lord Chesterfield in my deport- 
ment, nor do I habitually quaff the rarest 
produce of Champagne and Burgundy, as 
is the custom of the good and great, but 
I cannot say that the Pitman is a Creature 
of Joy to me. His voice causes temporary 
deafness, his boots are so wide in struc- 
ture ana so heavy in expression that they 
possess the might of a steam hammer 
combined with the torture of the rack, 
while the tongue which he uses is possibly 
that in vogue among the natives of Beh- 
ring’s Straits, as described by that eminent 
traveller, Mr. Harry de Windt. Frankly, 
Sir, I do not appreciate the Pitman at 
Doncaster. He may be adorned with all 
the virtues of the Zodiac, but he appeals 


to my regard in no sort of way. He stamps 
on my corns without apology, he makes 
my ribs ’sore with his elbows, and like a 
Teutonic warrior, he treats Doncaster as 
a sort of Alsace-Lorraine. _ He has one 
redeeming point : he provides us with 
Winter Warmth. 

I can, as I pen these lines, see your 
noble brow contract and your magnetic 
eyes flash with fire in the endeavour to 
discover whether an action for libel, 
Pitmen v. Punchy would lie in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Law Courts. All I can say is— Try 
the game yourself and verify my assertion, 
instead of intrusting to Me a special mis- 
sion as parlous as that of Andree to the 
North Pole. Far be it from me to deny 
that the Tykes and Tykesses do not also 
muster in their thousands of each and 
every degree. You will find at Doncaster 
many samples of the Nobility and Gentry, 
but as my esteemed friend, Count Crack- 
emoff, of the Siberian Dragoons, observed 


to me only last night, “The stranger is 
done at Doncaster.” The jest is only too 
apparent if pronounced in phonetic and 
foreign fashion. 

Wafting any further complaints from my 
brain, I proceed to business. My muse, 
unrefreshed by those partridges and 
prawns at which you recently hinted when 
packing your portmanteau for Southern 
climes, sings to a bygone popular strain : — 

Said the Old Obadiah to the Young Obadiah, 

“ What, will win, Obadiah, what will win ? ” 

Said the Young Obadiah to the Old Obadiah, 

“ 'Tis the Irishman , pounds to a pin ! 

If you want an outsider, the Yankee should be 
Among those who are placed by the Judge, one, 
two, three, 

And the Primrose may do what we *d all like to see.” 
Said the Old Obadiah, “ You are right.” 

Such, honoured Sir, in deathless verse, 
is the dictum of 

Your old and stalwart henchman and 
defender to the death. Darby Jones. 
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SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS. No. XIV. 


AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

A Dialogue Story in Seven Parts, 

PAET V. 

Scene — The Dining-room, Kezia has just released the unhappy 
Bo water /ram her embraces . All have risen frorn table. 

Camilla (to herself) . A literary rival in my own parlour-maid 1 
I wonder what one is expected to- do. I really don’t know. 

Gerald (to himself). Bowater ’s let himself in for a nice thing! 
His expression when he was being hugged! (He all but explodes 
again at the recollection.) I helieve Nora must have known it all 
the time ! Hang it, it ’s too bad of her ! 

Nora (to herself ). How very, very unfortunate I But I couldn’t 
possibly know. It was all Gerald’s fault ! 

Bowater (to himself, savagely). What the deuce am I to say to 
this detestable girl ? It ’s a deliberate plot— that ’s what it is, and 
Alabaster or — or somebody shall answer to me for it ! 

Kezia (to the company generally) . I ’m very sorry if I ’ve taken 
a liberty, but my feelings got the better of me for the moment. 
To hear my own book so highly complimented — it was really too 
much for me ! 

Camilla ( with a somewhat laboured graciousness ). I am sure Mr. 
Bowater will excuse your excitement, Kezia. Genius is such a 
rare and precious gift, and his recognition of yours was so 
thorough, and so obviously without Hie slightest suspicion of 
being intended for your ears — (Bowater suppresses a groan)— 
that it was only natural you should be overcome. 

Kezia. I always felt I had it in me to he a genius, as I ’ve told 
Cook many a time, though, being herself illiterate, she treated me 
with low derision. And I had to write Stolen Sweets in fits and 


snatches in the pantry or my own room, on the washstand, where 
her blighting influence couldn’t reach. As to the title, Miss 
Lyde, you may think I borrowed it from that story or your 
friend’s — hut it would be erroneous. I thought of it quite 
independently, and why should I change it just because there 
happened to be another ? 

Bowater. A story by a friend of Miss Lyde’s? What story 
was that P 

Kezia. Well, Sir, this is how it was. Miss Lyt»e came to me 
one day 

Camilla ( hastily ) . All that is of no interest to Mr. Bowater, 
Kezia. It is your Stolen Sweets that he has expressed such warm 
admiration, for. 

Bowater (feebly). Yes; hut perhaps It just occurs to 

me. There may be some — some unfortunate confusion between 
the two. 

Camilla. Hardly, as it is clearly Kezia’s that cont a ins the 
scenes between the Viscount and the Countess of Chislehurst, 
which you quoted as particularly striking. . But I should like to 
ask her privately about the other manuscript, if you will excuse 
me, Mr. Bowater. Will you come into my study, Kezia, and 
tell me exactly what was done with it ? 

[_She leads the way; Kezia follows unwillingly. 

Bowater (with suppressed rage). Well, Alabaster, you have 
made me the victim of a very successful practical joke. I Bha’n’t 
forget it. 

Gerald. If there ’s any practical joke, it isn’t mine. I told you 
from the first that Stolen Sweets was rot — but of course you didn’t 
think my opinion worth anything ! You insisted on. my following 
your lead and cracking it up at lunch, and I did. And this is 
all the thanks I get for it ! 

Bowater. You distinctly told me that Stolen Sweets was written 
by Miss Lyde. 

Gerald. I — I was given to understand so. 

Bowater. Your own common sense should have told you Miss 
Lyde couldn’t have written such stuff. 

Gerald. I ’d never read anything of hers. How was I to tell it 
wasn’t her usual style ? I was taken in myself. 

Bowater. Then am I to understand that Miss Vyvian has been 
amusing herself at our expense ? 

Nora. As if I should play such a trick as that ! My Aunt told 
me in confidence that she had sent you a story anonymously, but 
when I heard from Gerald that he had advised you to decline a 
novel of the very same title, and with the same initials and 
address and everything, why, I couldn’t help saying something — 
and then he got it all out of me. If he hadn’t talked, it wouldn’t 
have happened ! 

Bowater. Yes, Sir, you had no business to mention particulars 
which you had learnt in a confidential capacity when reading 
for me. It was a gross breach of trust. 

Gerald (angrily). There was nothing secret about theml At 
least, you never told me so. But that’s enough for me. I’m 
not going to stay here to be told I ’ve been betraying your trust 
— after doing everything I could to pull you through a mess that 
was mostly your own making 1 

[He stalks out of the room , and leaves the house. 

Nora. Dear Mr. Bowater, don’t look like that. I ’ll do any- 
thing I can. 

Bowater. Don’t you think, Miss Vyvian, that you’ve done 
rather too much as it is ? 

Nora. But I’d better go over to Fitcham and get Kezia’s 
novel for you, hadn’t I ? It would be quite as awkward if she 
found out you had declined it — now. And after all, it will be 
all right so long as you publish it. 

Bowater. 11 All right ! ” I must publish it, I know that — I 
can’t get out of it. But have you any idea wnat it will mean to 
me ? I shall stultify all my past career, undo- at a blow the repu- 
tation I have built up as a publisher of some taste and discrimina- 

on. Worse still, when your Aunt comes to know what wretched 

twaddle I have been praising to her as a work of true genius 

Great Heavens, genius ! What will she think of me ? how can 
she ever respect me again? And I was in hopes that—some- 

day There, that ’s over, but unless you want to drive me 

quite mad, don’t tell me again that it will be “ all right ” ! 

[He buries his head in his hands. 

Nora (to herself , as she leaves the room). Poor dear Mr. Bo- 
water, I can’t bear to see him so miserable. I wonder, if I 
told Camilla ! 

In the Study. 

Camilla (to Kezia) . But tell me what put it into your head to 
send your book to Mr. Bowater ? 

Kezia. Why, to tell you the truth, Miss Lyde, it was your 
dictating that letter. Before that, I didn’t know who to send 
i my story to, or the proper way to write to a publisher, or any- 
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thing. And the letter mentioning Stolen Sweets, which happened 
to be my very own title, it struck me — why shouldn’t I send my 
Stolen Sweets. And almost before I ’d time to think, I ’d done it. 

Camilla. I see. But what about the other Stolen Sweets ? 

Kezia. Well, I thought it would create confusion, having two 
titles alike, so; — I knew your friend wouldn’t mind — I — I took the 
liberty of going over her manuscript, and scratching out the 
title wherever it was put. 

Camilla. So you sent it without any title at all ? 

Kezia. I fully intended to, Miss Lyde, and did it up and ad- 
dressed it and everj^thing, and then, somehow, I couldn’t make 
up my mind to send it, and put it away in a drawer in the kitchen 
dresser. And when I looked for it the other day, it wasn’t 
there, and the Cook, whose Philistinish ways are a severe trial to 
live with, told me as calm as you please that she ’d taken it for 
some of my scribbling, and put it on the fire. I was annoyed 
with her. 

Camilla. And why didn’t you come and tell me at once ? 

Kezia. Well, you see, Cook begged me not to — and I ’m not the 
person to tell tales of a fellow-servant, however inferior. 

Camilla. Particularly when your own conduct Kezi a, 

I’m afraid you have behaved rather deceitfully. I begin to see 
why you were so obliging about going over to Fitcham, and why 
you did your best to prevent my going there this morning. 

Kezia. Indeed, Miss Lyde, I never touched your bicycle. The 
valves will get unscrewed at times. And you ’ll excuse me, but 
your tone is not quite the thing from one literary lady to another 
You seem to forget that I am no longer a mere drudge, but your 
equal — I might say, your superior, for, with the highest respect 
for your talents, Miss, which are very well in their way, nobody 
has ever referred to you that I know of as a ’Eavenborn 
Genius. And, after what those gentlemen said, you’ll hardly 
deny that I ’m one ! 

Camilla ( good-humouredly ). No, indeed, Kezia, and believe 
me, I congratulate you most cordially on your success. I could 

certainly have wished But there, I mustn’t scold such a 

distinguished author, and after all, you have done no harm, 
though you might have. Now you can go. Of course I cannot 
expect you to continue your duties, but if you would kindly 
mention to Bessie that we will have our coffee in the garden j 

Kezia. Oh, Miss Lyde, I shall be very willing to bring out 
coffee — as a friend, and perhaps you will allow me a few minutes’ 
interview later on with my publisher, I’m told that geniuses 
can command their own prices nowadays, and he ’ll find out I ’m 
quite able to take care of myself. 

[She goes ; a little later Nora bursts in. 

Nora. Camilla, you ’ll hate me, I know, but I must tell you. 
Poor Mr. Bowater is nearly out of his mind, and I feel I ought 
to do something. (She makes a full confession.) Now do you 
understand? 

Camilla (bitterly). I understand that I have been living in an 
atmosphere of bad faith and trickery and deception 1 (Rising.) 
The best thing you can do now is to go to Fitcham and see if 
you can recover that manuscript without making any more 
mischief. 

Nora. Camilla, don’t he beastly about it I Where are you 
going ? 

Camilla (at the door , grimly ). I am going to have a little talk 
with Mr. Bowater. [She goes out. 

Nora (to herself) • Poor Mr. Bowater! I’m afraid I haven’t 
made things much better for him. I ’ll go and get my bicycle, 
but it will be a long time before I ever do anybody a good turn 
again, that ’s all ! 


vV ^ 1 
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FOR NEITHER DEFENCE NOR DEFIANCE. 

(Prophetic Report of the Last Volunteer Muster.) 

The thousands of citizen soldiers stood at attention when the 
General in command of them (who had just completed his work 
at the Autumn Manoeuvres) made his appearance, ready to 
harangue them. Bv the progress of science each volunteer could 
hear every word that was addressed to them. No speaking- 
trumpet was required, as a recent improvement in the telephone 
had practically annihilated space. 

“ My friends,” began the warrior, “ I wish I could call you my 
comrades. That I cannot is no fault of mine, hut must be at- 
tributed to the decision of the Commission on National Defence. 
So. with all possible respect, I salute you once again as my friends 
— for are you not my countrymen ? ” 

There was a murmur not altogether of approval, but the armed 
mass soon relapsed into expectant silence. 

“Iam aware that you have spent the better part of your lives 
in attaining your present commendable efficiency. And in doing 
this you have but followed the example of your fathers, who also 




DANGER IN THE BALL-ROOM. 

“What a beastly Cold you’ve got Sam! Where did you 
get it ? ” 

“It’s not a Cold, it's Hay Fever. I got it dancing with 
that Grass IYidow the other night ! * 

imitated the action of their progenitors. It does you infinite 
credit that you should put in so good an appearance.” 

At this there was a feeble cheer. For a moment the Force 
looked lively, but resumed their air of despondency as their chief 
continued. 

“ To reach this level you have had to work hard. Nay, more, 
you have had to subscribe liberally from your pecuniary re- 
sources. For soldiering, either regular or amateur, costs con- 
siderably more than nothing. I think I may say that the price of 
the Volunteer Movement, from its inception to the present day, 
must be given in tens of millions.” 

At this declaration (which was uttered in a tone of proud satis- 
faction) there was distinct cheering. The armed host felt that 
they had received a compliment. 

“ And having said this, I have little more to utter. You are 
aware that we are on the point of being invaded. You also know 
(on excellent authority), that if 50,000, or, at most, 150,000 men 
of the enemy reach our shores in safety the downfall of the 
empire is a certainty. If you could be landed upon the hostile 
shore you might be of some slight value. But this is impossible. 
So as you are not wanted you may stand at ease — in fact stand 
easy.” 

Believed by this command from the statuesque front the 
Volunteers had hitherto assumed, the body became more sociable. 
They conversed amongst themselves, and came to a decision. 
They appointed one of their number to address the inspecting 
officer. 

“Sir,” began the delegate, “you tell us we are proficient. 
You say that we have cost millions ? ” 

“ You have,” was the prompt reply. “ Had the money spent 
upon your development been expended in the reduction or the 
empire’s financial burden there would have been a considerable 
reduction in the National Debt.” 

“ And yet, if I am not mistaken, you hinted that we were 
quite useless.” 

“ Certainly — absolutely valueless.” 

“ Then what shallwe do ? ” And as this question was put the 
gallant warriors again became silent. 

“ Well, my friends,” returned the General, after a few moments ! 
of consideration, “I really think you had better disband as a 
preliminary to bidding one another good-bye, and going home to 
tea.” 

There was a sigh, a cheer, and a rush. In a moment the citizen 
soldiers scattered North, South, East, and West. And thus 
ended the story of the Volunteer Movement. It ended — and 
for ever. 





THE CELESTIAL BAGMAN. 

[In Truth Mr. Labguchere, M.P., says, “A 
corps of clever commercial travellers in one pro- 
vince of China would be of more advantage to us 
in the struggle for the world’s markets, than a 
doz°n new ironclads or millions on millio ns of 
naked, lazy negroes brought under our Bway in 
Africa.”] 

The British Bagman’s trip of yore 
Was in his native land; 

He ne’er was bade his stock to store 
With goods for foreign strand. 

But now he permeates the earth, 

And with each British sample, 
Confronts the foe with British worth, 
And challenges example ! 

Far-seeing Labby, who ’d defy 
E’en Zeus himself with lightning, 

A wider prospect can descry, 

The Bagman’s prospects bright ’ning. 
He seeks — no doubt he ’ll pay the cost — 
A corps of “ Corns.” all “ clever,” 

To travel where they grovel most 
In poverty for ever. 

There was a certain journalist, 

Who read of Chinee millions, 

And he, in Labbyistic mist, 

Resolved to pile up billions. 

So his paper printed then 
La choice Celestial tongue, 

With articles to please Chey-En, 

Or tickle Li-Foo-Chung. 

But when it came to sell to the same, 
He never found a buyer ; 

The Chinee likes the selling game — 

At purchasing he’s shyer. 

And so this editor who thought 
He ’d be a millionairion, 


His lesson very dearly bought, 

An out and out barbarian. 

Then, gentle Labby, let us leave 
Your Chinee scheme to you, Sir. 
You would not wilfully deceive, 
For you are always true, Sir ! 

But if the Bagman wants to deal 
In something somewhat bigger, 
For ironclads let him sell steel, 
And trousers for the Nigger ! 


Homing. — His Grace of Beaufort re- 
cently wrote an interesting letter to the 
Times concerning the “ Homing Instincts ’ 
in animals. In the Paterfamilias genus 
this instinct in early September becomes 
very strong, especially on referring to his 
bank-book. Then the Return-Homing 
Instinct asserts itself. And the journey 
back again is, Paterfamilias thinks, the 
best return he can have for his money. 


Amid the Sussex Turnips. 

Tenant of Shooting (affably, to surly 
keeper ) . How do the coveys run this year P 

Surly Keeper . Run ! D ’ye think ye ’re 
going to deal wi’ a bloomin’ lot of French 
red-legs ? 

Proposition. — Last week, Mr. John 
Morley went to Butterstone. The name 
of the place is not indicative of its being 
in an atmosphere sympathetic with this 
eminent politician. Perhaps it may be 
renamed " Butter-Gladstone ” in memory 
of the Philosophic Johnnie’s visit. 


THE SLOW TRAIN. 

On Southern lines the trains which crawi 
Deliberately to and fro 
Make life a burden ; of them all 
This is the slowest of the slow. 
Impatiently condemned to bear 
What is indeed an awful bore, 

I’ve seemed to be imprisoned there 
Three days, or more. 

The angry passengers complain ; 

Of new electric cabs they talk. _ 

They sit and swear at such a train, 

And ask, “ Shall we get out and walk P ” 
It ’3 true the time seems extra long 
When spent in such a wretched way, 

My calculation may be wrong — 

Three hours, say. 

The other day I had to come 
By this slow train, but facing me 
Was no old buffer, dull and dumb ; 

I chatted with my vis-a-vis. 

A pretty smile, a pretty dress, 

Gray spirits no fatigue could crush ; 

With her it was a quick express, 

Three minutes’ rush. 

For once I sadly left the train, 

For once the time too quickly passed. 

I still could angrily complain, 

Why travel so absurdly fast ? 

At lightning speed that special went 
(I’d patfthe ordinary fare), 

Now looking back it seems we spent 
Three seconds there. 

Klondike Surpassed. — Our English 
goldfields. Our fields at harvest time, 
“ripe with golden grain.” 






SftAtN.Se 

POOR RELATIONS. 

Alsace and Lorraine (together). “ BON JOUR, M’SIEU LB PRESIDENT. YOU HAVE SURELY BROUGHT 
BACK SOMETHING FOR US FROM RUSSIA?” 

M. Fa tee. “WELL— H'M-I’M AFRAID— ER (Aside.) VERY AWKWARD THESE TROUBLESOME 

PEOPLE TURNING UP— AND AT SUCH A MOMENT, TOO!!” 
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A SHOCKING SHOCK. 


Fitvjones (who has lately started a turn-out, [to]Friend). “Thebe, my Boy,[ thatTs^the sort ! Picked her up a bargain^at Tatts ! 
Friend . “Ah, nice little Mare ! Pity she has that nasty trick op Bolting.” 

Fztqjones. “Rot, Man 1 What the deuce do you know about her?” Friend . “Well, you see, I sent her up last week ! 


8POETIVE SONGS. 

A worn Lyrist meets Three Fair Cousins at a pic-nic, and marvels that t 
they be so free from care , and is refreshed thereby . 

My dear little cousins, in number just three, 

Like the goddesses known to the past, 

I ’m not Paris to give with a hand all too free, 

An apple for discord to last. 

Diana, or Venus, or Juno you play 
One and all with delectable grace, 

You are sweet with the sempiterne promise of May, 

That no Winter can ever deface. 

My dear little cousins, I ’d fain let you know 
(Here my cousinship breaks into praise) 

That I love your dislike of the Up-to-date Show 
That is seen in these Down-to-date days ! 

You ’ve discovered the secret of living one's life, 

You can laugh with the best in your mirth. 

And the tears that you shed are not gendered by strife, 
For you envy no being on earth ! 

My dear little cousins, ’twas simply delight 
That made our encounter so gay, 

For when Venus was ready with repartee bright 
Where was I m my feeble essay P 
To parry her thrust I had never a foil 

(All her quips were like lines from a play), 

Then Diana would, huntress-like, mark me for spoil, 

And then Juno would bring me to bay. 

My dear little cousins, 'mid bracken and grass, 

How I longed to- be young once again, 

Not with mind of a cynic and hide or an ass, 

That is callous of Fortune and pain ! 

But with lust the same heaven-sent spirit of joy 
That is fearless, frank, yet debonair. 

This you showed 1 and indeed I was once more a boy, 

Not a pilgrim ’mid deserts of care ! 


My dear little cousins, to you much I owe ; 

You unwittingly ro-used a worn sense 
Of the thrill of the music of long, long ago. 
When I knew in my soul but one tense — 

The Present. I construed it longtime and oft, 
Now the Past in the grammar of life. 

My dear little cousins, you made my heart soft, 
And I felt that I Goodbye 1 My wife ! 


At Bonnie Blinkie Castle. 


Mr. Lysandtr B . Chunks, of Chicago (who has rented the property 
of the Luke of B. BX I see this mansion described in the guide- 
I books as “ palatial.” Why, it isn’t in it with the Mastodon 


books as “palatial.” Why, it isn’t in it with the 
Hotel, Milwaukee ! 

English Quest, Then why didn't you hire the hotel ? 


In a Somersetshire Inn. 

Mr. Fitz- Archibald Smith (of London, to the Landlord). Is 
there a hair-dresser in the village? I want to be shampooed 
and shaved. 

Landlord. Well, Zur, I doant know much about the sham- 
poodling, but our ostiler’s used to clipping horses. Would ’e 
like to try him ? 

At the White Hart, Windsor. 

Little Snopkins (who has hired a boat for the day , to Coffee-room 
Official ). Waiter, ’ow ’s the tide ? 

Coffee-room Official (with cutting irony). This isn’t ’Ammer- 
smith, Sir ! [And even then Snopkins didn't understand the rebuke . 


From the Irrepressible One (difficult, apparently, to snare). 
— Q . Why are haters of cats to be avoided? A . Because they 
are most un-feline. 
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AWFUL FATE 


OF THE CYCLIST SCORCHER! 

{About A.D. 1950.) 


Driven at last by a lono-suieeeikg Public from all the Haunts of Men, his 
Limbs adapted to one means of locomotion only, he is compelled to Hop about as 
best he can in Inaccessible Mountain Estreats t 


“FALSE MODESTY ” 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Having read with 
interest the discussion under the above 
heading in the columns of a daily con- 
temporary, I feel hound to submit to you 
what seems to be a common-sense 
view of the subject. Briefly, it is that no 
| one should be allowed to indulge in sea- 
bathing, either at Broadstairs or else- 
where, except in full morning-dress, with 
chimney-pot and umbrella in the case of 
men, and matinee hat and sunshade for 
ladies. The reason for this is obvious. If 
people want to wash, they can best do so 
in the privacy of their own dressing-rooms. 
But the occasions when it is necessary for 
them to swim are when they fall over- 
board, or when the ice gives way, or at 
other times when they have all their 


clothes on. Consequently, that eye-sore 
of British watering-places, the bathing- 
machine, should be promptly abolished, 
and no more paddling and bobbing allowed. 
Persons desirous or practising natation, 
having, of course, previously learnt on dry 
land, ought either to be pushed off a pier- 
head without warning, or sent out to sea 
in a boat with the cork removed from the 
keel. They will then be far too busy 
saving tbeir own and other people’s lives 
(or escaping tbeir clutches) to bother 
about False Modesty. Trusting that this 
suggestion will have due effect, 

I remain, Sir, Yours rationally, 

Z. Y. X. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I was at large the 
other day, and thought I would look in at 
the Royal Aquarium to see if I could pick 
up any ideas on the burning question of 


bathing-costume and False Modesty. Sure 
enough, 1 arrived in the nick of time to 
see a “ Professor ” make a sensational dive 
from the roof, enveloped in a flaming sack. 
Here, then, is the ideal bathing-dress. Let 
eveiyone set the Thames or the Channel 
on fire (before the next change in the 
moon) by donning an asbestos suit soaked 
in petroleum, and simultaneously lighting 
eacn other up. We should solve the ques- 
tion of False Modesty at once. All the 
jelly-fishes within the four seas would turn 
pale with envy, if the experiment were 
conducted at night ; and think, too, what 
a splendid signal to Mars it would make 1 
I positively tingle and glow with delight at 
tlie prospect. Yours warmly, 

Barmie Fitzdotterel. 

Dear Sir, — It is quite time the question 
of bathing-costume was settled for good 
and all. 1 do not know what some ot our 
seaside resorts are coming to. The dress, 
or, rather, almost undress, of the mascu- 
line bathers is really shocking. This is no 
place for maiden ladies where I am staying. 

1 will not reveal its name, for fear we 
should be invaded by further crowds of 
unappropriated spinsters. I live half a mile 
from the shore, but I have an excellent 
pair of field-glasses, specially bought for 
the holiday season, and I declare that, 
when I look through them every morning 
at the scenes of mixed bathing in this 
Jubilee year, I blush by the hour together. 
If it is not put a stop to, I shall have to 
stay here till the last trippers have gone. 

Yours modestly, Prue de Coreham. 

Sir, — What is all this ridiculous discus- 
sion about, I ask? Is it because the sea- 
serpent has declined to turn up, and the 
big gooseberry crop has failed? When at 
the seaside we are all artists, of course — 
at least, I pose as one. I can’t draw a 
line, but I can get along with a kodak, and 
manage to take a good many snap-shots 
in the course of a morning. What is the 
especial attraction at this time of year, 
you inquire. Why, the female form divine, 
to be sure ; and the more of it the better. 
Only let nobody be allowed to bathe in 
public whose figure has not been passed by 
a committee of experts. I am happy to 
offer my services as judge. We flock to 
see “Living Pictures” at Music Halls. 
Then let us have them at the seaside, only 
they should not be caricatures. That would 
be an offence to the susceptibilities and 
the innate modesty of Broad Stares. 

Russo-Frank Alliance. — “Our Own,” 

■ writing from Paris to the Times last week, 
said that “ Tlx female proof-readers of the 
J ournal de St. Peter sbourg have exchanged 

i greetings with the male proof-readers of 

■ the Temps” Charming rapprochement! 

, Almost touching ! The next step is clearly 
, to exchange photographs ; but, in this 
, case, each male proof-reader will stand 
r only a poor chance, as his portrait must 
. necessarily be d’un homme \ is6 par le 
i Temps. 

> 

r Emotional. — Members of the British 

s Association are enjoying themselves at 
• Winnipeg, where they are Winnipegging 
3 away at agricultural subjects. At any one 
of their final banquets, when the men of 
science were entertained with sumptuous 
hospitality, the struggle to pronounce 
i clearly and distinctly the final toast of the 
b evening, “Success to the British Asso- 
z ciation,” must have been a noble effort, 
f 1 most touching to witness. 
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“DOWN SOUTH” f 

Weather uncertain. We refuse to consult forecast. 

“ It is no use looking at a glass,” growls Number Three of our 
Trio, shrugging his shoulders, “ it ’& sure to pelt.” 

Number Three’s views, previous to starting, have been de- 
cidedly optimistic ; but from the moment we are irrevocably com- 
mitted to the journey, he becomes a hopeless pessimist. Before 
departure we had regarded ourselves as Three Sandboys of the 
jolliest description ; now, however, once launched at Southamp- 
ton, with our tickets, there and back by rail and boat, in our 
pockets, the sand in the composition of this particular Sandboy, 
who may be labelled as Number Three, has become a sort of 
Quick-Sand, in which the sanguine cheeriness of the other two 
Sandboys stands a fair chance of being absorbed and lost for ever. 
But the aforesaid Other Two Sandboys are wary, and mentally 
register a vow to “ look always on the sunny side,” even in the 
event of a solar eclipse. 

“ First-rate boat, the Lydia” say the two cheery ones, rubbing 
their hands as they survey their comfortable cabin. 

“ Not so good as the Frederica mutters Number Three. 

We point out to him that these ships are twins ; but for retort 
he only shakes his head in a despondent manner, and observes, 
“Ha! well! you’ll seel” Then, casting a melancholy glance 
around at lowering clouds, mischievous-looking sea, and hazy 
coast, he adds, with the air of one who has completely resigned 
himself to fate, “ We shall be in for a precious nasty dusting,” 
and ^therewith disappears. 

We laugh. The Quick-Sandboy is a prophet of ill. Let us to 
lunch. Excellent lunch. “No ice,” growls Number Three. The 
ice, however, appears, just as Number Three has finished ; where- 
upon we two cool our brandies-and-sodas with it, and drink his 
very good health. “Ah,” says he, as he steadies himself, by 


bolding on to a fixed seat, after lurching against the corner of 
the saloon door-way, “I only hope we sha’n’t lose onr 'very good 
health’ before we get to Jersey.” And, warily, he ascends to 
the upper deck. Then, after a brief struggle with the moveable 
seats of our fixed chairs ? from which we emerge with damaged 
knees, we carefully navigate our course to the “companion,” 
and go by rail (clutching it vigorously) up on deck. Picturesque 
view of the Needles on our left ; while, on the right, the coast 
of Dorsetshire is gradually becoming fainter and fainter, and, in 
this respect, hearing a striking resemblance to some among our 
fellow-passengers. 

“ Delightful passage ! ” we two Sandboys exclaim simultane- 
ously, as the snip lollops between the waves, with a thorough 
sailor-like roll, and we cannon one against the other, and 
narrowly avoid falling over a bundle of rugs heaped upon a deck- 
chair. Out of this bundle quickly emerges an angry face, framed 
in a travelling-cap that completely envelopes the rest of the 
head. To this head, with glaring eyes, we humbly apologise, and 
then it occurs to us that the best thing to do will he to retire to 
our cabin, take some coffee and liqueurs, and gradually acquire 
our sea-legs. 

Quick-Sandboy mumbles something about “ preferring the fresh 
air to the stuffiness of a cabin,” and quits our society. 

Sandboy Number Two, after remaining some time in the cabin, 
apparently asleep, while an innocent infantine smile lights up his 
temp crarily-in expressive features, suddenly opens his eyes, and 
after looking about bim in a dazed kind of way, he nods with feeble 
gravity at me, and hurriedly observing that he “ will go and see 
how far we ’ve got,” he makes a dash at the door, which opens 
unexpectedly, precipitating him, head foremost, out of the cabin 
with the celerity of Harlequin when he leaps through a shop- 
window. Only, Harlequin invariably finds, on the other side, 
four men at hand to catch and land him safely ; but this arrange- 
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HEARD ON THE SANDS. 

“ Take care you don’t fall, Dearie ! ” 

“Ir’s ALL RIGHT, MUVER. I SE HOLDING BY THE WlNGS!” 


ment is lacking to Sandboy Number Two, and when I unsteadily 

a er up to close the door I can see no trace of him. Doubt- 
he, too, has sought safety m flight to the upper deck. 

I have the cabin to myself. The ship is decidedly rolling. The 

cabin is certainly very comfortable. And if But no matter. 

I have an interesting book. Let me dispose myself to read, and 
so be indifferent to the rough weather. I read, I doze, I succeed. 
Veni , vidi, r id ! Two or three times the door becomes unhooked, 
6\ying;s outward and returns with a bang. I have to struggle 
with its hook and eye. Then I return, by a circuitous route, to 
my couch and plump myself down again. 

Outside I can hear “ great guns,” the splashing and dashing of 
waves emptying buckets of sea-water over the deck. I catch 
sounds of lurching people, bumping people, and sliding 

people and then the rattle of tin and crockery — and I 

know that if I go outside my cabin I shall, like Lady Macbeth’s 
waiting-maid, “see what I should not.” So, copying the ad- 
mirable example set by Brer Rabbit, “I lay low and say nuffin.” 

Guernsey . — I emerge. Grateful and fresh. Here, on deck, is 
Sandboy Number Two, who says, “Splendid sea! But off the 
Casque ttes we did get a dusting.” By this process of “ dusting ” 
to which he has been subjected, he seems to have had all the 
colour taken out of him. But he “comes up smiling,” and 
protests he has never enjoyed himself so much — under similar 
circumstances. Quick-Sandboy growls, “Deuce of a passage! 
Devoutly hope we shall get to Jersey. But fancy having to come 
back again ! ” 

It is strange to remark that once in calm water, the decks, 
which but a few minutes before had been clear, suddenly be- 
come alive with people whose motto is “ Reaurgamus,” and who, 
so to speak, “rise to the occasion,” from various mysterious 
depths of the vessel. Pluckiiy, after several rounds with 
Neptune, they mostly “ come up smiling,” though with a visible 
effort. A goodish number of them appear in all sorts and condi- 
tions of unwellness, and are so changed since I last saw them, 
hale, hearty, and hopeful, at Southampton, that “it would be 
difficult,” as Quick-Sandboy remarks, “for even their own mothers 
to recognise them.” 

Guernsey islanders come on board, selling, or attempting to 
sell, grapes and fruit. Their chance is a small one, and their time 
limited. In another quarter of an hour we are off. We pace the 
deck cheerily. Fair sailing now. “Not for long, though,” says 
Quick-Sandboy, who credits the elements with any amount of 
trickiness. Through glasses we inspect Alderney, Sark, the 
Casquettes. The evening is turning out beautifully. Hallo! 
beginning to lurch again. “Said so,” remarks Sandboy Number 
Three, grimly. 

Retirement to cabin; for meditation. Meditation occupies 
an hour. Sandboy Number One, whose face has almost entirely 
recovered its normally healthy tone, summons me to see the 


view and the commencing sun-set. St. Owen’s Bay, then St. 
Brelade’s: lovely! “I’ve seen finer,” observes Quick-Sandboy, 
disparagingly. < The Lydia comes round the point with such 
majestic stateliness, in so elegant and self-contained a manner, 
and so absolutely steady, that no' one, seeing her now, would ever 
suspect her capable of such “ goings on ” as we, who have been 
with her all along, can testify to. But all ’s well that ends well ; 
and everyone is well now, and eager for the shore ; and all, in- 
cluding the Quick-Sandboy, heartily compliment Lydia on her 
admirable conduct in the most trying circumstances over which 
she could not possibly be expected to exercise any control. 

St. Helwr’s. — Landed. Mysterious man in uniform addresses 
us in a language which is uncommonly like broken French or 
broken English, but is not exactly one or the other. Sandboy 
Number Two interprets. Man in uniform is the conductor of 
Grand Hotel ’bus, and is explaining to us that as we are “first 
come ” we can be “ first served,” by being put into a chariot and 
driven straight to the Hotel, while the omnibus is loading up. 
Accepting the thoughtful islander’s generous offer, we are driven 
at a rapid rate along the front to the Grand. Haven’t seen 
Jersey for years. It has spread out right and left, but, in a 
general way, ’tis much the same. 

We are shown our rooms at the Grand Hotel. Sandboys 
Numbers One and Two “are satisfied,” like Cox and Box . Quick- 
Sandboy, however, who has far and away the best of the three 
rooms, mutters, in a depreciating tone, “ Um ! Yes — it will do.” 
“Will he change ? ” No, he won’t change, because he might get 
a worse. We tell him it is a first-rate room ; as it really is. But 
be refuses to admit it, and then wanders disconsolately about the 
Hotel bewailing the tardy arrival of his bag. The Two Other 
Sandboys induce him to take a turn before dinner. He consents. 

“ Now,” says Sandboy Number One to Sandboy Number Two, 
as we stand looking out over the deep blue sea, and gazing at 
bold and dangerous rocks toned to a bright purple in the last 
glow of the setting sun, “ now, this is worth coming any distance 
to see ! ” 

“Magnificent!” murmurs Number Two. 

“Devonshire and Cornwall are just as fine,” growls Number 
Three, “and one hasn’t got a confounded sea passage to get 
at ’em.” 

Suddenly he starts. “ Ah ! ” 

“ What ’s the matter P ” exclaim the first two Sandboys, con- 
siderably alarmed, while many of the promenaders make a halt, 
deeply interested. 

“ My bag ! ” almost shrieks the Quick-Sandboy. And before 
we can interfere, he has broken from us, dashed across the road, 
and made for the hotel, where, in another couple of seconds, the 
cause of his anxiety, the hag, from which he has been separated 
for about the space of fifteen minutes, is once again in the arms 
of its distracted owner. 

Comparing notes, the Two Sandboys own to' a “ don’t-quite- 
know-where-we-are ” sort of feeling, coupled with a distrust of 
our legs, while, at the same time, conscious of a whizziness in 
the head, as if the works, after having been set whirring violently 
round and round, were now gradually slowing down again. But, 
— what cheer, my hearty ! Avast, my messmates ! Dinner it is ! 


TROP PORT! 

[“ Dawn-parties ” are the latest fashion m France.] 

’Twas the grunt of a Frenchman, I heard him complain — • 
You have called me too soon, I must slumber again ; 

Mon l)ieu ! I was due at a dance on the dew 
At daybreak this morning — a thing I eschew 1 

’Tis scarcely a mode that is tres rigolo 
On a series of visits at cock-crow to go ; 

Though at sunrise the ladies their friends may invite, 
’Tis better to five-o’-cloquer at midnight ! 

For whether I wake at or sit up till five, 

At that hour of the morn I ’m more dead than alive ; 

The milkman and burglar around may then roam ; 

But for me de grand matin there ’s no place like home ! 

They may say ’tis Watteau-like and full of romance 
To rise with the one lark that ’s still left in France ; 

But the only engagement so early I keep 
Is a duel pour rire — so once more let me sleep ! 


Kangaroos who are Never “Bounders.” — The Australian 
Troops. 
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STRICTLY RESPECTABLE. 

Master . “And you can speak for this yotng Man's character. 
Dennis ? ” 

Man . “Indade, and I can, Sorr. I’ve knowed him ivee 
since he come to iive in this Town, six months ago, and he *s 

NIVT R BEEN BEFORE A MAGISTRATE— NOT WANST ! ” 


A LITTLE CUBBING. 

Wednesday.-— Lady Good work’s bazaar — most enjoyable way 
of spending quiet, instructive afternoon. Introduced to divinity 
in blue serge at crewel-work stall — charming little brunette and 
great sportswoman. Talked hunting and fishing. Said she had 
caught, this autumn, salmon (or was it cod ? forget which, not 
i ha zing sporting proclivities myself) of twenty-five pounds, and 
that she was so looking forward to hunting season. Said she 
“hated men who weren’t sportsmen.” Piomptly lied to her, 
and said I was devoted to hunting. Could see I went up im- 
mensely in her estimation — was pleased. Introduced to her 
father, Sir Hardride Foxington, who said I must hunt with 
them — was not pleased. “ Come for little cubbing, next week,” he 
says. Don’t know what he means, but accept ; doesn’t sound so 
dangerous as hunting, anyhow. Ask guardedly, “ W here do you 
cub ? ” Sir H. looks astonished ; so I smile, as though I had spoken 
in joke ; smile always safe investment in such cases. He laughs 
boisterously, and says, “Come down to Hackhunter Hall; I’ll 
put you up all right.” Nods knowingly at me — I nod knowingly 
at him. Wonder what “ putting me up ” means ? Giving bed for 
the night, or mount to enable me to cub? Must order new 
breeches ; haven’t ridden, even in Park, for years. 

Saturday. — New breeches home — uncomfortable — almost pain- 
ful. Have them altered four times during day — rather worse at 
end of time than at first. Can’t be helped. Look up train in 
Bradshaw , and practice saying “Hoic” in aggressive tones. 


Haven’t the faintest idea what it means, but suppose everyone 
who cubs ought to make remarks of that sort at intervals : be- 
lieve there is some word that comes after “ Hoic ” to complete 
sentence, but am not sure. 

Monday . — Arrive at Hackhunter Hall, and am most hospitably 
received. . My enslaver looking more charming than tver. 
Really think I might do worse. Think she would consent ; 
seemed so impressed with me at bazaar. Excellent dinner, 
though pattern of plates trifle too prononce , and drawing-room 
curtains a shade too primary in colour. Talk exclusively sport- 
ing— rather thin ice for me. “Got nice horse for you to- 
morrow,” says Sir H., “takes hold a bit, but fine jumper.” 
W hat does “ Takes hold a bit ” mean ? Query, “ Takes hold of 
a bit,” eh ? “ Must start six sharp,” he adds. “ Oh, not till 

evening?” I say. Sir H. laughs, and calls me “a wag.” Hate 
“ wags ” — and then full horror of situation breaks in on me — 
realize that he means 6 a.m. Never heard of anything so in- 
human ; felt inclined to protest, hut didn’t dare. Drawing- 
room — music — bed. 

Tuesday .— Knock at my door. Raining. Hooray ! surely they 
won’t cub in the wet ! “ Shaving water, Sir, and will you 

have your bath quite cold or ” “ Come in,” I say. “ Suppose 

this rain will prevent our starting, eh?” “Oh, no, Sir,” 
says faithful servitor. “Master never stops for rain, nor the 
young mistress neither.” Hate faithful servitor on the spot. 
Of course, he can be cheerful ; he hasn’t got to sit on wet saddle 
in the early morning. Groan and turn over in bed again. 
“ You ’aven’t too much time, Sir.” Wash faithful servitor 
would die suddenly. Exit F. S. Dash into tub. Peep out of 
window. Raining harder than ever, ughl Why such an ass as to 
come ? and how the deuce do you cub, anyhow ? Descend stairs 
— greet inamorata and Sir H. Watch them eat breakfast. I 
breakfast out of tall tumbler. Sir H.’s Etonian son (little beast), 
with mouth full of pie, stares at me, and says, “I say, Mr. 
Craner, you do look in a blue funk.” Could cheerfully have 
followed his funeral at that moment. “We must he off,” says 
Sir H. Proceed to Hall door. Am armed with long-thonged 
implement like fishing-rod. “That’s your horse,” says Sir H., 
indicating beast trying to hit groom over head with fore-paws. 
“ The ginger one ? ” I ask, fearfully. “ The chestnut,” he replies. 
Try t-> get on — can’t. Try other side of him. Groom giggles. 
“I’ll give you a leg-up,” says Sir H. Leg-up much too vigorous. 
I perform serial flight over Ginger’s back and alight gracefully on 
far side. Try again — succeed — gather up reins and thong in 
inextricable tangle, and bump off down drive. Bump along many 
(they say only two) miles to meet. Stirrup leathers too long. 
Ginger keeps going sideways. “ Ah, he ’s full of beans, you know.” 
I don’t know : wish he wouldn’t assume that I knew his hunting 
slang. “ Yon ’ve only to sit and hold him, and he ’ll give you lots 
of fun.” Think this highly likely. Saddle very hard and unsym- 
pathetic. Stirrup leathers too' short, now. Wish Ginger 
wouldn’t arch his back and squeak — so upsetting. Arrive at meet. 
Inamorata says, “ You must give me a lead if we come across 
anything big.” Try to smile jauntily — don’t feel jaunty, some- 
how. Gallop up and down wood for no particular reason. Stand 
still again and shiver — still raining. Ginger strikes ground re- 
peatedly with fore-paw, sending mud-showers into eye of irate 
person on right. Irate person gasps, and turns to say things to 
me, so jerk Ginger’s reins, and with terrific splutterings, 
smothering all around, gallop off. Huntsman getting warm, and 
“Hoic-ing.” Cannot hoic, myself, too much out of breath. 
Must apologise to Sir H. for this omission, later on. All dogs 
rush off together — we follow as far as forbidding post and rails. 
No gate. Inamorata gallops up and jumps rails. Shut my eyes 
as Ginger actuailv pricks up ears and tears along towards them. 
Haul at his stupid head in vain — up he goes into the air. I go 
up much higher than he does. Descent absolutely terrible 
— sit on his ears for one moment, waving arms about for some- 
thing to catch hold of — find nothing— am grovelling in mud, 
whilst Ginger speeds gaily on after hounds. He has evidently 
not even missed me ! Walk home. 12.35 back to town. Shall 
not cub again. Bazaar much better fun. 

Pub and Club. 

{Mem. by a Moderate Drinker .) 

Wealthy folk who pass their Sunday 
Eating, drinking, dawdling, dozing, 

Working folks’ unworking one day 
Would subject to “ Sunday Closing.” 

But ’tis they who ’d void the poor man’s cup 

Who perhaps most merit — shutting up 1 


vol. exiu. 
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TRIALS OF 


NOVICE. 


plan of having his proof-sheets revised by 
a dozen different people who were autho- 
rities on various subjects. This, you per- 
ceive, was a great improvement, as it 
freed him from the necessity of having any 
but the most superficial knowledge of what 
he wrote about. I, however, have carried 
the system further with the most splendid 
results.” 

“And, in fact,” I suggested, "you have 
no first-hand knowledge of your subjects at 
all?” . , 

“Exactly. And you will perceive that 
this greatly facilitates the production of 
colossal masterpieces. Take the work, for 
instance, that I have at present in hand. 
One of its most thrilling and dramatic 
scenes takes place in a coal-mine. Now, I 
haven’t the least idea what a coal-mine is 
like, so the whole of that chapter is being 
written for me by the superintendent of a 
mine. Again, there is in it a delightful 
little idyll of love in a Devonshire village, 
and of course a large number of rustic 
characters are introduced — readers always 
like them. ‘What do I know of Devon- 
shire rusties ? How can I learn how to dis- 
place the consonants and vowels in order 
to reproduce their dialect ? 1 Go and study 
them for myself/ you say? No, thank 
you. I don’t take the least interest in the 
creatures. Besides, that isn’t my work; 
I’ve got to stav at home and he inter- 
viewed. No ; all that part of my book is 
being written for me by a competent 
Devonshire man. Then my scenery is sup- 
plied by an eminent R.A., and a writer in 
a ladies’ fashion journal dresses my heroine. 
In fact, there are about two dozen persons 
iust now at work on my behalf. Owing to 
this system, I can produce a new book every 
three months with the least possible trou- 
ble, and my income is simply enormous.” 

“I congratulate you heartily,” I said. 
“And now would you mind telling me 
what exactly is the work which vou your- 
self do ? Are you responsible for th e plots P” 

“I have been, hitherto,” the Eminent 
Author replied. “ But if I can only find a 


Old Hcmd. “Now, for the last time, for goodness’ sake don’t shoot any of Us, specialist to supply me with them ready- 
or the Dogs, or Yourself,” Novice Sarcastically). “What about the Birds?” made, I shall certainly employ him; it 


. the Dogs, or Yourself.” Novice Sarcastically). 
Old WaTid. “Oh, you won’t hit them !” 


THE NEW NOYEL-WRITING. 

(A slightly ^anticipatory Interview.) 


WMoviMjuuuu j, hrai u a, aj junasa : , 1 , , , " Y 

would save so much trouble. Then I 
- _ . . . . . . . — should simolv have to combine tbe mate- 

, . , . , , , n ,1 , rials supplied me by mv various agents, 

sketch is descended from an old county an(J conW OTod , lf>e J colo , S!ll masterpiece 


family, and was bom in the year- 


u p'ovrinn » t « w t ever V week. What an improvement on 

rlnn’T wlnf ?rf+w ’rmhlishod ^ VS ’ w ^ en a novelist had to do the 

^ole thins — plot, and character-study, 


“If there is one thing that I hate more already within the last month in a dozen ,, 1 i “J, J " ' -j ~~ ^ „ » 

than another," said the Eminent Author, papers.” an ^Tt , ? J 

“ it is being interviewed. My nature is the “In a dozen?” he exclaimed, angrily. s j™™’ : J™ff n ™!’ 

most modest and retiring one imaginable “In thirty at the very least! In a dozen, . *L * .jilA ’ 


muftu muuBBo auu xwiurxug uuc uuagmauic. jlu t^mroy a,E me very xeasu i xu a uuaen *. ^ ” • .* 0 » 

I detest advertisements, except those of indeed! What do you take me for? Do of t i,’ 

my books; and it is monstrous that, for a you think I am a miserable second-rate 0 w t, 1 ? 5 r . 1 

simple, unassuming man like myself , publi- writer who is only interviewed once a vou enough, he said: and, as I said. I 
tsation Should involve nnblieitv. Beside, nr ? ” hate being interviewed. I would fam be 


cation should involve publicity. Besides, week or so?” 
how am I to enjoy the quiet so essential I made m: 
for working out my colossal masterpieces, wanted especi 
if my privacy is to be invaded in this way ? “ is the syst< 


No ; I simply refuse to he interviewed by books- 


I made my apologies. “But what I ^one-alone with the mighty thoughts 
wanted especially to know,” I continued, that wowdunou mv master-mmd, thoughts 
“is the system by which your talented which will delight thousands of readers, and 

. . .t — * rviolra rww nnwin 1 w» vn /-> v+ o 1 1—1 nm ora cowan 


any journalist 


“ In that case,” I said, rising to leave, “ I sharply. 


“ My colossal masterpieces,” he amended, 


make my name immortal. Here are seven 
photographs of myself, and some view* of 
mv house. Now sw a way, please. The 


will not trouble you further.” “ By which your colossal masterpieces mterview is concluded. 

To my surprise, the Eminent Author are put together. For I understand that 
locked the door and placed his hack against the labour of compiling them is shared by 
it. “Don’t be foolish,” he said, irritably, you with a good many other persons?” 

“ and let me finish my sentence. I refuse “ Certainly it is,” said tne Eminent 


‘ Don’t be foolish,” he said, irritably, you with a good many other persons ? 
“ and let me finish my sentence. I refuse “ Certainly it is,” said the Emi 


Eminent 


Hawke N otwitb stan din g 

Horatio (to Cleopatra). And so he died 


to be interviewed by any journalist who Author. “ In former times, as perhaps a broken heart at the en d o f May., 
devotes less than two columns to his de- you remember, there was a quite absurd . tU p opatra. Poor fellow 1 What a pity he 
scription of my house and his eulogy of idea in vogue that a writer must have a didn’t wait to pick it all up again, over 
myself. You’ve got down, all that about close personal acquaintance with the scenes Goodwood or the Leger. 
my .modest and unassuming character? and modes of life he depicted. The death- 

All right ; now we can get on. Please take blow to that fallacy was struck by a Manx Suggested Start for Imperial . Reoi- 
down all I say. The illustrious and world- novelist, who enjoyed a certain repute in procity. — A sample of Indian sunshine foT 
famed novelist who is the subject of our his day. It was he who first hit on the an equivalent in English Tain. 
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A TRUE BELIEVER. 

Constantia . “Oh, Uncle Burleigh, it’s perfectly wonderful! She told me the most extraordinary things about 
myself ! She said I was born a Twin, and lost both my Parents at the age of five, and inherited an enormous fortune 

FROM A VERY FAIR Man ! ” 

Sir Burleigh M l Garel, G.G.B . “But, to the best of my recollection, none of these things are so.” 

Constantia, (hesitating). 1 N— no.” (Puzzled.) “But isn’t that just what makes it so extraordinary?” 


SPOET1YE SONGS. 

On a cold and rainy September day, a Sportsman recollects an incident 
of days gone by 

The end of the Summer is with us again, 

There ’s a Winter-like sniff from the mould, 

There ’s an icicle chill in the drip of the rain 
That prophesies shortcoming cold. 

The swallows are packing their boxes to fly 
To a land where there ’s sunshine galore, 

And the very last rose is preparing to die, 

While we ’re putting the filberts in store. 

I am writing to you in the thickest of coats, 

With a horrible cold in my head, 

And a soup$on of one of those very sore throats 
That may possibly end me in bed. 

I have never a comforter — barring the line 
You address me, infrequent and rare. 

It ’s so welcome ! And do you, dear, ever repine 
For the letters I should have sent — where ? 

To the place where we met, when I hoped for the best, 

A Dead-Alive village unknown, 

But dearer than any to us — it was blest, 

When we mutually murmured, “ My own 1 ” 

But since we have parted, for ever and aye, 

And we do not play “ Where, When, and How,” 

I suppose there is something about this cold day 
That has made me remember you now. 

What is it ? I think I have got the right clue, 
Unromantic, but none the less sure, 


It was something appealing to me, not to you, 
Though it made of our love-stress a cure. 

On just such a day we were perished and faint, 

On a walk in a country-side lane, 

And I said a harsh word — then came tears, then the - 
That is coloured again and again 1 

* Is “ Saint” quite the right word ?— Ed. 


THOSE WHO ABE ALWAYS WITH US. 

The Tipster, who knows the winners of a great Double Event, 
say the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire. 

The Personage, whose great-great-grandmother danced with 
the Duke of 'Wellington on the Eve of Waterloo at the Duchess 
of Richmond’s Ball. 

The Individual, who once shot forty brace of partridges to his 
own gun in three hours . 

The Cueist, who took ninety points at billiards from Roberts 
and beat him by one. 

The Dramatist, who has a suitable play always ready for Sir 
Henry Irving, Mr. 'Wilson Barrett, Mr. Charles W yndham, 
Mr. Dan Leno, and Mr. George Edwardes. 

The Lady Novelist, without an efficient publisher, owing to the 
realistic nature of her romances. 

The Gentleman, who calls with a black bag and leaves a missive 
marked u Last Application ” printed in red ink. 

The Lady, who is collecting for a hospital in the East End, and 
would be thankful for the smallest subscription. 

The Member of the Club, who is supposed to be at Homburg 
or Marienbad, but has kippers or buttered eggs every morning 
in Pall Mall — unless exchanged to other premises in the vicinity. 
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such a fastidious judge as you. And then it’s so marvellous, too, 
that, although, as I know, her employers have always been mere 
commoners like myself, she should have managed to draw a 
viscount, wasn’t it ? and a lady of title and their surroundings 
with such unerring accuracy. She must be a genius 1 

Bowater (uncomfortably). I— I fear her work is— er— marred 
by crudities and — er — solecisms which 

Camilla. Which did not strike you until you discovered that 
it was written by a parlourmaid? Really, Mr. Bowater, I 
thought you were above such petty social prejudices ! 

Bowater. Miss Lyde, you seem to think I am trying to get out 
of publishing her book ! n 

Camilla. After all your praises ? Oh, no, I know you too well 
to believe you capable of such meanness as that. Such an ad- 
vantage for her, poor girl, to be taken up by one so generous 
and even princely in all his dealings ! With you, she is certain 
of a substantial reward for her labours. (To herself.) It serves 
him right — he deserves to pay ! 

Bowater (to himself). This is rather too muchl (Aloud.) 
X — I f e el bound to explain that the manuscript of which I ex- 
pressed such warm admiration this morning was not Miss 
Stilwell’s. 

Camilla (to herself) . I wonder what next he will say ! (Aloud.) 
Indeed, then whose was it ? 

Bowater. That I can’t tell you. It was an anonymous story 
which I received a few days ago, and left at Mr. Alabaster’s on 
my way here, with a note to tell him how highly I thought of it. 

Camilla (to herself). He actually supposes he can persuade me 

that I do believe if I only lead him on, he will pretend 

I’ll try him. (Aloud.) How curious! The fact is, a friend of 

mine I wonder if it could by any chance Do you happen 

to recollect what it was called ? 

Bowater (to himself). I only wish I could 1 (Aloud.) Why, 
oddly enough, the title has quite escaped me. 

Camilla (to herself). He’s abominably cunning! (Aloud.) 
Well, my — my friend’s manuscript was type-written, in blue ink, 
and the title was missing. Does that help you at all ? 


SIR PILL1AM HARCOURTiON “POLITICAL WEATHER.” 

( With apologies to the Young Person of the" Daily Graphic . ”) 

[“The political weather is very much like the natural weather 

believe that in public affairs you will see a great change before long.”— 
Meant Speech at Mahoood .] 


AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

A Dialogue Story in SevenJParts. 

PART VI. 

Scene — The Garden . Bowater is sealed dejectedly in one of the wicker 
chairs, a* Oamtlla comes out from the house. 

Camilla (to herself) . He is here 1 If I can only make him 
thoroughly ashamed of himself! (Aloud, sweetly.) Ah, Mr. 
Bowater, I thought I should find you in the garden. ... No, 
don’t move, I’ll take this chair, y^he seats herself so as to face 
him.) I ’m so interested about this wonderful novel of Kezia’s. 
What a triumph for you to have discovered such a genius 1 How 
proud and delighted you must be feeling ! 

Bowater (to himself). I’m really not equal to going into rap- 
tures just now. (Aloud.) Oh — er — it is gratifying, naturally, 
though I should hardly — er — I mean to say, “ Genius ” is perhaps 
rather an extravagant term to use. 

Camilla (to herself). I thought he would try to wriggle out of 
it ! (Aloud.) But you used it at lunch. You placed Kezia — 
or Miss Stilwell, as I suppose we ought to call her now — on a 
higher level than Jane Austen or George Eliot. 

Bowater. Pardon me — on a different level. 

Camilla. Well, but you must have ranked the author of Stolen 
Sweets very high indeed, or you would not have been so unusually 
enthusiastic ! 

Bowater (feebly). It is — er— just possible that I was — er— be- 
trayed into some slight exaggeration. 

Camilla. You_ are much too acute and conscientious a critic 
to give any praise that was not thoroughly deserved. And why 
should you — when you had no reason to suppose that the author 
was present ? 

Bowater. Oh— er — -as to that , I can assure you Miss — er — Stil- 
well’s connection with the manuscript took me completely by 
surprise. 

Camilla. It does seem extraordinary. I always considered her 
rather a superior sort of girl, it is true, but even now I can’t 
think how she can have acquired sufficient culture to im press 


Bowater (to himself). It’s saved r 
'.most — I ’m positively 


me I (Aloud, eagerly.) Miss 
Lyde, I’m almost — I’m positively certain it’s the very samel 
This novel was typed in blue ink, too, and, by Jove 1 1 remember 
now, the front page was gone. And, if I may say so, there was a 

touch about the book that irresistibly reminded me of 

Camilla (quickly). Not of my work, Mr. Bowater! You are 
not going to say that 1 

Bowater. I was. Indeed, I remarked as much to Miss Vyvian. 

I felt almost certain you had written it. 

Camilla (to herself). Perfectly shameless! (Aloud.) But it 
was Kezia* $ novel that you praised at lunch, you know. 

Bowater ( taken aback) . Er — that is so. But, for the moment, 

I — I got it into my head that it was yours. 

Camilla. Because of the “crudities” and “solecisms”? So 
many thanks ! 

Bowater (distractedly). No, no, no! Look here-. Miss Lyde, 
the truth is, I ’ve never read a single line of Stolen Sweets — there ! 

Camilla. I think you forget that you mentioned a scene in the 
book that particularly stm : you, and spoke of its masterly style 
and treatment, and all tL; rest of it. It seems a little singular 
that you could do that if you had never read a line of it ’ 

Bowater. If you remember, I — er — only did it by frequent 
\ appeals to Alabaster, who had read it. 

Camilla. Then it was Mr. Alabaster who really admired it ? 

Bowater. Well— er — he didn’t exactly. (Helplessly.) It was 
an unfortunate misapprehension — quite impossible to explain. 

Camilla. You seem to find it so. Well, Mr. Bowater, I will 
admit that I did take it into my head — I see now how foolish it 
was — to — to test the sincerity of the appreciation you were kind 
enough to profess of my literary work by sending you a story 
anonymously. The result has been — disappointing. 

Bowater . Don’t say that, Miss Lyde! Wait at least till 
produce this other manuscript, and I am in great hopes that I 
may succeed in convincing you that 

Camilla. That it was the novel which you recognised as 
masterpiece ? You may succeed in doing that, Mr. Bowater, but 
you cannot persuade me that it was mine — and I will tell you 
why. Mine was never sent at all. It was accidentally destroyed. 

Bowater (to himself , crushed). Just my infernal luck! (Aloud.) 
Oh ! I — I was not aware of that. 

Camilla (drily). So I imagined. It is a little unfortunate, 
isn’t it ? 

Bowater. But you have probably kept a copy ? If you would 
permit me to glance at it. 

Camilla. I thought your enthusiasm wasn’t dependent on that 
little formality .... No, Mr. Bowater, it is really no use. I 
happen to know all, and I don’t intend to surfeit you with a 
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rival instalment of Stolen Sweets. You seem to me to have j 
enough already. Seriously, how can you expect me ever to trust 
you again after deceiving me so shamefully ? j 

Bowater. What was 1 to do? I found — or thought I had 
found — that I had inadvertently rejected a novel of yours, un- 
read. Can’t you see that 1 was ready to — to go to any lengths 
rather than let you suppose that I (1 who, whether you believe 
it or not, Miss Lyde, have always felt the most fervent admira- 
tion for you, not only as an author, but as a woman) could de- 
liberately offer you such a slight ? 

Camilla. All I can see is that the consequence of your diplo- 
macy has been to make a dupe of my poor Kezia. 

Bo water. I — I could not foresee that. And if any reasonable 
compensation 

Camilla. What compensation will satisfy her now that you 
have turned her foolish head by your praises? Unless you either 
tell her the whole truth — which surely would be rather humilia- 
ting for you — or else invent some pretext for throwing her over, 
which I hope you would scorn to descend to, I really don’t see 
w T hat you can do now except publish her book for her. 

Bowater. But it ’s bound to be a failure. Would that be doing 
her any real service ? 

Camilla. I ’m afraid not. But, on the other hand, I believe it 
would almost break her heart if she found out that her story had 
been rejected, and I do ask you to spare her that. 

Bowater {gloomily). Very well. I’ve brought it on myself, I 
suppose. I — I ’ll publish her confounded story! 

Camilla ( relenting slightly). I knew you would. After all, 
it mayn’t be so bad, you know. I ’ll go in and send her out to 
you, and then you can arrange about terras and all that. 

[Sue goes i/tio the house. 

Bowater {to himself). If I could only put myself right with 

her But that’s hopeless, now. We shall never be the same 

again, never! {He sinks into sombre meditation ; a little later , 
Noba comes out.) Miss Vyvian! did you go to Fitcham? Had 
the manuscript arrived ? 

Nora. Yes, this morning. But fancy! That sly Kezia had 
left instructions that anything for “ M. N.” was to be forwarded 
here. You see, she knew all the letters would come into her 
hands first. 

Bowater. Then she ’ll get it this afternoon, and see I ’ve de- 
clined it 1 Miss Lyde will never forgive me now ! 

Nora. No, no, it ’s all right. Luckily, the postmistress hadn’t 
sent it off yet, and she knows me, so I persuaded her that, as I 
was going back to Sunny Bank, I could take it just as well. And 
I ’ve just left it with my Aunt, who wanted to — to look over it. 
You don’t mind, do you P 

Bowater ( with a sigh of relief). Mind? No, my dear Miss 
Noba, bo long as that girl hasn’t got it ! Very many thanks. 
It ’b quite safe in your Aunt’s hands. This is the first gleam of 
luck I Ve had this afternoon I (Kezia, now divested of cap and 
apron , comes out.) Ah, here comes Miss Stilwell, we — we are 
going to discuss business, I believe. 

Nora. Then I’ll leave you together. Don’t make her more 
conceited than she is already. 

Bowater (grimly). I never felt less inclined to be compli- 
mentary in my life ! 

[He rises to receive Kezla, who advances with a self- important simper 
as Noba departs 


AUGUSTE m ANGLRT1RRE. 

Au Revoib. 

Deab Misteb, — I am desolated. At cause of a very pressed 
affair at me in France I am forced of to part immediately. I 
quit your country so interesting with the most great regret. 
But I hope to return after some time. 

I write at Dovers. I am come from Eastboum by the railways 
at the border of the sea. What voyage ! The train arrests him- 
self at all the most little stations. One changes of carriage two 
times, the trains are in delay, one misses the one that one hopes 
to entrap, the carriages and the line are one cannot more old 
and more bad ; one is shaken, one is pushed, one is furious. But 
in fine it is finished, and one arrives. 

I am gone to make a little walk in the town. It is not very 
gay. At each window one perceives a long view, longue-vue. He 
appears that the inhabitants of Dovers serve themselves of the 
long views for to peep at all the ships who pass, and also for to 
regard Calais, town as sad as the their. That should to be very 
amusing ! I have seen the prison of the forced ones, formats — an 
abandoned prison, desert, the walls falling ; nothing of more 
miserable! I have seen also the Cliff of Shakspib. Tiens! I 
knew not that he possessed a ground, terrain, at Dovers. I be- 
lieved him inhabitant of Stratfordonavn. 



A SUGGESTION FOR THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Elephants work for theib living, why7not 'the new 
Giant Tortoise? The exercise might improve his digestion, 
laid to be imperfect. 


At the hotel I encounter one of my friends, Mister John 
Robinson, who goes to make a little excursion in Bavaria and in 
Austria, just to Vienna. I have counselled him of to write to 
you his impressions of voyage. As soon as arrived at Nuremberg 
he will put himself to the work. Permit, Mister Punch, that I 
address to you this mister. 

I hear to whistle the packet boat. Mister Robinson parts for 
Ostende. Me I go to Calais in one hour. Unhappily the sea is 
very agitated. Eh well, it is not a long traversy. At the hotel 
one has spoken to me of a French, arrived since eight days, who 
has not dared to traverse at cause of the bad times. Yesterday 
he made very little of wind. But, seeing that, the goodman re- 
solves himself to attend again one day, hoping to traverse the 
sea calm as a lake. To-day she is again very agitated, and he can 
no more attend. The poor man ! 

At the moment of to part, dear Mister, I think to the day 
where we shall see again ourselves. In attending, be willing to 
agree the expression of my best sentiments of friendship. I 
squeeze you the hand very cordially. Au revoir. Auguste. 


Song of the Silent Highway. 

Beauty and gaiety — must they be banned 
Still half a year from our city’s fine river ? 

From the ghoul Dulness, who so lords our land, 

Who will our town’s noble tideway deliver ? 

When sly old Pepys to his business once went, 

Oft ’twas by “ fly-boat, by barge, or by wherry.” 
Won’t modern London with him be content 

Who makes her great river more useful — and merry ? 


“ To-morrow and To-morrow.” — Time of the signature of 
the GTeco-Turkish Treaty of Peace. 
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Tomkins, who has recently made his appearance mn amateur as the Melancholy Dane, goes to have his Photograph 

TAKEN IN CHARACTER. UNFORTUNATELY, ON REACHING THE CORNER OF THE STREET, HE FINDS THE ROAD IS UP, AND HE HAS 
TO WALK TO THE DOOR ! TABLEAU ! ! 


ON A COMMON. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — We were so happy 
on that Common. Y on must bear in mind 
that it was not an ordinary Co mm on. It 
was an Uncommon Common. And so we 
sat among the heather and the second crop 
°l g j rse > a .dmiring the tethered sheep, and 
the dog Pixie, and ourselves, and wonder- 
ing why the world was ever dark and 
dismal. It was a revelation, and yet we 
were not so far removed from the iniquities 
of the Metropolis. There were, and no 
doubt are now, several hundreds of fowls 
on this Common. ^No one appeared to 
have the least animosity against those 
bipeds. At all events, we had not. We 
extolled the condescension with which they 
treated Pixie, having no fear of his threats, 
but, on the contrary, appreciating the 
humour of the situation, and knowing that 
one hundred chickens could readily dispose 
of one Maltese Terrier. But Pixie was 
still to be lauded for his courage, and, 
when he was not looking for imaginary 
rabbits, he never failed to be the Joy of 
i? e ^ ouse ^°^i save and excepting when 
the members of it were cleaning theii 
bicycles, or finding out whether the gar- 
dener or Dirtman had lodged in the 
Summer-house during the previous night. 
A quaint and curious creature the Dirt- 


man, a kind of Pelican that would manage 
to exist in a Desert of Temperance on the 
promise of an Oasis of Wniskey. But I 
imagine he survives on apples, when the 
whiskey is wanting. 

Some of the Commoners made the 
Neighbouring Aristocracy regard them 
with an unfavourable glance. They, the 
Aristocrats, were not accustomed to look 
upon matrons, men and maidens chewing 
cake by the roadside and consuming tea 
on the turf. It afflicted their fancy, but 
nevertheless the Commoners were still 
happy and contented. In the evening, 
when the Common was no longer desirable 
property, they retired to that hospitable 
Home, where every one was welcome, and 
then made merry with Japanese Pans, 
sketches in pen and pencil, and illus- 
trations of Nursery Rhymes, in which 
the Engaged Young Lady made a most 
acceptable Spider when demonstrating the 
Legend of Miss Muffet. 

My object, Sir, in writing this letter is 
to point out how much superior a Common 
is to the vulgar sea-shore or co mm on beach 
of commerce. On a Common you can do 
anything in reason. By the sad sea waves 
you are more or less held by the enemy, 
who prowls from morning until nightfall 
Let me strongly recommend the trial of a 
Common to you next year as a scene 


of recreation and recuperation. If you 
chance on my particular pitch, you will 
probably recognise 

A Congenial Donkey. 

P.S. — I don’t give the name of my 
Common, nor that of the nearest railway 
station, but they are both there. Verb, 
sap . Commons are always better than 
piers. Parliamentary joke, registered. 


At Homburg-v.-d.-H. 

Colonel Twister (in the hotel smoking- 
room). Yes! I once played a game of pool 
at Senecarabad, holding the cue in my 
teeth, and captured all the loot ! 

Captain Longbow . Poohl That’s no- 
thing! About a month ago I matched 
myself at shell-out against Fred Fandango, 
and clutching the cue between my toes, 
walked in lying on my back I 

Colonel Twister ( taken unawares ). But 
how the deuce did you manage to see the 
table? 

Captain Longbow . See the table ! Why, 
had the cloth lighted with Rontgen rays, 
of course I Saw through the slate ! 

[ The Colonel abruptly says “ Good night ” to 
the company , and leaves f or Uchlangenbad 
next morning. 



“ BROTHERS IN AEMB.” 


[“ The stanchness and devotion of the whole force, and particularly the excellent conduct of the native officers when thrown on their own resources, 
are worthy of the highest praise ; . . . . and the fact that at the very first the men saw all their British officers shot down, makes the stanchness and 
gallantry of the native officers, non-ccmmissioned officers, and men even more praiseworthy .” — London Gazette Despatches quoted in the Times , Sept, 8.] 
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EXCELLENT ADVICE. 

[Sealer (to Timmins, who is trying a hmter). “ Pull ’is ’Ed tip, Sie ! Pull ’is ’Ed dp, and jam the Spites in, oe ’e ’ll down tod ) 


A SONG OP DEGREES. 

[“ Bogus Degrees — How they are got and paid for.” 

\Da\ly Chromcle.] 

I'm the Chancellor, the Beadle, and the 
Doctors 

Who lecture on the Asinorum Pons, 

I 'm the tutors, and the bull-dogs, and the 
Proctors, 

The porters, undergraduates and dons. 

I'm the 'Varsity, and on consideration 

Of modest and most reasonable fees, 

I '11 remit you, carriage paid to any station, 

The very latest fashion in degrees. 

I have hoods — green, orange, yellow and 
vermilion — 

In which a Bishop would be proud to 
strut, 

I have garments academic for the million, 

All warranted a first-class Oxford cut. 

Buy I buyl Who’ll buy a Bachelor of 
Science ? 

Who '11 buy an LL.D. or a B.A. ? 

My fees set competition at defiance. 

Buy I buy ! Degrees are going cheap to- 
day 1 

Buy l buy ! my friends, and when you have 
succeeded 

In adding learned letters to your name, 

Persuade your friends that really all that 's 
needed, 

Is that they should straightway go and 
do the same. 

They send me, say, a tenner or a twenty, 

I give you a commission on the. fees, 

So, if you get me graduates in plenty, 

We '11 all grow rich together — by degrees. 


LONG AGO LEGENDS. 

Ye Widows and ye Gallante. 

A widows, fayre toe looke upon and not 
passyng XL — much, and who had hut 
juste caste aside ye sombre habilimentes 






! s\r 


of her doole days, and was arrayed once 
more in garmentes gaye, was a wandering 
in ve medea with a well dyghte gallante, 
and he was a whispering© in toe her eere 
soffce, tendere wordes; atte which she 
woulde caste down© her eyen and smyle. 


And then he downed on hys knee and de- 
clared hys passion fore ye dame. “And 
doe you indeed© love me mocheP" sayd 
she, a turning her head aside while a 
grette blushe mounted toe her browe, ry- 
vallynge in depthe ye pyany flour©. “ Love 
theel" cryed ye gallante in extacie, rv- 
singe and takynge her plumpe lyttle hande 
in hys; “why, sweet© Jayne," for soe 
was she named, “I swere I doe love y© 
verrie ground© thou treadeste on I ” Atte 
thys she dyd fall© on toe ye cheste of her 
leman with ye wordes, “I am thynel" 
And then he dyd kyss her swetlie and 
moche. 

Now it chanced that ye ground© on. 
which ye fayre widowe was a treadynge 
was vast in extente : in partes well sowne 
with come and in partes of riche fatte 
pasture ; there alsoe rose proudlie on it a 
statlie mansyone, alle of which© was, 
undere ye wille of her late lamented 
spouse, hers in her own© righto. But 
thys by ye waye. 

On the Brighton Hoad. 

Cyclist (to owner of dog over which he 
has nearly ridden) . Take your beast out of 
my way 1 What right has he here ? 

Owner . Well, he pays seven and six- 
pence a year for the privilege of peram- 
bulation, and you pay nothing I 

Useful Phrase for Travellers in 
France. — How to establish friendly rela- 
tions between Englishman and Frenchman. 
Say u Que nous nous humectons 1 " i.e., 
“Let us have a drink." 
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1 1 sat, Bill, ’ere comes two Champion Doners ! Let ’s kid ’em at we *re 

Hofficers ! ” 


DEFIANCE, NOT DEEENCE. 

{An Imaginary Account of an Impossible 
Volunteer Corps.) 

"Tom,” shouted the front rank of A 
company, “ what on earth is the good of 
keeping us at attention ? ” 

"Shut upl” replied the C. 0. “We 
shall have the Inspecting Officer here di- 
rectly, and a nice mess you would be in if 
I allowed you to stand easy.” 

" Tom,” yelled the rear rank of A com- 
pany, “ you are an idiot l ” 

The supernumeraries took up “hear, 
hear,” ana passed it down from right to 
left with marvellous unanimity. 

“Well, old chap, how do they look?” 

The question was addressed to the adju- 
tant, who had been mating up the field 
state. 

“ C company have come out in dressing- 
gowns instead of overcoats, Sir, and the 
sergeants of F, as usual, appear in 
slippers.” 

The C. 0. smiled, and murmured, “ They 
, always were a rum lot.” Then he asked if 
all the officers were present. 


" Many of them, Sir,” responded the ad- 
jutant, referring to the field state. “Of 
course, where the senior captains can’t get 
away from their business, their duties are 
taken over by their subalterns.” 

“ But I say, why haven’t the men of that 
rear company their rifles ? ” 

“ They are in the charge of their captain, 
who keeps them at his establishment. But 
both ranks have paraded with the tickets.” 

There was a loud explosion. 

“What’s that?” 

"Oh! nothing, Sir,” replied the adju- 
tant. " Only the sergeants firing at one 
another with blank ammunition. They are 
always up to some nonsense or other.” 

At this moment the Inspecting Officer 
rode up. The entire battalion offered to 
hold his horse for him— -of course, for a 
suitable consideration. 

“Now, Sir, move them about,” said the 
new-comer. 

“ Blessed if I know how — and if I did, 
what would be the good ? They know how j 
to move about without any telling from i 
me.” j 

“ Then give a word of command, Sir.” 


“ Ask me another ! I don’t know any.” 

“ On my word, Sir,” said the Inspecting 
Officer, after a pause. “I think the best 
thing to do with your precious regiment is 
to amalgamate it with another.” 

“ Come, that is a good joke ! ” cried the 
C. 0., with a roar of laughter. “Why, 
there isn’t a corps in the kingdom that 
would have anything to do with us 1 Isn’t 
it so, old chap? ” 

The adjutant, with difficulty suppressing 
a smile, confirmed the statement of his 
superior. 

“ Hallo 1 ” shouted the Inspecting Officer. 
“ What are they after now r ” 

“We are all going home,” returned one 
of the band. “We have had enough sol- 
diering for to-day, and as it’s dry work, 
we are off for a drink. The canteen is 
being run by Billy.” 

“And who is Billy?” inquired the 
regular. 

“One of the officers,” was the prompt 
reply of the adjutant. 

“ Well, Sir,” said the Inspecting Officer, 
when he was alone with the C. O., “I can 
scarcely congratulate you upon your com- 
mand. Will you be so good as to give me 
the title of the corps P ” 

“Wild horses shall not drag the secret 
from me,” returned the inspected, firmly. 

And the Inspecting Officer thought it 
better to be satisfied with the answer, as 
there was no one to bother about it in 
Parliament till after the recess. 


THE ABMY MANGETJV'BES. 

{By a Puzzled Private.) 

Gin a body meet a body 
Coinin’ through the rye, 

Gin a body meet a body 
Need a body fly? 

Ilka laddie is a regiment, 

Ane, they say, am I ; 

Yet a’ the lads they tell me I ’m 
A prisoner in the rye. 

Gin a body meet a body 
Cornin’ owre the lea, 

Gin a body meet a body. 

Need a body dee ? 

Ilka laddie bangs his rifle, 

Sae the same dae I, 

Yet a’ the lads they tell me I ’m 
A deid man in the rye. 

Gin a body meet a body, 

Baith as deid’s a rat, 

Gin a body greet a body 
Whaur’s the hairm o’ that? 

Ilka laddie has his whusky, 

Mine is guid an’ strang — 

We ’ll tak’ a richt guid williewaucht, 
An’ let the lave gae hang. 


Valour indeed! 

Mrs. Muddlebrayne {to friend, while in- 
specting Captain Whitaker’s magnificent 
Collection of Medals), Law! Bless me! 
’Ow ’e must ’ave fought to ’ave all them 
decorations! And my pore ’usband wot 
served in the Guards only ’ad one 1 


Treasure Troye. — The real grit of the 
Shamrock found by the Duchess of York 
in Ireland. 

The Clocks which never go. — T hose 
connected with the feet, not the hands. 
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PROS AND CONS. 

[By a, Spectator and Lover of Manly Sport, thinking 
it over at the ena of the Cricket Season.) 

Our the field, or in the court, 

Some enthusiasts agree 

Pros, give us the prose of sport, 
Amateurs its poetry. 

He who hunts a ball for gain, 

He who hits a hall for perks, 

Is not of Olympic strain ; 

Mere “ gate -grubbing always irks. 

Verily, “ the play’s the thing” ; 

But our games were followed sparsely 

If the sole reward they bring 
Were the classic crown of parsley. 

“ Gentlemen ” are not all rich, 

“ Pros.” are often gentlemen ; 

And deciding which is which 
Taxes sometimes tongue or pen. 

Truly all play and no work 
Needs a fortune in the player. 

Many a sportsman ’s bound to shirk 
That , though at his game a stayer. 

Surely there is room for all : 

Lines too “ hard-and-fast ” embitter. 

Many a wonder with the ball, 

Many a bright and brilliant hitter, 

Many a “sportsman” heart and soul, 
With no purse of Fortunatus, 

Would be kept from glory’s goal 
By harsh strictness as to status. 

'Whose the loss? The public’s, surely, 
And the game’s. You may be bound, 

Give and take, in games played purely, 
Must be good for sport all round. 



REMARKABLE OPTICAL ILLUSION! 

Were they really Motor-men (smoothly propelled along the surface by an 

UNSEEN FORCE) THAT OUR POOR OLD FRIEND SUDDENLY ENCOUNTERED IN THE STREETS OF 

London, or were they merely two British Workmen employed in digging down into 

THE ROADWAY TAKING FIVE MINUTES* REST IN SITU? 


“DOWN SOUTH.” 

At “ The Grandest. Helier’s. — Why are so many modern hotels 
called “ Grand ” ? The epithet conveys no idea of comfort ; quite 
the contrary. Now. “comfort,” which word may be taken as 
exhaustively expressive, is the one thing needful to the traveller. 
Many monarchs have been styled “ Grand,” but not one has been 
sumamed “ The Comfortable.” How well it would sound, 
“ William . the Comfortable ! ” A Grand Hotel may be and 
probably will he as comfortable as the very snuggest of hostelries, 
but the name is against it to begin with. 

At St. Helier’s you are agreeably disappointed to find that 
there is, at all events, nothing grand about the exterior of this 
pretty cMlet-like hotel. Immediately on arriving you feel your- 
self at home, and the traveller failing to experience this 
pleasant sensation will soon he put at his ease by the beaming 
manager, who, as “a host in himself,” welcomes you with an air 
of British cordiality, tempered by the French polish of la politesse 
de Louis Quinze. Straightway he busies himself with your 
comfort, as though the hotel, “ with all its appliances and means 
to boot,” had been placed on its present footing, solely and only 
for your sole personal use and gratification. 

M. Louis Quinze is so delighted to see you. It is as though you 
had been so. long expected, and had arrived at last ! What can he 
do for you in some special way to prove his personal devotion ? 
A test of sincerity; ash him to change a cheque. 

What greater test cf the confidence, begot in the heart of a 
responsible man simply by your appearance, can there be than 
this? He. has never seen you before in all his life, and (the 
cheque being changed) may never see you again. He has no 
means of identifying you with the name you have given. It is 
late in the evening, and, the money once in the guest’s pocket, 
the guest may wander out to amuse himself in the town, and may 
never return. But his luggage? It may he somebody else’s, 
and not belonging to him at all. Or it may be an old worn-out 
portmanteau, winch, with its contents, would not fetch the 
price of a luncheon. 

Do these considerations occur to the mind of M. Louis Quinze ? 
If they do, his countenance is still unclouded,, not a shadow of 
suspicion casts even a momentary gloom over his mobile features. 
On the contrary, he is charmed by your request. Cheque! 
Why, a hundred cheques if you like ! Any amount ! A thousand 

K ds ! You honour him by constituting him temporarily your 
er! You shall have it whenever you require it. But surely 


you and your friends will first dine ? Certainly we will. Dinner 
first, cheque afterwards. 

“Pas du tout!” says M. Louis Quinze, in his pleasantest 
manner, speaking French, which comes as naturally to him as 
English, for, presumably,, he is a Jerseyman, and master of even 
more languages than his two native ones. “It is natural 1 
Chez nous , vnus n’etes pas etranger! Jamais de la vie! Mais — 
comment ! will you not go to dine ? Is not the dinner commanded 
for the three gentlemen ? Parfaitement ! a huit heures et demie ? ” 
We announce our intention of being ready to avail ourselves of 
the quiet corner reserved for us in the salle a manger, within 
fifteen minutes. 

And an excellent dinner it is too, with grouse, and with first- 
rate wines at fairly reasonable prices. Even Quick-Sandboy is 
fain to admit this, and having no fault to. find with the food, 
confines himself to the gloomiest meteorological prognostications. 

For a few minutes we peer. out into the unpromising night; 
then the two Cheery Ones retire, hoping for the best, while the 
Quick-Sandboy shakes his head despondently, and, with a melan- 
choly “ Good night,” goes moodily to bed. 

Up with the lark. But, if the Jersey lark is not pressed 
for time, he will not think of “rising to the occasion” in 
such wretched weather. A deluge! Rain jgiving the island a 
thorough good bucketing. Hoads steaming. At breakfast, 
Sandboys Numbers One and Two sustain a Marh Tapley- kind of 
jollity, while Number Three grumbles. Excellent trio. Merry 
movement of first and second violins, and slow growl on vio- 
loncello. 

In midst of tempest we stand under verandah, to see travel- 
lers bound for France and England starting in omnibuses and 
flys. M. Louis Quinze is there, directing movements of boots, 
porters, conductors, and drivers, while cheerily speeding the de- 
parting guests. “ Bn voiture ! ” he cries, as he dashes out, 
regardless of rain! “ Bn voiture! Good-bye! Au revoir!” 
He rushes up to a carriage to shake hands warmly with .muffled 
figures inside. “Bon voyage! Bon voyage! Monsieur et 
Madame /” Here, with the utmost urbanity, he raises his hat, 
and the rain comes down on his exposed cranium sharp as the 
shower of a hath when the string has been suddenly pulled. 
“Bon voyage /” he cries, regardless of the douche, . “ Allez /” he 

says to the driver, “Allez, Cocher! ’Urry! ’Urryl Allez!” 
Then, in a tone of determined command, gallantly waving his 
hand, he shouts, “ Bn route ! ” This is repeated in the case of 
every single carriage ; hut when it comes to bidding farewell to a 
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KINDLY MEANT. 

“Miss Mayfair, do you object to Paddling ? ” 
“No, Charlie, not at all.” 

“Well, then, if you’d like to, don’t mind Me.” 


dozen people or more, crowded into a ’bus, then, always hat ir 
hand, he includes them all individually and collectively in one 
grand movement of both arms, shouting always with the utmosi 
politeness, “ Bon voyage! Messieurs et Mesdames! Au revoir! 
Finally, in an authoritative tone to the driver, “ Allez , Cocker! 
’Urry! ’Urryt En route!!!” 

The last coach-load is gone, and the enthusiastic host collapses 
He mops his brow, resumes his hat, and then, for the first time, 
apparently, becoming aware of the fact that the pelting rail 
for the last twenty minutes has not been without its damping 
effect on his coat, he says cheerily to himself and to us, “ Mauvav 
temps , n’est ce pas? ” and disappears into the house. 

Sandboy Number One, who has been making himself acquainted 
with the traditions of the island, maintains that our manager die 1 
not say “ ’Urry ! ’Urry ! ’’.but that he had raised the old Jersey 
cry of “ Haro ! Haro ! ” By referring him to this tradition, as giver 
in Black’s useful Jersey Guide-Book, it is demonstrated to him 
that the “ Clameur de Haro ” is only raised in cases of trespass oi 
distraint, when the full cry is “Haro! Haro! Haro! a Vaide . 
mon Prince, on me fait tort! ” and, after that, the case is formally 
brought before three jurats on the bench with the bailiff. 

Query. — In Jersey, should a traveller be unable to pay his hill 
may be shout “Haro! Haro!” &c., and be off by next boat? 
Quick-Sandboy thinks it quite possible, and we recommend him 
to remain in the island, and, after we have left, try it. 

Off to Eastern Station. To Pontac. Stop to visit a church. 
Directed, in French, by peasants, we walk a mile to obtain the 
keys. Not much to see when we ’ve got ’em. “ ’Urry ! ’Urry ! ” 
We can’t retrace a mile’s-worth of steps to deliver up keys. 

Happy Thought. — Knock at door of nearest house. Lady ap- 
pears. Certainly, with pleasure, she will take care of the keys. 
Of course they will be called for. W© reply, “Of course,” 
which is a natural supposition, seeing that Sunday is close at 
hand, and that, if the clergyman is not then in possession 
of the keys, there will be no service. Vain will it be for him to 
cry “ Haro / Haro ! ” So yielding up the keys of the situation to 
the kindly matron, we rush for the train. Note. — Everywhere 
along the roads and in the fields might be written up, “ Id on 


parle FranQais.” Also, politeness is the special characteristic of 
the Jersev islander ; so far, at least. 

In St. Helier’s it is the same thing ; everywhere English-French. 
Quite a friendly alliance. The Jeweller describes himself, over 
his shop, as “Jeweller— Bijoutier.” “Butcher” is likewise 
“ Boucher,” “ Shoemaker — Cordonnier,” and so forth. You can 
deal with all the Jersey tradesmen in either French or English ; 
it is an example of “Whichever language you like, my little 
dear ; so long as you pay your money, you can take your choice.” 
Quick-Sandboy regrets that he was not a Jerseyman, and bi ought 
up from bis earliest infancy to speak two languages with equal 
facility. Alas, it is too late now! We propose leaving him in 
the island, where he can become naturalised. Offer rejected. 

Waiting for train. Visit to hotel at Pontac. Excellent 
concert-hall with glass-roofed verandah ; little tables laid out 
French fashion for dining al fresco. Everything here intended 
for fine weather enjoyment. Luxuriant garden, with pumpkins, 
marrows, damp chickens, draggle-tailed pea-hens, moping white 
turkeys, and index-fingers directing visitors to- all sorts of in- 
visible amusements, including an Echo, which is kept tame on 
the premises. From a business point of view this is clearly the 
way to make an Echo answer. A trifle tea-gardenified ; but 
must be most attractive — when the sun is shining. “ En route! 
’Urry ! ’Urry ! ” for station once more. Passing along by the 
sea-wall (it is still pouring), we see ladies and gentlemen, evi- 
dently a French family party, judging by their costumes, bathing 
merrilv together, and dancing a sort of merry-go-round in the 
sea. The master of these marine revels is a stout man in bathing- 
costume and a tall hat — the ordinary “ topper ” of civilisation — 
who is enjoying himself immensely and encouraging the others 
to do the same. 

By train to Goree, passing golf-links (impossible to get away 
from golf-links, lawn-tennis, bicycles, and even croquet this 
summer), the Butts, and La Rocqueu Charmingly picturesque, 
every step of it. Then we ascend to Mount Orgucil Castle. 
Here we bring joy and gladness to the heart of the warder, who 
had begun to despair of any sixpences from visitors in this drown- 
ng weather, which is enough to damp the ardour of the keenest 
tripper. But our advent is the harbinger of luck : others arrive j 
is we proceed, half-a-dozen moist sight-seers suddenly and mys- 
teriously crop up from somewhere, apparently out of various 
dark dungeons in the neighbourhood of the Powder Magazine. 
We follow the warder, who is now our guardian and guide. The 
beauty of the views from the summit of the tower is left to our 
imagination in this hazy weather. We are pelted off the roof by 
hail-stones. 

“ Lucky we ’re under cover,” quoth Sandboy Number Two, 
cheerily congratulating ourselves, as we descend the stair-case. 

“Luckier if we ’d stayed in the hotel,” growls Quick-Sandboy. 

We descend. Ere the warder bids us adieu, he summons us, 
his temporary companions, about him, and in a rough, honest, 
pleasant way, informs us that “by the rules he is not allowed to 
make any charge,” thus delicately intimating that if our gratitude 
for his services should happen to' take the practical form of six- 
pence a head (he avoids particularising any sum as clearly in- 
consistent with his dignity), he personally would have no objec- 
tion to placing the sum total to his own credit at his bankers. 
The warder and his re-warders. So having bestowed largesse, 

[ we descend the worn stone steps, every one of which contains a 
small foot-bath of rain-water, then warily through mud-slush, 
and so we gain the road and arrive at the little British Hotel. 


WHAT THE SOUTH SEA WAVES ARE SAYING. 

The season here never begins or ends. From year’s end to 
year’s end it ripples on like the late Poet Laureate’s “Brook.” 
Men may come and men may go, but Southsea goes on for ever. 
There is always plenty of “ go ” in Southsea. On the Clarence 
Pier there is a constant sequence of melody interspersed with 
the whistling of steamboats, while the white wings of the yachts 
in the offing are reflected by the smart but pure costumes of the 
ladies, who walk the plank without danger from morning till after 
nightfall. Nowhere can dogowners find such a fine recreation 
ground for their canine favourites as on the far-famed Common, 
when not occupied by the brave defenders of our country. Many 
French visitors look upon the Victory in Portsmouth Harbour 
as a proof of the valour of their countrymen, because Nelson was 
killed on board of this famous vessel. Two of the coal-hulks ad- 
jacent to the Victory were borrowed from the Gaul, and never 
returned. The Hard, but for the “Nut,” would he desolate of 
seafaring reminiscences, inasmuch as H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales acquired that famous Nelson Vase from the philanthropist, 
who doesn’t like too many public-houses. The Mayor is still 
weak from a recent attack of Burnheart — but expects to recover. 
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“IN DEUTSCHLAND GEMACHT.” 

(A Forecast.) 

[“Foxes made in Germany. ’’—Considerable indignation is being aroused in the hunting districts 
of the Midland counties, especially among agriculturists, in consequence of the importation of foxes bred 
in Germany. In Bedfordshire, for instance, owing to the scarcity of cubs, and in order that sport may 
be assured during the coming season, a large number of young foxes have been brought over and libe- 
rated iu various parts of the county. Farmers are loud m their protestations against the practice, and 
allege that they are sustaining frequent and heavy losses by Bernard's nightly visits to their homesteads. 
The German fox is described as being even more vicious than his English namesake. 

Daily Telegraph, August 30.] 


A DIARY OP A DINNER. 

Set Sloowe-Kootsch Sotel, 
Amsterdam. 

September 9, 1897. . 

Dear Mr. Punch, — As we are in despair 
of getting anything to eat this evening, 
and want to get out to the “ Stads- 
schouwburg ” Theatre, or the “Panopti- 
con,” or somewhere, I venture to forward 
you the annexed distressing document, in 
case you can use your world-wide influence 
with our Head Waiter, and induce him to 
hurry up a bit. Our experiences are only 
too typical of many continental dinners. 
I copy the notes on my menu , and hope 
they speak for themselves, and for yeurs 
in high dudgeon, Z.Y.X. 

6 p.m. — The bell rings for table d’hote 
punctually. We, as punctually, troop into 
a fine saloon. Forty-three in number, we 
include French artists with black neckties 
as big as sashes, German students with 
raucous voices that never stop, a stray 


American or two, some nondescript Britons, 
and the rest “ various,” in game-book lan- 
guage. We sit down. 

6.10. — Enter three and a half waiters — 
the fraction being a very small boy with a 
large head and a swallow-tail coat down to 
his heels. We decide to call them Fritz, 
Carlo, Henrik, and Jan, in accordance 
with their evidently mixed nationalities. 
The Head Waiter only looks on. 

6.21. — Fritz arrives with the Dotage 
puree Croutons (I quote textually from 
the menu). 

6.22. — We have finished the potage. I 
eat a piece of bread. Nothing else occurs 
till 

6.29. — When Carlo clears away our soup- 
plates. We regard him gratefully, and 
consult the menu . 

6.33. — Henrik strolls round casually 
with a couple of cold plates, which 

6.35. — Fritz removes again, substituting 
warm ones. Faute de mieux , we reconsult 
the menu. 


6.-10. — Carlo presents me with a fork, 
presumably on loan. I thank him, and 
enter the fact on the menu. 

6.42. — Jan turns up with Filets de Soles 
Joinville potnmes nat , which are speedily 
disposed of. We begin to inspect our 
watches not unostentatiously. 

6.51. — Clean plates, and a fresh flicker of 
hope, alas! ill-founded. We now know the 
bill of fare by heart, and have partially 
lost our tempers. The illustiation of a 
Benedictine monastery on the card has by 
this time ceased to interest us. 

6.55. — Carlo comes within three tables 
of ours, and retires. 

6.56. — Jan picks up a napkin on the 
table and puts it down again, in the. aim- 
less manner of an “ Auguste ” at the circus. 

7.0. — We work a rule-of-three sum to the 
effect that, if two courses take one hour, 
the whole dinner of seven . will require 
three hours and a half. This looks pro- 
mising. We intimate as much to Henrik, 
who totally fails to understand Anglo- 
Saxon sarcasm. 

7.2. — Joy! Jan appears with Oigot 
d’Fcosse d la Subarry. Come, we are 
getting on! We shall have a meat break- 
fast, anyhow. 

7.10. — Plates changed. The waiters eye 
my notes suspiciously, especially as I am 
entered as a “ journalist ” in the hotel- 
book. Result is that 

7.14. — Henrik hands me a fresh knife, 
as a sort of peace-offering. I go through 
pantomime of starring man. Carlo has 
a fit behind a screen. 

7.21. — Plates removed inexplicably. 
Query, is the dinner thus long drawn out, 
to impress us with the importance of the 
hotel, the antiquity of Amsterdam, the 
general stability of the Dutch character,' 
or what ? 

7.35. — We revolve plans of arson, 
larceny, . letters to the Times , and 
landlordcide. 

7.47. — Faupiettes de veau aux petits 
pois. Further comments are needless. 

7.59. — Carlo looks in upon us, and 
explains that the next course is on the 
way. 

8.10. — We give it up, and leave the 
room, shaking the bread-crumbs off our. 
laps at the rest of the table d’hote . 


HONOUR TO HINDOSTAN! 

September, 1897. 

Wherever there floats the Empire Flag 
Let the story be told and told 
Of the courage of men, who made no brag, 
But died in their frontier-hold ! 

Died for a Queen they had never seen, 

For an Empress who reigned afar ; 

Died for the glory of what' had been, 

And the honour of India’s Star ! 

Put down their lives for the common weal 
That makes all our Empire One, 

And gives us the silent pride we feel 
When we speak of the unset sun. 
Wherever there floats the Empire Flag, 

On continent, island, or sea, 

Let the story be told of the frontier-hold 
That was kept, and ever will be, 

By the men — what matter if brown or 
black P — 

Who could die for the rag called the Union 
Jack ! 


From our Irrepressible One (still 
lurking amid shadow). — Q. Why is the 
eighth kitten of a cat like a sea horror? 
A. Because she’s an octo-puss. 


vol. cxnr. 
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SPORTIVE SONGS. 

A Swain discourses on an Autumnal Rose, 

The waning of the year has come. 

(Did you deceive, or I believer) 

And yet we are no nearer home. 

(Did you deceive, or I believe?) 

This rose, which surely must be last, 
Unites the Present with the Past, 

And still our sky is overcast! 

(Did you deceive, or I believe?) 

This rose, akin to one in June, 

(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

When Eros sang another tune ! 

(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

I pluck these autumn petals frail, 

That could withstand the last night’s 
gale, 

And plucking them — again that wail ! 

(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

Poor little rose ! I love you well, 

(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

Your sympathy has roused the spell, 

(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

Faint is the fragrance of your scent, 

An aftermath of bloom storm-rent ; 

You are not broken, only bent ! 

(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

I am not broken, only bent ! 

(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

This rose has taught me love was lent, 
(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

It tells of days of joy and pain, 

Of sunshine time and time of rain, 

Of castles built, may be in Spain ! 

(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

This autumn rose is more than sweet 
(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

In cool September’s doubtful heat, 

(Did you deceive, or I believe ?) 

Old memories come, old thoughts arise ! 
Old treasures of the heart I prize ! 

If only I could see your eyes ! 

Did you deceive ? I still believe ! \ 


OUR BOOKING-OmCE. 

Mr. Christie Murray undertakes a 
delicate and difficult task in the appraise- 
ment of fellow-craftsmen in the art of 
fiction. That he brings to it a cheerful 
assurance is testified by the title. My 
Contemporaries in Fiction (Chatto and 
Windus) is somewhat elliptical for con- 
veyance of the precise meaning the 
author obviously has in his mind. He 
does not mean, as strict interpretation of 
the phrase implies, that he, Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Clark Russell, Mr. Barrie, and 
others of whom he writes, are fictitious 
characters. What is unmistakably clear 
in the title is its frank egoism. Mr. 
Murray is just the man, in other circum- 
stances, to have written, Fgo et Be x. 
Which makes more charming his severe 
rebuke of Miss Corelli for her “self- 
approving hysteria” and his lament over 
Charles Reade’s “fashion of intruding 
himself on his reader.” But if he is 
constitutionally, sometimes comically, ego- 
tistical, there is, my Baronite assures me, 
a real noteworthy Ego behind. The little 
volume is, from first page to last, full of 
keen, sound, informing criticism, the 
literary style of its setting forth being of 
itself a delight. This sensation will per- 
haps not be shared by Miss Corelli and 
Mr. Henry James, for the sting of dis- 
paragement is sharpened by the conviction 
borne in upon the disinterested reader that 
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SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS. No. XV. 

Jack (singing at the top of his voice ) — 

‘There ’s only one Girl in the World for Me ! ” — Popular Song . 


Mr. Murray not only possesses critical 
faculty in the highest state of training, but 
that, in approaching his self-appointed 
task, he has honestly endeavoured to set 
aside personal prejudice. 

The Baron de B.-W. 

PARLIAMENTARY CRICKET IN THE 
COLONIES— AND AFTER. 

(Neves in advance kindly furnished by Our 
Prophet Reporter .) 

Canada.' —Mr. A-st-n Ch-mb-rl-n, hav- 
ing howled and batted admirably in both 
innings, was listened to with marked at- 
tention when he delivered a lecture upon 
the policy of his right hon. father. 

Australia. — Mr. H-nn-k-rH-t-n, having 
unfortunately retired with a duck’s egg, 
found it utterly impossible to explain his 
plan for establishing an Imperial penny 
postage. The disappointed spectators in 
the cricket-field refused to listen to him. 


Cape Colony. — Sir R-ch-rd W-bst-r, 
having shown admirable discretion in per- 
forming the duties of captainship, was in- 
vited by the Bench to point out the flaws 
in President Kr-g-r’s procedure, re the 
judges of the Transvaal. 

London. — On the return of the Parlia- 
mentary eleven, the team received the 
appointment of Additional Masters of the 
Ceremonies, in recognition of their bril- 
liant association with the greatest of 
British institutions — the hall. 


Bumble on the Bench. 

[“ At the Highgate Police-Court it was pleaded 
that the owner of a dog without a muzzle was dead. 
The Bench appeared to think this a frivolous ob- 
jection, and imposed a fine of 10s. and costs.” — 
Laxly Chronicle .] 

0 shade of Bumble ! thine the head 
This knotty point to clench. 

“ The law J s a hass,” as thou hast said — 
But what about the Bench ? 
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A FOND DELUSION. 

Gerty . “I ’m so dlad it ’s Moonlight, Muzzer. It won’t be 

£0 DARK IN ZQPE HQRBTD TUNNELS !” 

AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

A Dialogue Story in Seven Parts. 

PART YII. 

Scene — TJie Garden. 


Kezia. Well, I have heard of lady-novelists getting as much as 
ten thousand pounds. 

Bowater (aghast). But, bless my soul! You don’t expect me 
to pay you that, do you P 

Kezia . No. I wouldn’t mind taking five thousand pounds for 
mine. 

Bowater. I know very few authors who would. My good girl, 
don’t be absurd ! Five thousand shillings would be monstrous 
enough — but pounds ! You really must be reasonable , you know. 

Kezia . You’ll excuse me, Sir, but I’m not so simple as you 
think. After all you and the other gentleman said at lunch, I 
can’t help knowing my own value. However, sooner than 
wrangle over it, I ’ll come down to' a thousand. 

[Bowater rises impatiently , and goes to the drawing-room 
window. 

Bowater. Miss Lyde. (Camilla appears.) Your young friend 
has made a modest demand of a thousand pounds for permitting 
me the privilege of losing money and reputation by bringing out 
this ridiculous romance of hers. I presume that even you will 
consider that rather too severe a penalty for my — ah — offence ? 

Camilla ( coming out). Oh, of course. I will come and speak to 
her myself. It ’s only that she doesn’t understand these things. 

[They return to Kezia. 

Bowater. Miss Stilwell, it ’s perfectly impossible for me to 
pay anything remotely approaching the sum you name, but I am 

prepared to make you an offer of (He names the terms.) 1 

assure you that for — er — a first hook by an unknown writer, that 
is as much as you are likely to- obtain anywhere. 

Camilla. Indeed, Kezia, you will be a very foolish girl if you 
refuse it. 

Kezia. That ’s your opinion, Miss. But I ’m afraid your advice 
isn’t so disinterested as it might be. You’re all for yourself, 
you are ! 

Camilla. I ’m sorry you should think so, Kezia. I am always 
anxious to help any literary beginner if I can — especially a friend. 

Kezia. There was that friend of yours who trusted you with 
her story to send to- Mr. Bowater. When I told you just now it 
had got burnt accidentally, it didn’t strike me you were particu- 
larly put out. Quite the contrary. It ’s my firm belief you were 
rather relieved than not. 

Camilla ( checking Bowater, who is about to interrupt , indig- 
nantly). Mr. Bowater, please! Well, Kezia, I may have had 
my reasons for thinking it not altogether a misfortune. 

Kezia. Ah, when parties are in the writing line themselves, 
they ’re not always sorry to see their rivals out of the way. But 
you mayn’t be best pleased to hear, Miss, that I was misinformed 
about that manuscript. It appears that Cook really posted the 
parcel after all, and then had the malignancy to pretend to me 
she ’d put it on the fire, and kept the secret till a few minutes 
ago, just for the pleasure of getting a rise out of me, Missl 

Bowater (to himself). Not destroyed ! If it should turn out 

But she ’d never believe it now ! 

Camilla. Mr. Bowater, if that manuscript has reached you, I 
shall be obliged by your returning it- — unread. 

Kezia. Well, some people bave queer ideas of doing their 
friends a good turn ! Mr. Bowater, it ’s my wish to come to an 
understanding, if possible. I ’ll say five hundred pounds, to oblige 


Bowater. Pray sit down, Miss Stilwell. I shall be happy to you. If that don’t suit you, I’ll trouble you to give me my story 
hear your views with regard to the publication of your — hem — back, and I ’ll find some gentleman who ’ll be glad enough to give 
Stolen Siceets. me my own price for it. 

Kezia (seating herself). Well, Sir, I think you’ll agree with Bowater (promptly). Since you insist, Miss Stilwell, I shall 
me it’s the sort of story that ought to have pictures. be very pleased to meet your wishes (Kezia’s eyes light up with 

Bowater. Pictures, eh P H’m ! ah ! Were you contemplating triumph) , and return you your manuscript as soon as possible, 
having them — er — coloured ? with my best wishes for its success elsewhere. 

Kezia (pleased) . That would give the hook a handsomer appear- Kezia. I might have known what all your fine words were 
anoe, certainly — provided, of course, it was done artistically. worth ! You shouldn’t have it now if you went on your knees to 
Bowater (with weary irony). Perhaps you would like the iilus- me ! [She leaves the garden , furious. 

trations entrusted to the President of the Royal Academy ? Bowater. Thank Heaven, I ’ve got rid of that awful girl ! I 

Kezia . If you consider him thoroughly compitent, Sir, I’ve think you have her manuscript, Miss Lyde. Will you see that 
no objection, I’m sure. Though I’d rather see a few samples she receives it? You might — er — remove the printed rejection 
before deciding. form. 

Bowater. A very proper precaution. However — er — I’m afraid Camilla. Yes, we must spare her that. Poor girl, I’m afraid 
we must give up the idea of illustrations as rather too expensive, there are more disappointments in store for her. But I shall not 
[ Kezia (bridling). I should have thought myself you wouldn’t allow her to leave me at present, if I can induce her to listen 
I consider expense any object with a hook of real first-rate genius to reason. 

| — like you said yourself mine was ! Bowater. And now that it seems that your novel has come into 

Bowater (to himself ). I don’t want to- lose my temper if I can my hands after all — you won’t really take it away from me ? 
help it I (Aloud.) Real genius, Miss Stilwell, can afford to do Camilla. I — I must. You don’t understand how I feel about 
without any — er — pictorial aid. it, I wanted you to like it. But don’t you see that, however ] 

Kezia (sharply). I suppose you mean you can’t afford to pro- warmly you were to 1 praise it now, I should never quite It 

vide it, Sir. # wouldn’t be the same ! 

Bowater. In the present case, most certainly not. Now, as to Bowater (earnestly). But, Miss Lyde, if I might only tell you. 

terms. Have you thought at all what sum you would consider Confound it all — young Alabaster ! 

satisfactory? Nora (who has entered with Gerald, in an undertone , to 
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Camilla). I’m sure Mr. Bowater has worries enough without 
Gerald, hut lie would come ! 

Gerald ( stiffly , to Bowater). Oh, I’ve brought you your bag. 
I haven’t opened it. After what you said I don’t suppose you 
require my services any more. 

[He hands him a small black leather bag. 

. Bowater . There, there, my dear fellow, I was irritated. I don’t 
remember what I said, but I didn’t mean it. I’m glad to have 
that bag, though, it may .... Miss Lyde, this is the bag I left 
at Mr. Alabaster’s this morning. It contains the story I be- 
lieve, rightly or wrongly, to be yours, also a memorandum written 
overnight for his benefit, and stating my opinion of the work in 
no measured terms. I venture to hope that, if you would take 
the trouble to read it, you could no longer doubt the sincerity 
of my admiration. 

Camilla . Don’t be rash, Mr. Bowater. Suppose the manu- 
script turns out not to be mine F 

Bowater . I ’ll run the risk. 

[He gives her the MS. y which she receives with a start. 

Nora (to Gerald, in the background). Why did you come back P 
It ’s my belief you ’ve made matters worse than ever ! 

Gerald. It is not my fault if Bowater will plunge in this reck- 
less way 1 

Bowater (to Camilla, as she finishes reading the memorandum 
with flushed cheeks). Well, are you satisfied? 

Camilla . More — much more than satisfied. I never hoped that 
anyone would see so- exactly what I was aiming at, or praise my 
wGrk so generously as you have done here, dear Mr. Bowater. 
I am very, very proud and grateful. 

Bowater . And do you still deny me the privilege of being its 
publisher ? 

Camilla. No, no. How could I ? "Where should I find a kinder 
and more sympathetic reader ? 

Bowater. Then you forgive me for my — er — want of frankness ? 

Camilla ( giving him her hand) . If you will forget all the horrid 
things I said to you about it. 

Gerald (to Nora). I say, I do believe Bowater ’s brought it off 
after all. 

Nora. Of course. I knew it would all come right. And really, 
it ’s all my doing. I consider I ’ve managed it uncommonly well, 
don’t you ? 

Gerald. Oh, come, I say — you might give a fellow some of the 
credit ! 

Nora. You ? Why, what did you do ? 

Gerald. Well, I brought the hag. 

Nora. Pooh 1 Any boy could bring a bag I 

Gerald. Ah, and any girl can let the cat out of it 1 


THEN AND NOW. 

Before the Holidays (an Anticipation), 

Keally nothing so pleasant as packing. Such fun to see how 
many things you can get into* a portmanteau. Won’t take any 
books as the “ Continong” will be enough for amusement. 

Capital carriages to Dover. Everything first-rate. Civil 
guards. Time-table not a dead letter. Splendid boats, smooth 
sea, and a first-rate buffet at Calais. 

Dear Paris 1 Jnst the place for the inside of a week. Boule- 
vards full of novelties. Theatres in full swing. Evenings out- 
side the cafes perfect happiness. Splendid! 

En route. Swiss scenery, as ever, lovely. Mountains glorious, 
passes, lakes. Delightful. Nothing can compare with a jaunt 
through the land of Tell. 

Italy — dear old Italy. Oh, the blue sky and the tables d'hote ! 
What more glorious than the ruins of Rome? What more 
precious than the pictures of Florence ? What more restful than 
the gondolas of Venice ? 

And the people even ! The French the pink of politeness. The 
Swiss homely and kindly. The Italians inheriting the nobility of 
the Caesars. 

And all this to take the place of hard work. Well, it is to 
come. Bless everybody! 

After the Holidays (a Retrospect). 

What can be worse than packing P And after all the trouble 
of shoving things in anywhere, you find you have left half 
your belongings behind ! And of course the hooks you half read 
during your weary travels are stopped at the Custom House. 

Beastly journey from Paris to Calais, and as for the crossing 
afterwards — well, as long as I live I shall never forget it 1 

Dear Paris! Emphatically “dear,” with the accent on the 
expense. Glad to be out of it. Boulevards deserted. Theatres 



playing “ relache” Cafes deathtraps in the service of the 
influenza. 

En route! Who cares for Switzerland — always the same! 
Eternal mountains — yet coming up promising year after year! 
Sloppy passes, misty views. Beastly monotonous. The Cantons 
played out. 

Italy 1 Who says Italy ? Blue sky not equal to Wandsworth. 
Rome unhealthy. Art treasures at Florence not equal to collec- 
tion in South Kensington. Mosquitoes at Venice. 

And the people ! Cheeky French, swindling Swiss, and dirty 
Italians ! 

And yet this is all to be supplemented by the same hard work. 
In the collar again. Oh ! hang everybody ! 


OUR DOMESTIC WANTS. 

[“ LADY HOUSEMAID wanted. Clergyman’s daughter preferred. Capable, 
tall, good needlewoman, knowledge of cooking. Caps, aprons. Small family. 
Sal. £14. — Address, See.” — Church Tunes .] 

G ENERAL wanted. Must be lady of title. Excellent refer- 
ences required. Expected to give services in return for a 

Christian home. — Box B 241 . 

OUSEMAlD wanted. Clergyman’s daughter preferred. 
Tall, strong, good needlewoman, knowledge of cooking. 
Caps, aprons. Large family. Sal. £12. — Lady 0., 6, The Cres- 

cent, Norfolk Bro ads. 

ANTED, Lady Help to take charge of eight children, 
wait at table, and assist in the scullery. Must give services 
for first six months, while undergoing instruction m duties. — 
Mrs. Grindem, Fetter Street, Stonehenge. 


D AIRYMAID wanted. Refined, well educated, accustomed 
to hard work, good milker, and early riser. Expected to 
speak French with elder children in the evening, and play har- 
monium on Sundays. 25 years’ character. Age not under 30. 
Can lady recommend ? — W . 635, Times Office. 


OVERNESS, speaking French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
VT required. Knowledge of drawing, painting, and music 
indispensable. To teach three little girls of impaired intellect. 
Ohurchwoman. Meals in servants’ hall. Sal. £8. — Gentlewoman, 

care of Smith’s, The Broa dwa y, Brighton. 

ANTED, Btchenmaid, where man cook is kept. Must be 
lady by birth, good plain cook, and accustomed to dish 
up entrees. No followers or fringes allowed. Sal. £6. — Apply 
personally to Housekeeper, The Lodge, Newport, Lancs., Mon- 
days and Wednesdays, between 11 A.M. and 4 p.m. 
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Schoolmaster. “For what were the ancient Romans chiefly remarkable? Well, Corker?” 
Corker. “Please, Sir, they understood Latin!” 


DOMESTIC DISCIPLES. 

[ f< Is there any reason why a school of domestic economy should not he 
attached to every high school and private college for women throughout the 
length and breadth of the land ? ” — Daily Telegraph .] 

Ilf anticipation of the time when this admirable suggestion will 
be carried out, Mr. Punch bags to submit an examination paper 
for the study of intending candidates. 

I. Let A be yourself, and B your husband, and % the contents 
of your larder (consisting of two mackerel, one chicken, and a 
small apple-tart). On a Sunday evening B unexpectedly brings 
home 5 friends to supper. Under these circumstances, simplify 

the fraction — in a satisfactory mariner. 

II. (a) If 2 housemaids cau smash 5 plat as in 4 days, estimate the 
amount of the crockery bill for 6 months, allowing for “ Sundays 
out.” 

(6) “Mistress of herself though China fall.” Can you truth- 
fully apply this line of Pope to yourself ? 

III. What would you expect your husband to say, and how 
would you proceed to pacify him, under the following circum- 
stances : — 

(a) His bacon is burnt for the sixth time in succession. 

[h) His study has been thoroughly “ tidied.” 

(c) An enthusiastic housemaid has scrubbed his pet meerschaum 
pipe with soap aud water ? 

IV . You live in a small, back street, A, close to a fashionable 
square of the same name. How would you persuade your trades- 
man that the following formula is true : A= A 2 ? 

V. Write a short essay on the manners and customs of the 


Common Cook. Compose a “character” which will satisfy her, | 
and yet be not untruthful for one who cheats, is unpunctual, and 
habitually intemperate. 

VI. Translate into English, comment on, and suggest suitable 
replies to, the following phrases : — 

t \ it 1-in -T * » 3 » H 


(a) “ Please, mum, it came away in my ’and ! ” 

( b ) “ And what ’s more, mum, be put upon I wont / ” 

(c) “ I never gave no followers a blessed morsel ! ” 

VII. Let A be a nurse, B a soldier, and C your children. How 
often will you expect A and B to coincide at any given point, and 
the following process to result: A+B~bO=AB — C? And how 

soon will you make A=A— B month’s notice ? 

u 

VIII. State truthfully what food you are able to prepare in 
the absence of a cook (tea, coffee, and boiled eggs barred). Men- 
tion the names of any who have eaten a cake of your manufac- 
ture, and add if they are still living. 

IX. Can you keep accounts ? What proportion of the weekly 
expenditure do you consider yourself entitled to include under the 
head “Sundries” ? 


De Minimis. 

Q. “ Lese-majesM ! ” And what, dear Sir, is that? 

A . There ’s no clear definition of the thing. 

The nearest one is able to get at, 

Is — telling truth of Emperor or King. 

For instance, *tis lese-majeste, some state, 

To say a German Emperor is not u Great.” 

Which would not matter, not a jot or tittle. 

If only German Emperors were less little. 
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A PHILANTHROPIC PROTEST. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I see by those jour- 
nals which are devoted to the Elevation of ' 

the Masses that the London County 
Council is about to restrain the exuberant , / 

voice of the Peripatetic Merchant. In 
this I am wholly in accord with the Wise- 

acres of Spring Gardens, inasmuch as it jLgk WBSS^ -A 

has been for years a daily practice of mine \ 

to endeavour to discover what wares the >feg|g g||ggg 

Peripatetic Merchant is extolling. He is 

always guilty of various howls and yells ? 

which would not disgrace the Zoological 'iSSl 

Gardens, but otherwise his barbaric dis- 

cord has no possible meaning to a civi- rwy jffJKji 1j oQ 

lised ear. As I write, a being, presumably pLfeVl 

with commercial instincts, is parading the HP= 4/ Li 

thoroughfare in which it is my privilege to ttjjtC {5/ 

reside, uttering a cry which sounds like ^lSB§L&' Hr V 

(written phonetically) “Bur-roo,” I have 1 ^ ~t!§0lW ?! 

not time . to inquire what goods he is 1 , 

endeavouring to dispose of, but possibly \ 

they may be potatoes or cat’s-meat.* \ '^"^T * 

Suffering as I do from this continual l 

dislocation of the English language, I ven- ' 1 j ; ' 

ture to suggest to the London County \ /'jfWW 

Council that it should establish Evening \ 

Classes for the Education of the Peripatetic \ 

Merchant. Thereat he might be taught \ 

to phrase with some regard to vocal and \ 

oral common-sense. How pleasant it would \ 

be if the Peripatetic Merchant could be i " jK ^ 

instructed (at the expense of the rate- \ 

payers) to bawl “ Fresh herrings ” or — =5-- — : 

‘‘Milk” with articulate emphasis l I According to the /Sfe. James's Gazette y Battlement - 

shaped Hats are to be in vogue this season. Our 

* It appears to have been “firewood,” so my artist thinks the ide a might be utilised for gentle - 
rascal says. — T. T. {later). men’s attire as above. 


might further suggest that a corresponding 
class for railway porters should be esta- 
blished, thereby preventing many travellers 
from alighting at stations whereof the pre- 
sumable names are “Blinker’s Extract of 
Beef,” or “ Army Cut Tobacco.” Trusting 
that you will bring this idea to the notice 
of the respected and intelligent authorities 
in question, I am, Sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 
Tobias Tittlebat. 

Chortlebury Chambers, Bloomsbury. 

P.S. — Allow me to exempt the muffin- 
man, with his time-honoured and easily 
recognised bell, from my indictment. 


fcsl 


After the Big Beat. j 

Owner {to Head Keeper, when the 
“tally” has been told). This isn’t up to last 
year, Gunlock ! 

Ounloch (semi-defiantly) . No, Sir; but 
last year you didn’t invite so many mem- 
bers of the Anti-Society for the Prevention i 
of Cruelty to Animals. Why, the wounded 
birds is wuss than it was after Waterloo 1 
[Owner collapses , cmd invites Gunlock to 
consol 5 himself. 

A Portent. — Mr. John Morley said in 
his wrath, “ The House of Lords must be 
mended or ended.” The Member for Sark 
says the beginning of the end is already 
marked. Anyhow, the Westminster Pier 
has gone down. 

Popular Pastime por a Prison War- 
der. — “ Putting” on the “ Links.” 
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THE ADELPHI DXJKE ; OE, THE MIGHTY AT ’EM. 

We mast revise our sayings of famous men. The playing- 
fields of Eton must retire into obscurity, for the battle of 
Waterloo, with which they have been connected for more than 
eighty years, is now won every night on the stage of the Adelphi. 
I have been there, and having seen the ghastly proofs, know what 
I am talking about. 

Mr. Charles Cartwright is at the bottom of the whole thing. 
If he had never been a pale-faced, deliberate villain, in a muffin- 
cap, Mr. Terriss would never have been unjustly persecuted, 
would never have suffered punishment for being “ the man who 
struck O’Hara ,” alias Mr. J. D. Beveridge, and it is manifest 
that the Duke would never have been able, at a critical point, 
to despatch Mr. Terriss with a message that appears to have 
decided the fate of the battle. A heavy responsibility rests, 
therefore, on Mr. Charles Cartwright, and, when next he visits 
Paris, I advise him to adopt a heavy disguise, for our jealous 
neighbours, in whose minds Waterloo is still understood to 
rankle, might take strong measures with him. In these days of 
the Russian alliance Siberia is a mere French department. 

I am told we are to have a patriotic boom in Wellingtons, just 


into his own hands, and has discharged a pistol full at Colonel 
Aylmer . Judging by the appearance of the Colonel’s face imme- 
diately after the explosion, the pistol was charged with straw- 
berry jam. The deadly preserve, however, does its work, and 
Colonel Aylmer expires just as Colonel Wellesley arrives. 

In the ensuing interval of ten minutes, fourteen years speed | 
rapidly away. Napoleon is in Elba, and the British army, re- 
leased from war-like toil, is refreshing itself at an inn near 
Plymouth, which is entirely under the new management of Mr. 
Harry Nicholls. Mr. Terriss has grown up, and is now Cap- 
tain Aylmer , a romantic, pale Apollo of twenty-four. He is in 
love with Dorothy Maine (Miss Millward). For the fourteenth 
time he asks her to marry him, and for the first time she accepts. 
They retire once more “to the brook by the orchard.” But 
Beveridge O’Hara has had his adventurous Irish eye on them, and 
so has the Swiss landlord, who, having accepted a commission in 
the British army, has been swiftly promoted to- the rank of 
Colonel in the Rifle Brigade. Anything more uncolonial (if the 
word may pass in this Jubilee year) than Colonel Lanson I never 
saw. He wears a muffin-cap and a long yellow coat covered with 
black braid, and looks exactly like a little boy in an ancient 
picture-book. He has, however, left his frilled drawers and his 
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F M. 11 The Book” u 1 Days of the Duke,’ indeed ! 
as the French have been enjoying a boom in Napoleons, and that 
In the Days of the Duke is only the first of a series of stirring 
ducal dramas. I may express the hope that in the rest we shall 
see something more of our national hero. At the Adelphi he is 
a mere flitter, a thing of no substance, and the action of the play 
would get on quite comfortably without him. Somewhere I have 
read that in a really good historical drama the great personage 
ought not to be a very prominent figure. The audience ought to 
have a pervading sense of his being somewhere in the back- 
ground, controlling the action. But here, though the Duke is 
unquestionably in the background, I never had the least sense of 
him, he controlled nothing and nobody, and it was with a feeling 
of puzzled astonishment that I eventually recognised his fine 
aquiline nose (admirably played by Mr. Charles Fulton) , as he 
advanced to the footlights in a scarlet tunic and the light-blue 
ribbon of the Garter. 

But to the play. When I arrived the Prologue was half over, 
and, as I had failed to secure a programme, I had at first to piece 
the plot together for myself. I gathered that a party of British 
tourists are staying at a Swiss hotel, let us say the Hotel Beau 
Sejour. The walls are lined with alpenstocks, and the open 
windows command a noble view of the distant Alps. But trouble 
is brewing. Colonel Aylmer has evidently disputed the landlord’s 
bill, and the landlord, naturally resenting this display of British 
arrogance, has summoned the natives of the Canton to help him. 
The Colonel is torn by anxiety. If he had not been so old and 
war-beaten, I should have taken him for Mr. Terriss. The 
Colonel’s wife, a young and giddy thing, much given to tears 
and prayer, is also in deep distress. But Colonel Wellesley , 
Colonel Aylmer’s friend, is touring in the neighbourhood, and is 
expected to succour his distressed countrymen. He arrives, but, 
alas, too late, for the infuriated landlord (Mr. Charles Cart- 
wright), dressed in a Swiss artillery uniform, has taken the law 


Never set eyes on such a rummy lot in my time ! ! 99 
hoop at home. The two villains conspire against Aylmer , who is 
still in the orchard. In the next scene we find Miss Marion 
Terry. She is aged about twenty-two, but this fact does not 
prevent her from being Captain Aylmer’s mother. Mother and 
son indulge in a scene of affection, the idyllic nature of which 
may he imagined when their respective ages are considered ; the 
villainous Lanson walks once more chin-deep in wickedness, Miss 
Terry passionately addresses the highly-coloured picture of her 
deceased husband, the picture brutally refuses to answer her, and 
the act ends. Still no Duke of Wellington. 

In the next act Paris claims us. We are all there, Captain 
Aylmer , Colonel Lanson ( extra-sec , not to say brut), Mrs. 
Aylmer, Dorothy Maine , O’Hara, and Sergeant Harry NicholU 
Bunder, who, with Mrs . Bunder, has deserted the inn near Ply- 
mouth and florwn to the Seine in the scarlet coat and cape of a 
Salvation Army Captain of the early part of the century. What 
harum-scarum, reckless, devils of fellows we are 1 How we 
gamble at the Palais Royal, while across our scene . of revelry , 
stalks the sombre figure of Colonel Lanson, no longer in a muffin- j 
cap, hut for all the world like the statue of the Commendatore in , 
Don Giovanni, followed by Donna Anna and Donna Elvira in j 
the masked shapes of Dorothy Maine and Mrs . Bunder. Sergeant ! 
Bunder, it should be added, fulfils his destiny by turning up as a j 
Pierrot. The end of it all is that, spurred to desperation by the ] 
French accent they have had to listen to in the Palais Royal, j 
Aylmer and O’Hara fight a duel in a wood beyond the fortifica-j 
tions. O’Hara, as I have intimated, gets struck, I might say! 
pierced, and dies in a flood of repentance and moonlight after he ■ 
has pressed into the delicate hands of Dorothy a blood-stained | 
letter, which is to explain everything and everybody, and restore 
cheerfulness to the gloomy brow of Captain Aylmer . And still! 
the Duke remains obstinately in the background. 

We are in Brussels, at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball. What { 
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of uniforms, if I may borrow from my friend Auguste, what of 
swords and helmets, what of magnific officers, what of incom- 
parable robes of ball! Sergeant Bunder and his spouse have 
vanished from the play, but the rest of us are all there. Behold, 
too, Lord Uxbridge and the Prince of Orange, the two hand- 
somest men in the army ; and here from a window’d niche of that 
high hall comes proudly advancing Brunswick’s fatted chieftain — 
thus, and in no other words, would Byron have described him 
had he but seen his substantially-martial form on the Adelphi 
stage. But hush 1 Hark! Did ye not hear it ? Yes, yes, it is, 
it is the sound of the bag-pipes, and in a moment the pipers roll 
in, escorting four stalwart Highlanders, who look strangely real 
amongst the ball-room mummers. They don’t leave us for an instant 
in doubt as to their object, for before we can recover from the 
flutter caused by their appearance, they start on a Highland fling 
with all the matchless ardour of their race. It is a stimulating but 
prolonged dance. Henceforth let it be known as the Pas de 
Quatre Bas . And now — aha! en-fin je le tiens , ce Yellington ; at 
last the Iron Duke appears. He issues a few sharp, short orders, 
scowls at Captain Aylmer , forgives him, and then bundles him- 
self and everybody else off to the battle-field. I have seen the 
Duke of Wellington. 

I need not linger over the last distressing scene — “ Hougomont, 
Morning after the Battle ” — except to mention that all of us, 
including even the Duke of Wellington, turn up there, and that 
Colonel Lanson , having lived through the night in spite of a 
hundred wounds — it is his own calculation of their number — 
finally dies after having, by a gallant lie, ensured the future 
domestic happiness of Mrs. Aylmer , Captain Aylmer and 
Dorothy Maine . The Vagrant. 


"DOWN SOUTH.” 

Jersey. — Goree bears a certain resemblance to what Broadstairs 
probably was about a hundred and fifty years ago, and the lobster 
lunch at its hotel recalls pleasant recollections of Swanage. 

Note . — Visitors intending to return by a roundabout drive, 
taking St. Martin’s Church, Hozel, and Prince’s Tower en route, 
will do well to ascertain a day beforehand that a conveyance shall 
be at their disposal. “ What, no soap ? so he died.” What, no 
fly, no conveyance of any kind? No. Not so much as a go-cart 
or a wheel-barrow. There is a trap, but that, on this occasion, 
has been ordered beforehand. 

So back, by train, to St. Helier’s. Visit the Law Courts, where 
the proceedings are in French; see the Jersey collection of pic- 
tures representing events in the island’s history ; note the spot 
where Pierson fell ; inspect the principal tobacconists ; make 
purchases (“We shall have to pay duty on everything,” 
grumbles Quick-Sandboy, who has purchased a few boxes of 
cigars), and finally lose ourselves in admiration of the bronze 
statue of a podgy little person in the market place, representing 
George the Second, to whom the grateful islanders erected this 
memorial in return for his princely gift of three hundred pounds 
towards defraying the cost of a pier. Fancy the generous 
monarch endowing a Jersey pierage with so vast a sum! And so, 
in perpetual memory of this royal munificence, the satirical 
Jerseyman had the statue gilt ! Perhaps two-thirds of the royal 
donation paid for the carving and gilding; while the annual 
interest on the remainder, carefully invested, defrays the annual 
cost of regilding. 

Still raining! But the Sandboys are not to be done by a 
drenching, not they ! So in the true Mark Tapley spirit, with 
Quick-Sandboy representing young Martin Chuzzlewit , we take 
train for the Western side of the Island. We pass by St. Aubin’s 
Bay, obtain a glimpse of St. Brelade, and journey to Corbiere, 
where, unable to refresh our corps with the Here, we limit our- 
selves to the expression of “ our distinguished esteem,” and . . . 
then return to St. Helier’s, to the genial M. Louis Quinze, and 
heartily do we welcome the dinner he has prepared for us. 

Next morning. Alas! Same old rain. The stormy winds are 
at it again. The fly is at the door, and our barque is on the sea, 
as our cheery Lons Quinze, in a shining vest of purest white, 
waves his hand to us ; and we, echoing, his genial “ Au revoir ,” de- 
voutly wish that we could remain until the sea should be calm as 
the proverbial mill-pond. But il faut partir . And the last im- 
pression we have of our day-and-a-bit in Jersey is the smiling 
face of the hotel manager, as he gracefully waves his hat and 
cries aloud, “ Bn voiture ! ’Urry ! ’Urry ! Allez ! Bn route ! ” 
And en route it is. Au revoir , M. Lotus Quinze 1 

The voyage, da capo, and worse than ever. 

Eight a.m. “ So early in the morning ! ” But for a cup of 
coffee, a bit of toast, a mere bite and sup, we are unbreakfasted. 
That line of Bon Gualtier’s occurs to me, “ The unbreakfasted 
turned blue.” There is safety (for me) only in the cabin, away 



TRIALS OF A NOVICE. 

1 SOMETHING MUST BE WRONG. THAT ’s THE THIRD TlME RUNNING 
I ’VE USED THIS CLUB ! ” 


from my fellow-men, who, as it is Saturday, are represented by a 
crowd of jovial holiday-makers. How brief is the merriment of 
the majority ! ! A few waves — a few big rolls (of the ship) for 
breakfast, and the crowd melts away, disappears to mysterious 
depths below, leaving on deck only a few incapables trying to 
shut their eyes to the stern (and for’ard) facts. "Farewell the 
tranquil mind ! ” 

Guernsey. — Comparative calm, and grand opportunity for 
breakfast. What a breakfast ! It is ten o’clock, and we sit down 
unsteadily, but determined, or perish in the attempt. Some- 
body has ordered “ steak and potatoes,” and the savoury d ; sh 
has just been brought in. I suggest to steward that “some- 
body ” cannot possibly manage an entire " steak and potatoes ” 
all to himself. Steward agrees with me : so will the steak and 
potatoes when I get them. Steward makes a dashing cut at the 
steak, much to the astonishment of the intending consumer, who, 
however, is willing to own that it is more than he can tackle, and 
so it is handed over to me. Never was steak so succulent ! never 
were potatoes so irresistible! And then — “ Some chicken, Sir? ” 
Certainly. Chicken be it. “ And to drink ? ” Brandy and soda ! 
Then we are giants refreshed, capable of enjoying ourselves on 
board the good ship, and compassionating Jffie miseries of others. 

The sun shines ; weather improves. We catch sight, of Wey- 
mouth ; then The Needles. “ Here we are again ! ” which seems 
to be the rallying cry of everyone on board reappearing from 
everywhere, and now thoroughly enjoying the remaining two 
hours’ sail on the comparatively tranquil Solent into the haven of 
Southampton Water! Even the Third Sandboy bas no fault to 
find with anything or anybody ; while we, the Other Two Sand- 
boys, are of opinion (with no extra charge) , that there are. not 
many better ways of spending a short ho-liday than by visiting 
Jersey, and, per Jersey, France, then back again, looking in at all 
the Channel Islands on the way. 

May such a chance, in excellent company, be ours! say the 
Three Sandboys. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE CREW OF 1898. 

[“ Sandow, the strong man, has offered to train the Cambridge crew on his own system, and undertakes to turn out such a crew as ha3 

not been seen for years ."—Daily Paper. ~\ 

Owing to their magnificent development and the consequent crowding of the Boat, but little headway could be 

MADE DURING THE RACE, AND AT THE MOMENT WHEN OXFORD WAS PASSING THE WlNNING-POST, THE ABOVE CREW WAS LABORIOUSLY 
ENDEAVOURING TO f< NEGOTIATE ” HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE! (OUR ARTIST’S APOLOGIES ARE DUE TO “BOW,” WHO, OWING TO THE 
EXIGENCIES OF SPACE, IS BUT PARTIALLY PORTRAYED. IT IS ONLY FAIR TO HIM TO SAY THAT IN BEAUTY AND PHYSIQUE HE IS IN NO 
WAY INFERIOR TO THE REST OF THE CREW !) 


GOOD-NIGHT ! 

September clouds the skies with grey, 

And cold winds shiver through the rose : 
Now swift and swifter every day 
Draws to its dark and destined close. 
But still, though wind and rain be keen. 
Still are the swaying branches green. 

For Summer has not yielded yet ; 

Still in stray gleams her tresses glow. 
But, ah ! with tears her face is wet, 

She lingers, hut she turns to go. 

And on the air her whisper dies — 

“ Farewell, damp earth and chilly skies ! ” 

So let her pass ; the shadows fall, 

I set the ruddy fire alight ; 

Its glamour flickers through the hall, 

A sober silence holds the night. 

And as I sit, dim shapes of air 
Appear and fade about my chair. 

And once again I pace with you 
Through that old city, grey and worn, 
Where hopes are high and hearts are true, 
And life a cheerful Summer mom ; 

In that serene, familiar place 
Where first I met you face to face. 

Small care we knew, we had no fear 
To mar our joy in earthly things. 

We trembled not, we did not hear 
The beating of the sable wings 
Of one that waited on the brink, 

“ The angel of the darker drink.” 

Oh ! joy too fresh and pure to last, 

Great days of friendship swiftly fled, 
Still to my mournful heart made fast, 
With me ye live, ye are not dead ! 

The hours that linked us man to man 
Outweigh a lifetime’s rounded span. 

Two years are gone, your welcome voice 
^ Makes music still to dull my pain. 

You smile and hid my heart rejoice, 

Your friendship cheers me yet again. 

I call you, and unchanged you stand, 

As first you stood and clasped my hand. 


And thus recalled at will, you prove 
That death is naught and fate is blind. 

Life’s brightness in your eyes, you move 
Through the clear chambers of my mind. 

This Nature grants, since death controls 

Our breath, but not the world of souls. 

I take old Omar from his shelf — 

He knew the stars, and much beside — 

‘‘Go; live your life, and be yourself. 

And take the gifts the gods provide.” 

Thus still his voice strikes on our ears 

Through twice four hundred rolling years. 

I shall not know what none may see, 

I cannot pierce beyond the stars; 

I let the whence and whither be, 

Nor beat vain wings against the bars. 

But blood still courses through my veins, 

And life is mine, and hope remains. 

And you, oh! friend of former days, 

Be with me, make my purpose strong. 

Still through the world’s encircling maze 
Help you my faltering steps along. 

The last flames flicker, fade and die, 

Good-night, dear friend, but not Good-bye. 


MEMS. FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AN 
IMPERIAL TOAST-MASTER. 

So many things to do that I must be 
more methodical. What with my pictures, 
my music, my preaching, my soldiering, 
my naval manoeuvring, and my travelling, 
I have scarcely time to arrange my 
thoughts about speechmaking. Shall jot 
down a few memoranda to assist me in an 
emergency. 

Rhenish Town . — Lots about the wine 
land, and what my family did in the past, 
with the usual peroration. 

English Field Marshal . — Talk about the 
“brave English Army.” It does as well as 
anything else, and doesn’t commit one to 
anything. Then, after five minutes, the 
customary peroration. 


Launching a Ship. — Get my brother to 
do this when I can. Better taste to let my 
name come from him. Still, I can. com- 
memorate the happy event at a distance. 
Mighty power on the sea. Going to outdo 
Trafalgar. This kind of stuff by the ton, 
and then the common-form peroration. 

Entertaining a Potentate. — Gush to any 
extent. Call him a War Lord, in, the hope 
that he will reply, u You ’re another.” As 
the chances are he won’t flatter me, wind 
up with the habitual peroration. 

Annoying Bismarck. — Easily do this by 
patronising him. In my speech announce 
my gracious intention of supplying him 
with a pint bottle of port, or half a dozen 
cambric handkerchiefs, or a Dukedom, or 
something of that sort. When I have 
secured two or three laughs, conclude with 
my old-fashioned peroration. 

Any occasion. — Safe to talk about my 
glorious grandfather — leave the pater out 
of it — and wind up as before. 

And now what is my peroration. Well, 
I need scarcely jot that down. All that I 
have to remember is that, whatever I may 
say about other people in the earlier parts 
of my speech, my peroration must be ex- 
clusively about myself. 

Always with us. — The Gentlewoman 
Journalist, on most intimate terms with 
Crowned and Semi-Crowned Heads of 
Europe ; knows the dressmakers of the 
better halves of the dynasties. 

The Speculator, who has bought two 
thousand shares in a Klondyke speculation, 
and asks you to lend him eighteenpence. 

The Cleric, without a living, who re- 
quires a little money wherewithal to pur- 
chase a parsonage. 

The Damsel, who is waiting for the 
return of her fiance from South Africa. 

Advice to Intending Tourists. — 
Where to stay ? A. At home. 
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CUB HUNTING. 

St^ut Party ( hunting by doctor's orders }. “ Tell me, Huntsman, in the event of your Dogs not killing any Foxes this 

MORNING, WILL YOU GIVE THEM ANYTHING TO EAT WHEN THEY GET HOME ? ” 


ABROAD IN THE AUTUMN. 

En Route, — On board the Ositend boat. Talk to two plump 
Prussians, probably tradesmen. Polite Prussians, as usual. 
They have crossed from Ostend for the day, and have spent four 
hours in Dover. But they have seen enough to be able to point 
out to- me various ridiculous features of English life. The soldiers 
wear their caps on one side, and carry walking-sticks. W under- 
bar! Foreign money is not accepted in England. The streets of 
Dover are very narrow. SchrecJclich ! The weather is bad, the 
sky is grey, <&c., <fcc. Also the German army is the finest in the 
world. Ja wold! 

Ostend is getting empty. It is chilly and mournful. One can 
imagine the feelings of the last visitor left in the place at the 
end of September, after the last bather has bathied, the last 
child has been dragged from his playground on the sand, and the 
last locataire has been blown out of the last occupied, verandah. 

I am glad to leave, to- avoid such a fate. Man in charge of 
hotel omnibus looks like a German. Am wondering what lan- 
guage, or languages, he speaks least unintelligibly, when he asks, 
“Vous allez a Nuremberg , Monsieur? ” . Ah, that’s all right. 
He speaks French. “You go' by tbe Vienna express,” be re- 
marks, on arriving at the station. Oh, well, if he likes to talk in 
English, that will do. So change to English. “ Dies ist auch 
Ihr Gepack?” he asks in the luggage office. Can’t stand that. 
Both of us can’t speak three languages at once. Twice three 
seems like six. Must stick to one. Gently intimate this to him, 
suggesting French, as we are in Belgium. .The poor man. is 
utterly confused. He is very obliging, he wishes to be polite, 
he tiies to do his best, but he is worse than ever. “Je vous 
apporterai votre Gepdck says he, “into the SchlafwagenP .1 
enter the station, I find the train, and soon after the linguistic 
genius follows me. “Hier ist le petit sac de voyage ,” be re- 
marks, with a pleasant smile, “ I put him. dans le Zug” Which 
he does. As the train starts he takes off his cap and says, “ Merci 
bien , Monsieur , gliichliche Iteise , good-bye. Mister.” 

Nuremberg . — Eight o’clock in the morning, steady rain, leaden 
sky, factory chimneys, fog. I scramble down the wet, slippery 


steps of the carriage, and find myself in a sooty, Gothic railway 
station. That is the last straw. Fifteen hours’ journey, slum- 
bers broken by bangs and whistles, and by a German who shares 
my compartment from Cologne to Wiirzburg (going to bed at 
midnight and getting up at five), fatigue, rain, gloom, factory 
chimneys, fog — one could stand them all, but tbe sooty Gothic 
railway station at eight in the morning unnerves one completely. 
The bravest might weep. Repress a rising sob, and hurry down 
into the crypt-, or whatever they call it. Is it here that they 
bury the defunct E Isenbahndirehtor ? Impossible to say. It 
looks like it. Hurry along, and get rapidly up the steps into the 
north aisle, and out into the churchyard. Ah, there is an omni- 
bus, which is not Gothic ! It carries me quickly away- 

Arrive at the hotel. It is an old building. Follow a waiter 
upstairs, round a corner, along a passage, up a winding staircase, 
round another corner, and along another passage. He opens a 
door. Perceive a dim obscurity. Enter, feeling my way.. At 
last make out in the gloom that it is a rather large room, with a 
very small window, facing the North, the^ walls being covered 
with a paper as nearly black as possible. What little light might 
have struggled in at the window is kept out by a black mass 
opposite — a sooty, fortified building, rising high above the hotel. 
I seem to reco gnis e it. Of course! It is the tower of our Law 
Courts. I shall never get away from them. 

Go out to see the town. It is still raining steadily. A morn- 
ing for a museum, Baedeker would say. So go to the Germanic 
Museum . Whichever way I go, I get into a dim, draughty 
corridor, lined with plaster casts of effigies from tombs. Tombs 
are bad enough, but plaster casts of them are worse. The whole 
museum is damp and drauehty. No- doubt .by some order of the 
police — an o rtspoj izeililhe Vorschrift — the windows are kept open 
until some fixed date, perbaos the last day of summer, according 
to the calendar. On this damp, chilly, November-like day the 
place suggests colds, neuralgia and toothache. Toothache ! In a 
country where a “Tooth-physician” operates in a “Tooth- 
studio”! No, thank you! So go back to the shelter of the 
hotel. Dinner at one, or even at half-past twelve, is better 
than that. Robinson the Hover. 
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THE MORE THE MERRIER ! 

(Extracts from the Private Correspondence of a Hostess .) 

[“ The custom of issuing formal invitations for one’s parties was given uj 
by many of the best hostesses last season.’’ — A Ladies' Journal f Sept. 21.] 

L 

.... And I think it ’s a really splendid idea, Ethel, and 1 
mean to act on it at once. If it proved successful in London, it 
ought to answer still better here at Dullington, where we know 
everyone. It will save heaps of trouble; sending out cards does 
take up so much time. So, as I mean to have a garden-party on 
Monday week, instead of writing invitations, I ’ve just sent a 
paragraph to the Dullington Sentinel !, saying that I shall be at 
home to my friends on that day. Uf course this plan makes 
provisioning rather difficult ; I must take care that there is 
enough to eat. 

H. 

. There was quite enough to eat, Ethel 1 Just fancy, I had pro- 
vided tea for about a hundred people, and only Mrs. Sttrleigh 
and Miss Spitfire came — not a soul besides ! Wasn’t it pro- 
voking ? And it was so awkward, because the Surleighs happen 
not to be on speaking terms with Miss Spitfire just now. 

III. 

I’m more annoyed than I can tell you! Lord Fitzacres 
accepted a special invitation in the kindest way, and turned up 
quite punctually. But, just as we were sitting down to dinner, 
there was a ring at the front door, and in walked that odious 
Mr. Rounderby, accompanied by his wife, two sons, and three 
-daughters. When I gazed at them in blank astonishment Mr. 
Botjnderby said, that they’d heard about my new plan of not 
sending out invitations, and, finding that Lord Fitzacres was 
coming over to dine, they’d settled to join our party! I was 
furious , Ethel, but what could I do P When I said that my plan 
didn’t apply to dinner-parties, all the Botjnderbys roared with 
laughter, and pretended to treat it as a joke. Of course there 
wasn’t enough dinner— -though there was enough to drink, too 
much, indeed, for Mr. Botjnderby. After dinner he slapped 
TJncle hard on the back (you know how particular he is!) and 


addressed him repeatedly as “ old cock ! ” Naturally Uncle was 
disgusted, and remarked audibly that Jack seemed to have picked 
up some very queer friends. Finally, Jack lost his temper, as 
well he might, and informed the Botjnderbys that, though we 
weren’t going to send out invitations for our next garden-party, 
they might consider themselves specially invited — to stop away. 
Mr. Bounderby used horrid language, and muttered something 
about “paying us out,” but he took himself and his family off, 
which was the great thing. But it was a most dreadful evening, 

IV. 

Ethel, I ’m not going to try my plan any longer, and when 
you ’ve heard about my second garden-party, you won’t be sur- 
prised. At first all seemed well, about eighty guests had come, 
including some of the smartest people in the county. I was re- 
ceiving them in the hall, when, to my amazement, Hopkins 
suddenly announced “ The Ancient and Undivided Order of 
Hippopotamuses ! ” I thought he had suddenly taken leave of his 
senses, and rushed to the front-door where he was standing — and 
beheld a crowd of about two hundred labourers, dressed out in 
red sashes, waving flags, and headed by a brass band! Before I 
had time to ask what in the world they were doing, their leader 
came forward and delivered a speech. He said that he and his 
“ brethren ” admired my democratic spirit, and acted on my ’int 
in the spirit in which it was offered. They had been doubtful 
where to hold their annual beanfeast, but Mr. Botjnderby had 
explained my new plan to 1 them, and had told them that I should 
be delighted to see them all at my garden-party. He added that 
the “ brethren ” took it kind of me, and would be proud to drink 
my ’ealthl As Jack is a member of the Parish Council, we 
couldn’t afford to offend them ; besides, I don’t think they would 
have gone if we had told them to. And, so my dear Ethel, they 
stayed till ten o’clock that night, by the end of which time they 
had picked all the flowers and fruit in the garden, smashed six 
cucumber-frames, and trodden the lawn bare. Of course- all my 
friends rushed off, and I expect none of them will ever come near 
me again ! Oh, why did I ever try this abominable plan ? Thanks 
to Mr. Bounderby’s revenge, I am the laughing-stock of the 
whole county. Pity your unhappy friend, . Ethel, and be warned 
by her fate never to try these social experiments. 
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SCHOOL-DAIS IN PRANCE. 

(A Memory recalled by “ The Martian”) 

I have been dipping into 1 The Martian , and although somewhat 
daunted by the prefatory futilities of the supposed narrator, and 
perplexed by the planetary complexities of the story, I had to 
succumb eventually, as, indeed, who could fail to succumb, to 
the breezy and delightful charm of .the real narrator, our lost 
fnend, George du Maurier. The beautiful and versatile Barty 
J osselin , I confess, leaves me cold where the fasc ina ti ng Trilby 
brought the tears to my eyes. It is the incidentals, the quaint 
and gossipy reminiscences, the flashes of insight that delight one 
here as in Trilby . And the style is the same, the simple, un- 
affected style of a clever and engaging man of the world who, 
having lived a pleasant life amongst pleasant people, possesses 
in perfection the art of conversation on paper. But it is not of 
the story itself or even of its style that I propose to speak. The 
account of “French school-life with which The Martian opens has 
aroused memories of certain school-days of my own that were 
passed in France, and it is on this subject that I have a few re- 
marks to make. 


Nearly thirty years ago it was my good fortune to spend 
some months, not at an. expensive private school such as Mr. 
du Maurier’s Institution Brossard seems to have been, but 
at a large French Lycee , or public school. Although I was a 
small boy I had been at a big English school (they used to take 
us there at a very tender age), and I had, therefore, some ex- 
perience of the manners and customs prevailing among English 
schoolboys. I did not know a word of French, and I cannot 
say that my feelings were particularly joyous when early on a 
cold winter’s morning I found myself plumped down amongst 
some thirty-five little French boys, who formed the Huitieme , 
or lowest class. Now supposing a little French boy had found 
himself amongst thirty-five little English boys, I doubt whether 
he -would have received a very kindly treatment at their hands. 
Even a freslily-arrived little English boy has to suffer much 


from his school-fellows. They ask him if he has. a sister, and 
what her name may be, and they receive his innocent answer 
with shouts of exultant derision. They ask him if his mother 
is fond of him, and receive with obdurate incredulity his affirma- 
tive answer. They make his life a burden to him if he wears 
an article' of clothing that is not conformable to> their ideas of 
correctness. They inquire as to the antecedents of his father, 
and express contempt if the parent’s calling does not satisfy 
their views on social exigencies. I remember two> very" small 
English schoolboys in the wordy warfare which preceded a 
fight, each shouting alternate, and, no doubt, equally false, 
imputations on the other’s male parent. “ You ’re the son of a 
butler,” said one, with withering scorn. “And you,” said the 
other, with a fine sense of repartee, “ are the son of a stationer.” 
Then they proceeded to fisticuffs, and blacked one another’s eyes. 
For one English boy to say to another, “ Your pater ’s a cad,” is 
always the last dread insult which immediately precedes 
bloodshed. 


But of this primitive, barbarous trait there was no trace 
amongst my French companions. The little English boy who 
had come amongst them was treated with the most delicate 
kindness and consideration. They all did their best to help 
him on, and as timei passed, and he was able to> recite his page 
or two from Fenelon without a mistake, and im a beautiful 
Bearnais accent (the Lycee y by the way, was at Pau), they 
showed as much pride in his achievement as they would have 
shown in any triumph of their own. The little boy who' sat on 
my left was the son of one of the local gendarmes . He wore a 
blue blouse, confined round his waist by a leather belt. The boy 
who sat on my right was the son of an spicier, and wore a dress, 
which amongst English schoolboys, would have served as a red 
rag to a herd of hulls. But I never heard any of the other boys, 
and many of them were the sons of gentlefolk, and were well- 
dressed, make a single depreciatory remark to either of these 
two with reference to the status of his father or the fashion of 
his clothes. I can still remember my astonishment at the. utter 
absence of chaff amongst these French boys. 


On the other hand, I must confess that on certain points of 
manners the behaviour of these boys left something to be desired. 
In the class-room they all spat with a disgusting frequency and 
regularity. At the end of the morning there was a hateful pool 
on the floor at the feet of every boy. Organised games did not 
exist. Even the rounders, of which Mr. du Maurier speaks, 
were unknown. In the play-ground, those boys who were not 
wandering about aimlessly or playing at horses., were always 
assiduously engaged at marbles. There were several English hoys 
amongst us, and I remember that we tried to introduce cricket. 
But we failed miserably, chiefly, I think, owing to the size, shape, 
and weight of the two bats supplied to us by a local carpenter, 
who had endeavoured faithfully to base himself upon our descrip- 
tion of the implement. We gave up the attempt to describe the 
splice, and the bats we obtained were perfectly solid. 


Every English hoy was credited with a complete knowledge 
of all the details of boxing. We were supposed to be blood- 
thirsty and terrible fighters, and no French boy of our own size 
ever willingly engaged in an altercation., much less in a con- 
test, with one of us. I still seem to 1 see one determined fight 
between two of our French companions. They rushed at one 
another with yells and shouts. Fouque seized Duval by both 
his ears, whilst Duval clutched at Fouque’s throat — he could 
not seize his hair because it was cropped. Then they began to 
shake and kick one another. Upon them thus shaking, cling- 
ing, and kicking came one of the^ masters, a Pole, of immense 
size and forbidding aspect. He seized them by their heads, tore 
them apart; and then dosed his arms with a determined sweep. 

I can still hear the resounding collision of those two little bullet- 
heads. There was no further fighting on that day. 

We were day-boys — externes, and so far as I remember we had 
to be at school for the day’s work before 8 a.m. Sometimes we 
went to early school breakfast, which consisted simply of a great 
chunk of bread and a bowl of coffee or cocoa. Then came the 
mid-day meal, and at four o’clock a servant with a large basket , 
went round the play-ground distributing more chunks of bread. • 
This was called our gouter. Of the evening meal I can say t 
nothing, because I never shared in it. Thursday and Sunday 1 
were whole holidays, and on those days we used to see the ‘ 
boarders ( internes ) dressed in their kipis and their uniform coats 
parading two and two in a long and melancholy line under the eye ‘ 
of an usher. Still, we enjoyed ourselves, as boys will anywhere, 
and our enjoyment reached its height when a perfectly baseless 
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rumour went abroad to the effect that the English hoys had 
leagued themselves together in order to create a coup d'etat in 
the school, and to commit I know not what atrocities on the un- 
offending French. Our well-known skill as boxeurs added an 
element of terror to this re port. 

One ot the English hoys made a certain amount of progress 
with his French, for after being at school three weeks he wrote 
home the following letter : — 

Mon cher PAPA,-—Quand je vous ai vu pour la derniere fois, 
vous avez dit a moi que lorsque je vous ecrirai tout seul une 
lettre frangaise, vous voulez donne a moi dix francs, mais je 
ne les attends pas pour cette lettre. Nous sommes to us dans 
la plus bien sant6 et nous esperons que vous etes la meme chose. 
Nous aimons le Lycee, mais nous n’aimons pas nous lever. Le 
pere du proviseur est mort hier, il avait cent ans. Je vous assure 
que j’ai ecrit moi meme cette lettre. Adieu, mon cher papa. 

Votre Fils Cheri. 

THE ETHICS OE HOUSE-CHANGE. 

{Rules laid down by Peregrine NomadA 

1. When taking a new domicile accept the word of the land- 
lord that the drains are in first-rate condition. 

2. Buy the fixtures of the late tenant at a price over and above 
that which would provide brand-new articles, such as Venetian 
blinds, linoleum, stair-rods, and door-scrapers. 

3. Always warehouse your furniture while negotiations, con- 
ducted on the Constantinople or Sultan principle, are going on 
between yourself and the landlord; one, two, or even three 
house-agents being the accredited diplomatists. 

4. Employ an experienced decorator, with customary assist- 
ant#, and especially a hoy with dirty hands, to- hang new wall- 


papers and execute various manoeuvres connected with paint and 
whitewash. K possible, have a good piano in the drawing-room 
for the artists to 1 stand upon and use as a dinner-table or side- 
board for pewter-pots. 

5. Engage a reliable charwoman (with or without assistant) to 
thoroughly purify the house after imploring the dustman to call 
for the leavings of the late tenant. Mem . — These personages 
must be mollified with bottled beer at no- regular but. very fie- i 
quent intervals. They are in nine cases out of ten in unholy 
alliance . 

6. Endeavour to get the latch-key, about which the diploma- 
tist 'house-agents are as ignorant as the Emperor of China, they 
effecting their entrance into the dwelling by some burglarious 
method through the kitchen or scullery window. . The late tenant 
has usually taken the key as a souvenir of his sojourn. 

7. Provide for the late tenant’s cat, which has been left be- 
hind, and refuses to quit the premises. . 

8. During repairs be prepared to receive calls not only from all 
the local tradesmen, who have been forewarned of your advent, 
but also greet with joy the rate, water, and gas collectors, who 
won’t believe that you are not the late tenant. 

9. Overawe the local postal authorities by representing your- 
self as a friend of their chief at St. Martin’s le Grand, and con- 
strain them into not bombarding you with letters and circulars 
addressed to the late tenant. 

10. Make friends with the police of the neighbourhood, and 
invite them to tea, supper, or breakfast, with your female ser- 
vants on. arrival. 

Mem .— By adopting this course you may perhaps prevent 
tramps from “dossing” in your yet unoccupied chambers. A 
bottle of Scotch or Irish whiskey placed in a convenient cup- 
board materially aids the researches of the constabulary. 

11. Lastly, if you only inhabit a convenient dog-kennel— 
stick to it. 
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SPORTIVE SONGS. 

A Cavalier having heard that h n 's Mistress has 
accvsed him of being 1 * * ‘ so-and-so ^ ” expostulat s 
with her . 

The leaves are turning very brown, 

The year is waning fast, 

The heather fades upon the down, 

The beechwood’s thick with mast, 
The acorns strew the golden glades 
"Where bracken makes the glow ; 

The Winter ’s coming, Autumn fades ; 
And we are — “So-and-so.” 

Amid these trees with shedding leaves 
I yet can hear your voice, 

Fresh as the song the throstle weaves 
To make mankind rejoice. 

I yet can trace the path you trod 
With f airiest of “ go.” 

Your dainty feet! It ’s passing odd 
That we are — “So-and-so.” 

That little tiff ! Did I begin 
The words that caused our strife P 
If so, give me the cause of sin, 

And make me hate my life ! 

The days of Spring cannot return, 
Those days we loved to- know, 

Amid the fresh and fragrant fern ; 

But now we’re — “So-and-so.” 

I could not help my jealous eyes, 

Nor check my jealous tongue. 

Did you my love so much despise, 

That back my love you flung P 


No ! I would fain believe that you 
Are still my dearest foe ; 

That you know I am loyal, true, 
And not just — “So-and-so.” 


REGRETS EN ROUTE. 

{By our Blas6 Contributor.) 

That I missed so many chances of doing 
something more or less novel on the con- 
tinent. 

That I did not try a cup of coffee on 
Dover Pier before starting for Calais. 

That I avoided the smoke-room when 
the steamboat passed through a choppy 
sea mid Channel. 

That I did not “declare” something to 
the douane , to see what would come of it. 

That I did not stay a day at St. Pol, and 
then take the slow train to Boulogne, 
stopping an hour or so at each of the 
interim stations. 

That I did not go to a third-rate hotel 
on the wrong side of the Seine to find out 
what it was like. 

That I didn’t do the Bois de Boulogne 
in a fog. 

That I left Paris without seeing Pere- 
la-Chaise in a Scotch mist. 

That I did not rid© a horse in Venice. 

That I neglected to spend a couple of 
days in the Catacombs in Rome. 

That I refused to picnic on the top of 
the Tower of Pisa under an umbrella. 


That I neglected to return to Marseilles 
by a cargo-boat. 

That I followed no system at Monte 
Carlo. 

That I went out in summer clothing at 
Nice. 

That I took the train up the Rhine in- 
stead of one of the lumbering steam-boats. 

That I overslept myself at the summit 
of the Rigi, instead of catching cold under 
a blanket. 

That I followed the system of Mark 
Tapley without attempting cheerfulness. I 

Finally, that when I was in Japan, I did 
not save myself further boredom by per- 
sonally patronising “ the happy despatch.” 


A SUDDEN CHANGE. 

Fond Mother {to her Small Boy ) .— 

My gentle pet ! Not seven ! 
Among the gifts of heaven 
Priceless I rank you ! 

So strong I So- gentle ! ! There ! 

My sweet ! ! 

Let go my hair ! 1 
Or else — I ’ll spank you 1 


“ Captain Lord. Charles Beresford has 
been promoted to be Admiral.” 4 ‘Admi- 
rable ! ” says Echo, which in this case is 
I vox populi. 




A HOME QUESTION. 

General Bull. “ MI MEN ABE DOING SPLENDIDLY ! I ” 

Colonel Punch (Bead of the Intelligent! Department). “YES, SIR, THEY ALWAYS DO. BUT— IS THE ‘FORWARD POLICY ’ WORTH AL 
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PAX A LA MODE. 

[“ Though we are the most peace-loving nation 
in the world, our army is almost always at war 
somewhere.”— Lord Wolseley at Glasgow.] 

Monday . — Must get on with my article. 

First line : “ There is nothing like ” 

Of course 1 Interrupted just as I am in 
the mood. Took up my revolver and made 
a night of it. 

Tuesday . — Rather sharp fighting. Some- 
thing more than an affair of outpost. How- 
ever, came through it without a scratch. 
Promotion usually tardy ; quick just now. 
Get back to my article — have my heart in 

the subject. “ There is nothing like ” 

Again! There go the bugles! In for it 
until to-morrow 1 

'Wednesday. — Close shave yesterday. 
Nearly knocked over by that last rush. 
However, came out of it all right. Now 
once more to that article — quite my view 

of the subject. “ There is nothing like ” 

Bang 1 Same old game ! Sabre and pistol ! 
Well, it ’s good fun ! 

Thursday . — Yes; really precious hard 
work. Gave a good acco'unt of them, for 
all that. Those star shells first-rate. 
Could see the beggars coming, and pot 
them. But must get back to my article. 
Pressed for time. No doubt about it. 

“There is nothing like ■” Provoking! 

There they go again! Believe the risings 
are subsidised by a rival publisher ! 

. Friday . — Lost a goomsh number last 
night. Surgeons have their work cut out 


for them. Well, they will be better em- 
ployed than in drilling their orderlies. And 
now for my article. “There is nothing 
like ” Again they go ! Bugles ! An- 

other brush with the enemy ! 

Saturday. — First-rate fighting yesterday. 
But now 1 will do my article. Everything 

ready. “ There is nothing like ” Again ! 

Shot and shell ! Off we go ! 

Sunday. — No fighting to-day. At least, 
there shouldn’t be. Now to my opinion, 
“There is nothing like peace.” Crash! 
Bang ! Wanted again l “ There is nothing 
like peace.” Quite so, and to round it off 
haply, write it thus, “ There is nothing like 
peace — anywhere ! ” 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

A flavour of the peculiar humour of 
Dickens, and a spice of the melodramatic 
power of Wilkie Collins are to be found 
in W. W. Jacobs’ two stories, The Skipper’s 
Wooing and The Brown Man’s Servant , 
respectively, bound together in one book, 
recently published by Pearson, Ltd. The 
first of these is in the delightful vein of 
i the same author’s Many Cargoes . But, 
amusing a* it is, — there are plenty of 
“ laughs ” in it, a rare quality in any author 
now-a^days, — it would have been con- 
siderably improved had it been less evi- 
dently spun out. The second story seems 
as if it had been originally intended to be 
the exciting prologue of a startling romance 
which the author had suddenly found him- 


self disinclined or unable to- finish. Mr. 
Jacobs should continue it, and give us the 
thrilling story of The Lost Diamond , or 
whatever title he liked to give the con- 
tinuation of the tale. Anyhow, every 
reader will, like the recipient of Sam 
Weller’s artistic love-letter, “wish as there 
were more of it.” The Baron de B.-W. 


KINGHORN AN’ LUNNON. 

( A Comparison.) 

The sichts we Ve seen ! The punds my wife 
Has spent instead o’ bankit ! 

But eh ! we ’re back in bonny Fife, 

Sae let the Lord be thankit ! 

An’ Lunnon ? Weel, ye ken, it ’s gay 
An’ busy, nicht an’ mom, man, 

An’ there ’s a pickle f ouk — but eh ! 

It ’s no — it ’s no Kinghom, man. 

Ye ’ll wanner on, an’ on, an’ on, 

Through miles an’ miles o’ men, man, 
An’ yet in a’ the crood like yon 
There ’s a de’il a face ye ’ll ken, man. 
Na! Lunnon ’s oot the warl’, ye see, 

For look ye, I ’ll be sworn, man, 

Sic unco things could never be 
In ceevilised Kinghorn, man. 

The shops ? Ou, aye, there ’s shops indeed, 
But faith, they ’re rale unhaundy : 

Ane keeps yer butter, ane yer breid. 

An’ yet a third yer braundy. 

Noo here, gin ye be wantin’ oucht, 

Boots, butcher’s meat or com, man, 
Shag, bonnets, breeks, they ’ll a’ be boucht 
Thegither in Kinghom, man. 

The fashions ? Weel, ye ken, we saw 
A wheen o’ giddy hussies 
Paradin’ in their duddies braw 
Upon the cars an’ ’busses. 

But dinna think owre much o’ yon, 

For sure as I am bora, man, 

For style, it ’s no a patch upon 
Our fioo’er show at Kinghom, man. 

An’ then sic ignorance ! Losh me, 

I ’m feared ye ’ll no can doot it, 

But nane kent whaur Kinghom micht be. 
Nor onything aboot it. 

’Tis awfu’ ! Yet ’twad seem to ca’ 

For peety mair than scorn, man, 

For mind ye, ’tisna gi’en to a’ 

To live aboot Kinghorn, man. 

Addition and Considerable Subtrac- 
tion. — There is a very pleasant club at 
Earl’s Court in the gardens, known to most 
Londoners as The Old Welcome Club, 
within whose hospitable precincts the 
charms of Maitre Dan Godfrey’s band, 
making sweet music in a pavilion of the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition Gardens, can be 
thoroughly and calmly enjoyed. Of course, 
every visitor there is welcomed with a 
genuine old welcome. But supposing the 
letter “ C ” were prefixed ! ! What a change 
there would be! Imagine the delights of 
a “ Cold Welcome Club ! ” Fancy what the 
“Strangers’ Room” in such a club would 
be like ! And with what freezing politeness 
the members would greet one another! 
“ The Icicles, or The Cold Welcome Club,” 
— that should be the title. Everyone 
wearing his hair d la cheveux de freeze. 
“ Chili ” pickles only allowed at luncheon, 
and of course nothing hut cold meats, 
birds, and vegetables. At 7.30 p.m.. Club 
dinner joint, “ The Cold Shoulder.” 

The Sort of French Leave we should 
appreciate. — Leave us alone. 








THE GREAT “SERVANT DIFFICULTY.” 

QUITE BIGHT. The DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING BELIABLE “ COOK-GENEBALS ” WAS ALREADY ACUTELY FELT IN THE REMOTEST TlMES. “FRINGES 

and “Followers” were then, as now, fruitfel sources of trouble between Mistress and Maid! 
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THE NEW DRAMA AT OLD DRUE 7. 

First and foremost congratulations to Messrs. Raleigh and 
Hamilton, authors, secondly, to Mr. Arthur Collins, Managing 
Director of Old Drury, and then to the company generally on the 
success, thoroughly deserved., of The White Heather. “Come 
heather ! Come heather ! Come heather ! ” and that the public 
responds to the invitation is evident from the crowded, almost 
over-crowded state of the house, which is, nightly, quite a “ con- 
gested district.” 

The melodrama is remarkable for three things. First, its 
capital dialogue (when not melodramatic ) ; secondly, for the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Henry Neville as a smiling villain of the 
yellowest-reddest dye ; thirdly, for the excellent musical- 
histrionic assistance of Mr. Glover in the orchestra ; and 
lastly, for the admirable acting of Mrs. John Wood, which is 
beyond all praise. Were all the iron-work machinery to collapse 
(as in fact one night it did, and the theatre had to be closed) , 
the drama could go on, as its mainstay, its chief support, is 
Wood. Subtract Mrs. John Wood, and pop goes this melo- 
drama. When Mrs. Wood, at the end of the Battersea Park 
scene, takes the heroine to her arms, to the intense delight of 
entire audience, and after seating her in her carriage, delivers a 
speech on the domestic virtue ( of woman, finishing up by an 
appeal to everyone as to “ what is the proper place for woman ? 
and answering her own question by shouting to her coachman, 
“Home!” there is universal cheering for the space of nearly 
two minutes, during which time “all mortal shapes are lost in 
gloom,” for the house is enveloped in Cimmerian darkness, 
and only the shadowy form of the musical magician, Mr. 
Glover, is faintly visible, as, baton in hand, he urges his wild 
demon orchestra, who are struggling, with all their powers of 
wind and string, against the deafening applause that only sub- 
sides when the bright gas-light once again illumines the stage, 
showing a new scene, and the audience, hushed unwillingly into 
an expectant calm, find themselves gazing on the heavily-fur- 
nished, crimson-dyed abode of the supremely wicked nobleman, 
the scowling, smiling Neville, and prepare themselves for in- 


trigue that is to grow more and more diabolically interesting 
every minute. 

Alas! Poor Mr. Henry Neville, the once gay, chivalric, 
breezy cavalier! has it come to this? that, in becoming a wily 
aristocrat, he is forced to get himself severely, yet popularly, 
disliked by a Drury Lane audience, within sound of the curtain- 
raising bell of the Olympic Theatre, where once he was cheered 
to the echo as the long-suffering ticket-of-leave man ! And what 
a finish to a glorious career! To be attired in a diver’s dress, 
to have his mobile features and fiery eyes entirely hidden under 
a diver’s helmet about the size of a huge comic pantomime head, 
which has not even the stupidly fixed humorous (or otherwise) 
expression that a pantomime mask is condemned in perpetuity 
to wear, and thus attired he is let down into the depths (what a 
“ let down ” it is !), there to struggle with ropes, but with no lines 
to say, to grope about in an aimless kind of way, to be attacked 
by another diving demon, his very counterpart, as humorously 
attired as himself, and finally to have his wind-pipe (that is, the 
pipe through which the wind i3 supplied to the diver) cut, and 
to fall without a last dying speech, without a word, without a 
curse, for no expression of hate or of any other sentiment can he 
sem under that porpoise-like diver’s helmet 1 To think, too, that 
this melancholy end should raise just an audible titter among i 
the audience, which might even swell into a guffaw were it not 
that the man in the^Light place, ’yclept Mr. Glover, ener- ! 
getically comes to the rescue, and commanding a great banging, | 
and boc ming, and whacking, and hurrying and scurrying up and 
down the octaves, drowns all other sounds, and gives to the 
expiring, and perspiring, Henry Neville, a final blow, with, as 
it were, the big drum-stick, and there’s an end of the Wicked 
Nobleman ! 

How the boat which brought poor Henry Neville ascends 
Heavenwards (quite a wonder of the deep!) ; how, in another 
scene, “Boulter’s Lock” walks off -bodily by itself how the 
missing man is found by a reprobate white-haired solicitor ; how 
Miss Beatrice Lamb just escapes having a very good part as 
l female villain, but is cruelly nipped in the bud by the authors, 
who found they had no more time to spare ; how nice Miss Pattie 
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“ GUNNING WITH A SMELL DOG.” 

(B. Jonathan , Esq., having missed a Bare , the Bog drops to the shot) 

B. J. {scornfully). “Call that a good Dawg? I reckon he 
ain’t worth Candy ! When the Beast ’s sitting, he stands 

AND LOOKS AT HIM ; AND WHEN HE RUNS AWAY, HE LIES DOWN AND 
LOOKS AT Me ! ” 

Browne looks in a peculiarly unobtrusive white knickerbocker 
cycling-costume ; how self-effacing is the unfortunate heroine, 
Miss Kate Rorke, with not much to say and still less to do ; how 
. life-like is the Stock Exchange scene ; how supremely good is the 
very tall lover, Mr. Dawson Mil ward, whose motto should be, 
“Love me little, love me long 55 ; how striking is the performance 
) of the diving Myles-na-Coppaleen sort of t’other lover, Mr. 

‘ Robert Loraine ; how excellently played are all the minor parts, 
it is impossible, within these limits, to recount. • But thinking 
over it, it is difficult to imagine what the fate of this melodrama 
might have been but for the vigorous, timely, and tunely assist- 
ance of Hand-and-Glover in the Orchestra, and the quite in- 
valuable services of Mrs. Wood on the stage. Everybody will 
I flock to the Lane to see the Wood. 

| SKETCHES IN LONDON. 

i II.— In My Lady's Chamber. 

Mr. m.d Mrs. Wilton have been married six years ; they are quite de- 
voted to cne another; there are , however, two small clouds on the 
matrimonial horizon . One is on Mr. Wilton’s sidi, a fitful but 
determined predilection for occasionally passina the $rca*er part of 
the night in talking Socialism with a Fabian friend — a recreation to 
which his wife entertains an unsurmounl able objection; while, on the 
other hand, Mrs. Wilton has a violent but as yet ungraMfied desire 
to hold a stall at a Fancy Fair ; the one amusement against which 
Mr. Wilton has a rooted prejudice. The scene opens at three o'clock 
in the morning in Mrs. Wilton *s Louis Seize bedroom. It is one of 
the occasions on which Mr. Wilton has ignored her disapproval of 
his Socialistic views. Feigning a reverie , and, with what she calls 
hti“ irri'atino absent glare” he had fled, vaguely , to the house of 
M-e democratic friend . She has sVpt comfortably since 9 *30, and on 
being awoke by the sound rf the hall-door at three , she rises hastily , 
fresh for the discussion. She is seated on a curved sofa , in a pink- 
flowered dressing-gown , , her golden hair in a plait tied with black 
ribbon, pretending to knit something undecided for her little boy. By 
the rose-shaded light she wears an expression of holy, saint-like resig- 
nation that is decidedly unsuittd to her rather babyish feature*. Mr. 
Wilton enters very softly in evening dress. He darts rn seeing her ; 
regretting that he has put bach his watch two hours on the chance of 


her being awake , when he notices her little Stores clock ticking rather 
reproachfully on the table , side by side with a circular about the Home 
for Deserving Cats , and also a list of the Lady Patronesses of the 
Bazaar to be held , shortly , at the Vutoria Hall. . Mr. Wilton is 
about a year older than his wife , fair and boyish-looking . His name 
is Theodore ; hers is Muriel. 

Theodore ( with self-reproach concealed under assumed anger). 
Muriel ! what on earth have you been doing ? 

Murid (sweetly). W T aiting for you, dear. As I couldn’t sleep, 
I thought it best to do a little work for Baby. 

Theodore (steeling himself). This is absurd — childish! How 
often have I requested you not to sit up ? Go to bed at once ! 
(He yawns.) 

Muriel. Oh, Theodore! do you really think it worth while? 
Baby will expect me to. play with him when he comes down at 
seven. And it is rather late — isn’t it? 

Theodore (bursting into an explosion, prepared beforehand in 
case of a scene , with a view to obtaining his liberty once for all — 
but not waiting for his cud). There! That’s the way! That is 
how wives make their husbands wretched with these continual 
reproaches 

Muriel (apologetic) . I beg your pardon, Theodore. I thought 
it would seem rude not to notice you coming in. I really only 
said it was late out of politeness. 

Theodore. Then you carry your manners to excess. , 

Muriel (in a self-denying tone). It doesn’t matter, my sitting 
up a little late. I knew you were happy. Besides., I should have 
had time to rest a little in the day before your mother’s dinner, 
if the Clavering girls weren’t coming to lunch. However, never 
mind, dear. If your mother says I’m pale, I can always say I 
have a headache — can’t I ? 

Theodore (touched and disarmed , but determined to finish the 
explosion). You know, Muriel, it is just that constant fault- 
finding, these scenes, that drive a man to prefer other hearths to 
his own. [Takes flower out of his coat. 

Muriel (in surprised voice). Really! I thought you dined at 
Mr. Ral ston’s ; and I ’m sure his hearth is perfectly hideous — 
the most horrible tiles, representing nursery rhymes. I can’t 


and losing ground.) I got into a discussion, dear. I’m sorry if 
I was late. (Pause.) Look here ! You shall have those furs you 
wanted. Would you like them? 

Muriel . Oh! no. I couldn’t take them. Thank you very 
much, dear, all the same. I’m having my chinchilla done up. 

Theodore (rather relieved, mildly) . Oh ! you ’d better have them. 

Muriel. Theodore, if you really want to please me — Lady 
Gwendoline has written to me again about the bazaar 

Theodore (frowninq). What bazaar? I never heard of it. 

Muriel (pathetically and appealingly). For the Home for De- 
serving Cats ! They want me to hold a stall — a flower-stall. Do 
let me ! Dear Theodore ! 

Theodore (firmly). No ! There I draw the line ! I have always, 
had a particular dislike to— to my wife going about begging 
people to buy from her — selling to strangers ! Never ! 

Muriel. But I wouldn’t, really — I wouldn’t sell a thing, dear! 
And it ’s for such a good charity. I was brought up to be kind to 
a nim als. The whole thing is simply to amuse the cats. 

[A tear. Theodore wavers. 

Theodore. And a fancy-dress, I suppose ? 

Muriel. Well, dear, everyone ’s going to wear them. And I’m 
afraid I should attract attention if I wore an ordinary dress. I 
don’t t hink , myself, it ’s very wise to single oneself out for remark 
in that sort of way in a public place — do> you ? Mamma was always 
so particular about anything of that sort, so perhaps I’m over- 
sensitive about it. And it’s a very simple little dress. Just a 
little skirt, you know. • No train or anything showy. 

Theodore (tired) . I disapprove strongly, Muriel. 

Muriel (kissing him, delighted) . Oh ! thank you, dear 1 How 
sweet of you ! It is so nice to feel one ’s doing a little good m 
the world. Besides, of course I wouldn’t hold any stall but a 
flower-stall — that ’& so different. Lady Gwendoline will be 
pleased. Dear Theodore ! And now, promise me never to go and 
talk socialism with Mr. Ralston again ! 

Theodore (asleep). Never! I swear it 1 [ Curtain . 

Pat’s True Breakfast Chronometer. — “Sure, me stomach 
in the early morning is as good as a watch to me. I always know 
when it wants £ something to abef ” 

i 

The Cry of the Colonies. — York, you are wanted ! 
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TRIALS OF A NOVICE. 

Brown , “I wish I had the moral courage to go home!” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In Kedar’s Tents (Smith, Elder) is a 
story by which Mr. Merriman more firmly 
establishes a still fresh but brilliant repu- 
tation. It bustles along through scenes 
full of local colour, this time the palette 
supplied from Spain, a country he seems 
to know intimately. The tale is full of 
adventure, and, happily, it is carried on 
by real men and w-omen. Of the two 
sexes the author is, in this instance, more 
successful with his men than his women. 
Padre Concha , the priest, who ought to 
have been a soldier ; Conception Vara, 
the light-hearted guide ; General Vincent, 
the Royalist leader ; and Fred Conyngliam , 
the hero of the book, who- lounges in an d 
out of direful dilemmas, are each in their 
diverse ways admirable. Conyngliam, by 
the way, reminds my Baronite of an old 
and dear friend, Fred Burnaby. It is 
doubtless accidental; but if Mr. Merri- 


man had chanced to have been intimately 
acquainted with the gallant horseman of 
Khiva, the unconventional Colonel of the 
Blues, suspicion would become a certainty. 
It is part of the coincidence that Fred 
Burnaby spent some months in Spain 
fighting for Don Carlos. 

In Shahspeare the Boy (Chatto and 
Windus), Mr. Rolfe has pursued a very 
ingenious plan. An earlier author, in an 
analogous dilemma, took his fence at a 
stride. “ Snakes in Iceland ” was the head- 
ing of his chapter. “There are none,” 
comprehended its contents. Mr. Rolfe, 
proposing to record what is known of Shak- 
spe are’s boyhood, might honestly have 
fulfilled his task by writing, “Nothing.” 
As a matter of fact, he produces a pleasant, 
picturesque work of over 200 pages, lim- 
ning a vivid picture of daily life at Stratford 
during the term of Shakspeare’s boyhood. 
Having done this, all that remains is to 
surmise that “little William” saw this, 
or must have heard that, and there you 


are. There are many illustrations, in- 
cluding a portrait of a saintly boy, which 
may (or may not) be reproduced from a 
photograph taken as “we may imagine 
young William wending his way to the 
Grammar School for the first time on a May 
morning in 1571.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells should have given 
himself more time, and thought, for the 
development of a very original idea. The 
Invisible Man (published by Pearson, 
Limited) is amusingly written, and here 
and there its reader will pause to indulge 
in audible guffaw or irresistible chuckle. 
But the fanciful tale is not well worked out, 
the interest soon ceases, and what should 
have been from first to last a screamingly 
extravagant absurdity, gradually fizzles 
out in tragic splutter. Despite this, the 
story is well worth reading. 

As to Mr. Hall. Caine’s new book, The 
Christian , all I can find to say, to those 
hesitating whether to read it or not, is, — 
If you have absolutely nothing at all to do ; 
if you have no newspapers, no library, no 
books of any sort (including Bradshaw’s 
Guide) ; if there be no pack of cards handy, 
or even a solitaire board ; if, on a pouring 
wet day, you are dying for want of some- 
thing to irritate' you into healthy action, 
then, should you discover a copy of The 
Christian anywhere about, take it up 
and try it. Impossible to answer for 
the consequences, but if you are of an iron 
will and able to control your passions, up 
to a certain point, you will, despite the 
wretched weather, pull on your thickest 
boots, struggle into your driest water- 
proof, and rush out of the house as if you 
were Abel running away from Caine. 
Everyone to his taste, and it is reported 
that the hook has had a wonderful sale. 
Certainly, if this be so, the sale is indeed 
wonderful, and the fact shows how bad the 
weather must have been in various parts 
of the country. By the way, can any one 
of its “fifty thousand” readers, including 
Dean Farrar, who apologises for the au- 
thor and quite loses whatever point there 
may be in the story, explain why it is 
called The Christian ? 

The Baron de B.-W. 


AN EVIDENT MISPRINT. 

A well-known journalist has invented a 
hair-restorer, which bears the designation 
of “Tatcho,” said to be Romany for 
“ genuine.” Surely this is all a mistake — 
it should he “Thatcho-.” 

Tatcho ! Tatcho ? 

Buy a batch O, 

With despatch O, 

Touch the patch 0, 

Just a scratch O, 

Then you catch O, 

And you hatch O, 

In a snatch O, 

Hard to match O, 

Brand-new thatch 0 1 


Musical Medicine. — It has recently 
been discovered that sick folk can he 
musically treated with advantage. Of 
course, they take the tonic sol-fa. 

A Royal Nursery Rhyme. 
There was a young King of Siam, 

Who cried, “ All for knowledge I am.” 

So he roamed to the West, 

Where he studied with zest. 

Put all things to the test, 

Ate and drank of the best, 

As he cried, “ Well, a student must cram 1 ” 
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THE KAISERS SABBATH. 


forbidding indulgence in shooting, dancing, play- 
acting, and similar recreations, on a Sunday. In 
the next column of the paper in which this edict is 
published, there is an account of the Kaiser’s 
shoot with the Emperor of Austria at Totis on the 
previous Sabbath.] 

Had I been bom in William’s land 
By some malicious lot, 

To bless his bust, or lick the dust 
Whereon his chargers trot — 

Were I, in fact, of German make, 

Which, thanks to luck, I ’m not ; 

1 5 d sing a grace composed by him 
Each time I broke my bread, 

And every night sit up and cite 
His latest speech in bed, 

And have his allegory hung 
Beside my slumbering head. 

I ’d go, to ease his mighty heart, 

Serenely to the block, 

And toast his name and fabulous fame 
Above my final bock, 

Remarking in my gaoler’s ear, 

“ Hoch to the Kaiser, hoch 1 ” 

I ’d face the axe, or rope, or else 
The new electric gear, 

And prior to death, though short of breath, 
TJplift a loyal cheer, 

And shout terrifically, like 
The Dying Grenadier. 


How any sheep of all the flock 
Marked by the Kaiser’s brand 
Can care to brave the lightest wave 
Of that majestic hand, 

Is more, considerably more, 

Than I can understand. 

Yet there is one so brazen-faced, 

A hold Westphalian he, 

Who rudely went, without consent, 

And issued a by-decree, 

A private Sunday law to suit 
His own locality. 

“ None shall,” he said, " on Sabbath-day 
Indecorously run 

To skittles or dance or games of chance, 
Or shooting with the gun, 

Nor kill of even dogs so much 
As just a little one.” 

For here, with other sports profane, 

A tendency was found 
To hunt the big domestic pig, 

The pig so ripe and round, 

That makes the ba,nu that make the name 
Westphalia world-renowned. 

Now in the Mail that gave the law 
Some daring local wits 
Described their Lord as having scored 
With many marvellous hits, 

While he and Francis Joseph broke 
The Sabbath-day to hita. 

All through the holy, peaceful hours 
They chased the secular stag. 


The steeples rang ; they answered “ Bang ! ” 
They didn’t care a rag ; 

By vesper-time the two had made 
A most stupendous bag. 

Now if (a dread hypothesis) 

The War-Lord should incline 
Westphalia’s way some Sabbath-day 
To shoot a herd of swine, 

I ’m pleased to> think the President 
His fate will not be mine. 

Publishers, printers, devils and 
The staff that ran the Mail , 

The actual scribe and all the tribe 
That bad the thing on sale, 

Will be accommodated in 
The journalistic gaol. 

And so I say. when thinking on ! 

My free (it futile) lot, 

And dreaming how my bones by now 
In dungeon-keeps would rot — 

“ Some men are made in Germany, 

I thank my luck I ’m not.” 

At the Cosmopolitan Club. 

British Politician (to Teutonic guest). 
This is what we call a by-eleotion at 
Barnsley. 

Teuton . Potztausend ! but I had, more- 
over my imagined that bribery and cor- 
ruptiveness no longer were permitted at 
your voting polls! 

[Eas to be instructed by means of an Anglo- 
| German Dictionary . 
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THE SEVEN STAGES OF LITERARY SUCCESS 

Illustrated by Cuttings from the Scrap-bool: of a Popular Author . 

Stage the First, 

“A Star of Dawn, by a hitherto unknown author, Mr. Jonas 
Goord, places him at a single bound in the foremost ranks of 
contemporary novelists.” — Daily Oracle. 

“ An epoch-making book, instinct with consummate and irre- 
sistible genius .’’—Areopagus. 

“ A cheering sign of the times is the extraordinary enthusiasm 
with which A Star of Dawn has been received by the Press and 
Public. It proves that really great work is invariably sure of 
instant recognition.” — Chanticlere . 

“ The author is evidently only on the threshold of his brilliant 
career .... We shall await his next work with breathless 
interest .” — Trumpeter. 

Stage the Second. 

“ The numerous public which thrilled and shuddered, wept and 
laughed over that marvellous book, A Star of Dawn , will not be 
disappointed by its successor, The Meridian. Here are the same, 
<$:c., &c., only richer, more matured, better held in restraint. 
Incomparably the finest novel of the century.” — Friday Flam - 
boy ant. 

“ We laid down the book with a feeling of positive reverence 
for the intellect which could conceive and carry out to a success- 
ful issue so stupendous a design. . . . There can be no further 
doubt about it. The Meridian bears on every page the imprint 
of the master-hand.” — Discriminator. 

Stage the Thtrd. 

“We hear that Mr. Goord has been giving sittings of late to 
Mr. FitzJohn Melbtjry, the well-known R.A., and the portrait, 
when completed, will be one of the chief attractions of the forth- 
coming Academy.” 

“ Mr. Goord, the distinguished novelist, is perhaps the best- 
interviewed man living. He has been compelled to set apart 
two days a week entirely for the purpose of gratifying the in- 
satiable curiosity of the public respecting his personality and 
surroundings.” 


“ Mr. Goord is now leading a life of almost complete seclusion 
at John o’ Groat’s, where he is engaged in putting finishing 
touches to his forthcoming novel, Brutum Fulmen. Those who 
have been privileged with a peep at the proofs, report, <fcc., &c. 
Mr. Goord complains bitterly of the manner in which his privacy 
has been invaded by cyclists and representatives of the Press.” 

“ It is said that Mr. Goord has received the magnificent offer 
of £ — down for his next novel. This is the largest sum ever 
offered for any work of imagination. Mr. Goord is considering 
the proposal.” — Paragraphs (various). 

Stage the Fourth, 

u Mr. Goord’s new novel, Brutum Fulmen , contains all the 
qualities with which he has made us accustomed in his previous 
performances. . Perhaps he has nothing particularly new to say — 

indeed, it is difficult to avoid a certain impression of <fcc., &c. 

.... Still, when all is said, it is indubitably the novel of 
the year.” — Moderator. 

“ What hope is there for Literature when a stupid and sheepish 
Public receives with gaping avidity such pretentious bombast as 
the works of that over-rated novelist, Mr. Jonas Goord?” — 
Weekly Iconoclast. 

tl We have never been carried off our feet by the flood of some- 
what hysterical admiration for Mr. Goord’s undoubted talents, 
and we see nothing in Brutum Fulmen to lead us to alter, &c.” 
— Tepidarium. 

“It is really time that Mr. Goord struck out some new vein.” 
— Athenian Mercury. 

Stage the Fifth 

“ In Fiasco, Mr. Goord has essayed an entirely new departure. 
.... Unfortunately, he cannot he congratulated .... We re- 
commend him to return without delay to the earlier methods by 
which he won his very considerable reputation.” — Athenian 
Mercury. 

r “ We should he inclined to award to Fiasco a prominent posi- 
tion among the novels of the current month.” — Morning Milk. 

“ Fiasco is quite unlike anything its author has written before, 
and we venture to express a hope that the experiment will not 
be repeated.” — Daily Oracle . 
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Stage the Sixth. 

“In Svnset , Mr. Goord attempts a repetition of the sort of 
writing which obtained for A Star of Dawn and The Meridian a 
temporary popularity with the more unthinking section of the 
Public. This is a pity, because in Fiasco he showed a decided 
capability for better things.” — Daily Oracle. 

“ After Fiasco , which in some respects was quite a remarkable 
novel, Sunset comes as a distinct disappointment. We fear that 
Mr. Goord is inclined to take himself too seriously.” — Athenian 
Mercury. 

“ Sunset is quite unworthy of the pen that wrote that uneven 
but far from contemptible novel, A Star of Dawn, and is not a 
patch upon the same author’s Fiasco. However, it is entitled to 
mention as one of the novels of a by no means remarkable week.” 
— Flamboyant. 

“ When the author produces something which has more clai ms 
to be treated as Literature than Sunset can boast of, we shall be 
happy to give it a, more extended criticism than this brief para- 
graph. Meanwhile, we gladly pass on to the next in our batch 
of ephemeral productions.” — Summary Beview. 

“We hear that Mr. Goord, the celebrated novelist, is com- 
pelled, by reasons of health, to reside abroad in future, and that 
his unrivalled collection of antique tapestries, Louis Quinze furni- 
ture, and other objects of Art, will shortly be seen at Christy’s.” 

Stage the Seventh. 

“ Afterglow, by J. Goord, is a thoroughly well-written novel, 
iike everything else that proceeds from this cultivated and con- 
scientious artist. It will be greatly liked.” — Lubricator. 

“ Mr. Goord’s facile pen has given us another of his pleasant 
books. It is quite up to the level of anything he has done 
hitherto.” — Daily Oracle. 

“ If we have allotted to Afterglow more space than its import- 
ance strictly deserves, our excuse must be the real pleasure which 
its perusal afforded us.” — Trumpeter . 

“An excellent little book to take up in an idle half-hour when 
there is nothing else to do.” — Discriminator. 

“ Will appeal to- a large circle of readers, and give much inno- 
cent pleasure.” — Areopagus. 

“ The author’s name seems familiar, somehow, though there is 
nothing on the title-page to indicate that Afterglow is not a 
maiden effort. If so, he (or she) may be congratulated and 
encouraged to persevere in the hope that some day, &c.” — 
Chanticlere. 

Post-sceiptum. 

(Extract from Letter to Jonas Goord , Fsq., from his Publishers .) 

Dear Sir, — We propose ; with your consent, to clear out the 
whole of the remainder copies of Afterglow at waste-paper prices, 
as we find it impossible to dispose of the edition on more favour- 
able terms. 

Trusting that this arrangement will meet with your approval, 
we are, &c., &c. 

“IN GLOBO” 

Yale University must be a pleasant place for a quiet student, 
if, whenever two Yaler Boys meet a third, they immediately pro- 
ceed to hoist him off his legs, wildly carry him about, before 
depositing him recklessly anywhere, all the while shouting, 
“ Yale ! Yale 1 Yale ! ” as a sort of war-cry, in addition to yell- 
ing a verse of something or other, more or less unmusical. Such, 
as above stated, is the startling conduct of Messrs. Harry 
Reeves-Smith and Arthur Playfair, representing “Students 
of Yale University, U.S.A.,” showing the <f way they have in the 
’Varsity” of giving a welcome to their fellow-student, Frank 
Staynor (played by Mr. WjEEDON Grossmith), on his arrival at 
“ Miss FitzAllen’s house in New York city.” 

The fun of this bustling piece culminates in the third act, 
which, as rarely happens in such farcical pieces, is the best of the 
three. Mr. Michael Morton, author of “ Miss Francis ” of 
Yale, seems to have had Weedon Grossmith in his eye, and to 
have seen pretty clearly how he could best suit him. Through 
two acts the unfortunate Weedon is battered, banged, bumped, 
thumped, frightened by everyone in turn, greatly to the delight 
of a sympathetic audience, until, in the last, he retires for the 
night, only to be treated worse than ever, and have his nerves 
shattered by a short but sharp thunderstorm. Messrs. Reeves- 
Smith and Playfair hunt in couples, and, when not engaged in 
bullying Weedon Grossmith, are^ flying for their lives from 
savage dogs, whose terrific barking is admirably imitated by some 
invisible artist outside, whose name does not appear in the play- 
bill, but who, if justice is to be done all round, ought certainly 
to be rewarded by a call before tbe curtain, unless, as is not quite 



HOW LITTLE OUR DEAR ONES UNDERSTAND US! 

Madge. “My dear George, there you’ve been sitting with 
your Camera since Breakfast, and you haven’t taken any- 
thing.” 

George (intent on his (non feelings). “Don’t ask me to, Darling, I 
couldn’t touch it ! ” 


improbable, the above-mentioned clever canine imitation is 
artistically given by that sly dog, Mr. Little, when, as Uncle 
Fitz Allen, hiding under a bed, he treats the enraptured audience 
to a specimen of how he can imitate a dog’s yapping, doing 
it, too, in a most convincing mamier, until . driven out of 
his ambush by several whacks from a poker in the vigorous 
hands of Miss Ethel Hope, impersonating Miss Mann. If this 
be so, special compliments are due to Mr. Little. 

As Soaper , the eccentric melodramatic butler, Mr. Kinghorne j 
is capital. Miss May Palfrey and Miss Spencer Brunton are in 
pleasant contrast with one another as the two sweet sisters j 
FitzAUen. Neither has much to say, and not very much to do. 
There is some character in the part of the merry widow, played 
by Miss Helen Ferrers, who shares with Cosette (Miss Ferrar), 
the French maid, the best chances in the piece. “ Miss Francis ” 
has, it appears, made a decided hit, but it is not within measur- 
able distance of Charley’s Aunt. Sharp, short, brisk throughout, 
it succeeds in keeping an audience interested and amused for just 
two hours. 

The Prayer of a Cycling Benedict. 

[According to the experience of Mr. Cooper, the retiring Birmingham 
registrar, the “boom” in cycling has been coincident with the boom in 
matrimony.] 

Mr. Funch said “ Don’t ” to> all those about to marry. 

The bike says “Do ” before the boom is at an end; 

Pray give me leave this once, 0 London Charivari, 

For tandems weren’t invented when your sage advice you 
penned I 

Curious Fact of Horticulture. — That perhaps the best apple 
is a Blenheim orange. 
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‘‘Don’t you think the Lutheran Service sweet?* 

“I DON'T THINK I KNOW IT. ALL MINE IS SEVRES.” 


THINGS THEY DO BETTER IH HOLLAND. 

Dear Mr. Punch. — May I send yon 
some random notes or a flying visit to the 
land of dams and polders P They are some- 
what disconnected, and require sorting, 
much as does the writer after a rough sea- 
passage in one of the Zeelandsche Stoom- 
vaart Maatschappij’s exoellent boats. 

In the first place, there is no scenery to 
waste time over in Holland. A landscape, 
the ingredients of which are canals, cows, 
and wind-mills, saves a lot of trouble, if 
you keep a sketch-book. One horizontal 
line, surmounted by a row of X’s, gives 
you a perfect picture of the Zaanland with 
its forest of saw-milb. 

You can get an exoellent seat in the 
stalls of a theatre for three shillings or so, 

| with a penny for the programme. When 
will the London theatres follow suit, and 
let us see a piece in comfort at a reason- 
able price P Then the opera is sung in 
Dutch, so you are not bothered with listen- 
ing to the absurdities of the libretto, but 
can devote all your attention to the music. 

The Amsterdam Zoo people are most 
considerate to their four-legged and 
feathered residents. For instance, the 
ostrich has a comfortable and ornamental 


villa to himself, with reception and bed- 
rooms, and apparently a kitchen, pantry, 
and coal-cellar in the back premises. 
Double-fronted, detached house; sanita- 
tion excellent; hot water throughout; 
balcony lounge, together with extensive 
playground, and “ all that messuage ” ; 
standing in its own premises, and com- 
manding romantic views of duck-pond and 
band-stand ; keeper, gardeners, garden pro- 
duce, and perquisites, all inclusive. Only 
the language of the house-property adver- 
tisements in our esteemed contemporaries’ 
columns can do it justice. 

The sands at Scheveningen are well pro- 
vided with “ wind-stoels,”- or wicker-work 
portable seats with hoods. Put two of 
these together face to face, and yon can 
have a tete-a-tete as long as you like, or 
until they tip over. 

Then in the Kurhaus they have invented 
and adopted a new means of gambling, 
called “ European Pool,” apparently played 
nowhere else. You can get rid or your 
guilders much faster this way than at 
‘‘little horses,” and as the chances are 
less in your favour, you will soon be cured 
of the taste for such games of chance. The 
principle is this: You take up a scoop, 
from whioh you let roll a vulcanite ball, 


about an inch and a half in diameter, on 
to a sort of long, flat trough, with eight 
shallow depressions in it. Two of these are 
marked red, two are blue, and the rest 1, 
2, 3, 4, successively. You win twice your 
stake on the red or on the blue, and four 
times on the numbers, having previously 
indicated which you will play on, red, blue, 
or a number. I say, you win ; or at least, 
I hope so. I didn’t. 

The elderly ladies do their best to arrest 
and amuse the observant eye, by wearing 
copper helmets of mediaeval design at the 
hack of their heads, with small, gold 
blinkers or frontlets at their temples, and 
surmounting the whole with a modem 
black bonnet with sprays and feathers. A 
few of such head-dresses in London would 
make a walk down Bond Street highly 
interesting. 

In the Oude Kerk at Amsterdam you 
see a notice that smoking in church is 
forbidden; but that, by way of consola- 
tion, the 119th Psalm will be sung through 
as a “ voorsang.” The latter, with a ser- 
mon an hour and a half long, is in keeping 
with the lengthy hotel dinner given you 
recently. But I am straying from my 
text, and will therefore conclude with 
“ tot weerziens ! ” (which, I believe, is the 
Dutch au revoir). 

Yours miscellaneously, 
Z. Y. X. 

SPORTIVE SONGS. 

A disappointed Epicurean , whose lady-love will 
not '‘name the day” consoles himself on 
Michaelmas Day. 

Hope against hope is still the tale 
That *s told from day to day, 

While sunlight fades and skies grow pale, 
O’ercast with shadows grey. 

The Winter-snow is very near, 

The cold is coming fast 
On cutting winds ; and yet, my dear, 
You will not say, “ At last 1 ” 

You will not see the Summer ’s fled, 
And may not come again, 

Nor recognise the year is dead, 

While we two yet are twain. 

You little reck of bitter grief 
Caused by your fickle troth. 

And, ’mid the falling of the leaf, 

You think of one, not both! 

The birds that sang to us in Spring 
Have hushed their joyous strain, 

Or taken flight on Southern wing 
For Africa or Spain 1 
The swallow now prepares his flight, 

For travel is agog, 

And bids to us a long “ Good-night 1 ” — 
He loves not English fog l 
Still birds are left about the nest, 

Birds that are passing fair, 

The sprightliest and daintiest 
That ever breathed our air ; 

Birds, such as you, who love to be 
Uncaged, too prone to roam, 

And live the life that they deem free 
By never seeking home. 

But there ’s one bird, I love her well, 

I ’ll meet that bird to-night, 

And on her many charms will dwell, 
And make her my delight. 

She shall for you atonement make, 

And an exquisite excuse; 

Of her I wish you could partake — 

She is my wonted goose 1 

Advice to would-be Backers oe Horses 
and Theatrical Speculations. — Back out 
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A NATIONAL QUESTION. 

BumOTiA. “'WHEN AEE YOU TWO GOING TO MAKE IT UP, AND LET ME HAVE MY SHIPS?” 

[“ The lock-out in the engineering trade will seriously interfere with the carrying out of the extended ship-building scheme authorised last Session 
by the House of Commons. Consequent on the delay in forwarding the programme, it will be impossible within the limits of the financial year to expend 
the seven and a half millions voted .” — Daily News, October 2.] 
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.With Motor-Cabs a substitute for “Whip behind” becomes a necessity. Messrs. Start and Jumpkins’s Patent Galvanic 

Urchin Tickler will be found most effective. 


THE PROPITIATOR’ S YADE MECUM. 

Question. What is your mission in life ? 

Answer. To discover causes of discord, 
and remove them. 

Q. Give an instance of your occupation 
in action. 

A. I strongly object to the celebration 
of the anniversary of the victory of Tra- 
falgar, because the event might offend the 
French. 

Q. Then do you object to the name of 
Wellington ? 

A. Certainly, except in its connection 
with boots. 

Q. And what about Waterloo? 

A . It should disappear as a name of a 
place, a bridge, or an omnibus. 

Q. Would you honour Napoleon with a 
statue ? 

A. In theory. 

Q. Why not in practice ? 

A . Because the effigies of public men in 
England may, unfortunately, turn out to be 
insults perpetuated in marble or bronze. 

Q. Would you celebrate any date in con- 
nection with the Spanish Armada ? 

A. Certainly not ; more especially as the 
incident is said to have occurred so long 
ago that it is to be hoped that it may not 
be true. 

Q. Would you retain a remembrance of 
the names of any of our battles with the 
French ? 

A. Only those which we had lost — for 
instance, Fontenoy. 

Q. And what would you do about 
Nelson ? 

A. I would prove conclusively that he 
never won an action in his life and was 
invariably outwitted by our Gallic neigh- 
bours. 


Q. And what would you say about Wel- 
lington ? 

A. That instead of his customary title, 
he should be known as the Hero of a 
Hundred Flights. 

Q. And how would you account for the 
successes of both? 
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A. By their luck in fortunate blunder- 
ing. 

Q. Then you would establish the pres- 
tige of our lively neighbours at the expense 
of the reputation of our own troops ? 

A. Undoubtedly; and thus prevent our 
country drifting into war. 

Q. And you consider that this plan of 
self-depreciation is conducive to propitia- 
tion ? 

A. I do ; and consequently it is my 
great regret that there is an unfortunate 
bar to the attainment of my object. 

Q. What is that, in your eyes, unfortu- 
nate bar ? 

A. That my words and actions are im- 
perfectly understood by our neighbours 
across the water. 

Q. Is this a curse ? 

A. In my eyes; although some people 
may consider it a blessing. 


JSoine additions we may reasonably expect to the 
Hot-water Lamp -posts. 


A LAY OF THE LAKES. 

Derwent Water. 

Derwent Water very fine 
When the sun consents to shine ; 
Derwent Water very calm ; 

Sure to sail would do no harm. 
Suddenly there comes a squall. 
Instantly our spirits fall. 
Derwent Water over decks, 
Derwent Water down our necks, 
Derwent Water very rough, 
Derwent Water quite enough. 


From our Irrepressible One (obvi- 
ously in concealment). — Q . What is cer- 
tainly the name of the sister of the Clerk 
of the Weather? A. Anne E. Royd. 
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ABROAD IN THE AUTUMN. 

Nuremberg . — Still raining. Still cold and foggy. Have 
finished museums. What next? Churches, To the Laurenz 
Kirche. Very dark inside. Walk slowly round choir. Perceive 
on the floor a small placard inscribed “ Stufe!” Stop and look 
at it. My German wants brushing up. Remember the word, 
but not the translation of it. Looks as if it meant u stove,” 
but that is Ofen. Am still meditating when I nearly fall over a 
step. Then understand what a Stufe is. Fine instance of Ger- 
man paternal government. No doubt most foreigners, gazing at 
this word, are on their hands and knees before they know what 
it means. If there were no placard their eyes would be at 
liberty to see the step. 

Ramble round the Castle, and Albert Durer’s house, and the 
Museum of Instruments of Torture — which contains some instru- 
ments of music, but no barrel-organ — and then good-bye to the 
factory-chimneys, the fog, and the Gothic railway station. The 
train leaves the latter reluctantly. It is a very slow train. 
Cannot imagine how they manage to have so many accidents in 
Germany when they go at this pace. Wonder the passengers 
don’t get out and walk. Safer and quicker. 

If you like a slow train, 

You will find on© in Spain ; 

For dawdling combined with disaster, 

You *11 be suited as well 
In a Zug, far from schnett— 

Be smashed, while a bike would go faster. 

Bothenburg . — At last arrive. For the moment it is not raining. 
Round the town. A delightful old place. Every house pic- 
turesque. The Kerr Bur germeister and his fellow-citizens keep 
their beautiful old town mediaeval, and yet clean and in good 
order, a combination which hardly any other Town Council has 
ever attempted. Then the rain begins again. If any one wished 
to make a fortune he should start somewhere in Bavaria an 
immense shop for the sale of waterproof clothing. If properly 
puffed, his establishment would in time supply every man, woman 
and child with macintoshes, &c. Everyone would wear a Gummi- 
Mantelj a Gummi-Kut , and Gwmmi-Schuhe. Can’t stand damp 
medievalism any longer. Must go where there are cabs, cafes, 
theatres, and tramcars to shelter one. 

So off to Munich, this time in a Schnellzug , which is very full. 
There is a dining-car in the train. Capital! After dining at 
Rothenburg at 12.15, could manage a second dinner about 7.30. 
Quite a civilized hour. So at that time, with a good appetite, 
change to the Speisewagen . Am crushed by the astounding in- 
formation that everything has been eaten! Not even a roll left. 
At once feel a still better appetite. The waiter tries to console 
me by saying that we arrive at Munich at 9. By the time I can 
get supper at the hotel it will be 9.30 — two hours hence. Spend 
the remaining hour and a half in the train opposite a weary little 
old lady and a restless man. Probably he is also starving. The 
o’d lady seems to desire repose — probably after a good meal. 
Sl.e lies down on half the length of the seat, and closes her eyes 
The restless man yawns, pushes his hat back, pulls it forward 
again, wriggles, kicks. He must be hungry Old lady opens her 
eyes, sits up, puts on a large pair of spectacles, looks sadly 
around, and tries to go to sleep again. Should feel more sorry 
for her if I thought she were also starving. Wonder if she 
has any biscuits in her little hand-bag. How to obtain oner 
Impossible if she is asleep. Otherwise might get into conver- 
sation and arouse her sympathy. She does not rest long. Her 
neighbour jumps up, and flops down again. This movement 
shoots the old lady into a sitting posture. She opens one eye 
and sighs. Restless man, in a paroxysm of energy, throws about 
his arms, as though he were using dumb-bells. Old lady opens 
b'otlh- eyes, gazes nervously at his moving arms, sits as far away 
as she can, and asks me how much longer it is to Munich. Ah, 
now is my chance ! I tell her. there is another hour. She gasps. 
Restless man holts out into the corridor, and is seen no more. 
Perhaps he is gnawing a napkin in the useless Speisewagen . As 
soon as he has gone, the old lady falls asleep again, and all hope 
of a biscuit vanishes. Starve steadily to Munich. 

Rob inson the Rover. 

A Rift in the Lute. 

Country Cousin (on a visit to London , to lady fiddler) . Were 
you practising on your violin just now, Miss Strad ? I thought 
I heard you. 

Miss Strad. No. I haven’t touched it to-day . 

Country Cousin . Ah 1 then it must have been an organ in the 
street ! 

[And for the life of him he can’t understand why Miss Strad 
now giveshim the cold shoulder . 


V w 




“There’s one thing I will say about Me— an’ that is, 
I’i a Man op regular ’abits ! ” 


POACHING UP TO DATE. 

[“ Two men were fined £120 a-piece for poaching white rhinoceros.” 

Tims of Africa.] 

I’ve poached a pickle pairtricks when the leaves were turnin’ 
sere, 

I’ve roached a twa-three hares an’ groose, an’ mebbe whiles a 
deor, 

But ou, it seems an unco thing, an’ jist a wee mysterious 
Hoo any mortal could contrive tae poach a rhinocerious. 

I ’ve crackit wi’ the keeper, pockets packed wi’ pheasants’ eggs, 
An’ a ten-pun’ saumon bangin’ doun in baith my trouser legs, 

But eh, I doot effects wud be a wee thing deleterious _ 

Gin ye shuld stow intil yer breeks a brace o’ rhinocerious. 

I mind hoo me an’ Wullie shot a Royal in Braemar, 

An’ brocht him doun tae Athol by the liclit o’ mune an’ star, 

An’ eh, Sirs 1 but the canny beast contrived tae fash an’ weary us — 
Yet staigs maun be but bairn’s play by a weel-grown rhinocerious. 

I thocht I kent o’ poachin’ jist as muckle ’s ither men, 

But there is still a twa-three things I doot I dinna ken, 

An’ noo I canna rest, my brain is growin’ that deleerious 
Tae wiirawa’ tae Africa an’ poach a rhinocerious. 


At Brighton. 

JEthd. I can’t make out why that well-dressed, good-looking 
man stares so persistently at you, Gladys. 

Gladys. I can. He ’s the new foreman at Snip and Pattern’s, 
and he wants to see how my new tailor-made frocks are cut by 
Button and Breeks. 

Lingua Franca at the Frix du Conseil Municipal. 

Anatole. Qui est ce petit Monsieur qui vient de te saluer, 
Alphonse ? . 

Alphonse. C’est un sportsman le jockey qui a fait un deadest 
avec un outsidare au dernier meeting. Un vrai dark’orse 1 
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MURDER WILL OUT. 

Teddy {out Cub-hunting for the first time), “Oh, thank you bo muoh, Mr. Huntsman. 
But I’m afraid Daddy will bury it.” 

Huntsman. “Bury it? Oh, no, he’ll have it stuffed for you.” 

Teddy. “ Will he ? Then why does he always bury the ones he shoots ? ” 

[Nice for Daddy , who may "be seen talking to the M.F.3. 


What will he do with it? — “The 
Siamese Minister,” says Saturday’s Daily 
Mail, “yesterday waited upon the Lord 
Mayor ” — at luncheon, probably, and 
handed his Lordship the real turtle and 
hashed venison — “at the Mansion House, 
and, by command of the King of Siam, 
presented his Lordship with the insignia 
of Commander of the Royal Order of the 
White Elephant, and with a portrait of 
the King.” As “ Commander,” the Lord 
Mayor may now order as many White 
Elephants as he can get. All who saw Sir 
Faudel gaily bestriding his fiery steed on 


Jubilee Day know that he is already a 
perfect Master of the Horse ; and perhaps 
next ninth of November we may behold 
the ex-Lord Mayor, in his robes, sitting 
on a White Elephant’s head, bowing his 
acknowledgments right and left to the I 
crowd ; while within the palanquin on the 
elephant’s back will be the new Lord 
Mayor, the Mace Bearer, the Recorder, 
and the Chaplain. “ There ’s a picture for 


At the Pig and Pelican. 

Mrs . Thimbleby (to Mrs. Grimbleby). 


you ! ” A propos of pictures, if Sir Faudel I can’t abide them dratted pore rates, 
can’t have a White Elephant to mount, he Mrs . Grimbleby . Why, lor’ love yer, 
will, at all events, see that the King’s Martha, I looks upon ’em as a blessed old 
portrait is properly “mounted.” age pension. 
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STRAPPING HIM ON. 

A RESPECTFUL SUGGESTION, IN ADVANCE, FOR SOMB OF OUR AMATEUR STEEPLE-CHASE ItlDERS. 


AN INTERVIEW. 

It was not without a certain amount of difficulty that I ob- 
tained the privilege of an interview with Mr. Sloggington Blow- 
frog, the latest of those novelists who have “ arrived.” On my 
announcing myself at his front door, he at once took refuge in 
flight, and it was only after a heated chase that I ran him down 
in the cupboard beneath the kitchen stairs, a very pretty apart- 
ment, which the author has fitted up for the reception of blocks 
of Wallsend and Silkstone, Derby Brights, and other mineral 
products of a like nature. 

“Perhaps, if you are so averse to being interviewed I 

began, but a frown on the great writer’s brow arrested me. 

“No,” he said, “don’t go. You see, a little chase after me 
lends an added zest to the interviewer’s keenness for copy. And 
now let us start in the customary manner. No, I am not a 
writer by birth. I studied originally for the profession of dust- 
man, and followed that calling for several years with, perhaps 
I may be allowed to say, considerable success. I am inclined to 
think that nothing is more likely to fit one for the production of 
fin de siecle literature than dust collecting and the constant 
association with garbage of all kinds. It is a great qualification 
for the work of the modern ‘hill-top,’ novelist. What did the 
public think of my Three Monkeys in the Dusthole ? ” he broke off 
suddenly. “ Realistic, wasn’t it ? ” Then, pensively scratching the 
tip of his ear with a fork, he resumed, <£ It was a work in which my 
wife helped me very materially. Of course that adds greatly to 
the value of anything one writes nowadays : in fact, it is almost a 
sine qua, non — ah, I suppose you don’t speak Spanish? forgive 
me — that the (interviewed) writer should be helped by his wife. 
Wifely help is all the ‘ go ’ just now. How do I work, you ask ? 
Well, I usually rise at midnight, eat a hearty meal of tea and 
shrimps, then work till about 4 a.m. . . . My favourite seat 

whilst at work ? Oh, I usually sit in the scullery sink. By the 
way, you might like these few photographs of me,' in various 
attitudes, for reproduction in your journal. Ton many to carry ? 
Very well, I’ll have them packed in a crate and sent on by 
Carter, Paterson. But to resume. At 4 a.m. I go for a ride on 


my bike, or play shove-halfpenny for an hour with the milkman 

round the corner ; then I return and go to bed Excuse me a 

moment.” And my host picked up a richly- jewelled inkstand, 
and hurled it, with marvellous precision, tnrough the window at 
a black Tom-cat on the lawn. “ And now please go. I have to 
work at fifteen different magazine stories. You see, the public 
will have the lion of the hour — for just so long as he is the lion 
of the hour, bien entendu — pardon me, perhaps you don’t under- 
stand Italian? . . . My next great work? Well, I need hardly 
tell you that all novels nowadays must be of low life, and no 
neighbourhood more aristocratic than Lambeth should be dealt 
with. A strong incident in my new book is the marriage of Bill 
Buggins, the Labour agitator, who> despises capital, vested 
interests and personal cleanliness, to the proud but consumptive 
Russian Princess Orfulkorff. And now, will you take a pot of 
four ale ? No ? Well, then, goodbye. Don’t put in a lot of 
compliments about my personal appearance, or my house, or 

wife, or dog By the way, that dog was presented to me by 

one of the Crowned Heads. . . . No, I sha’n’t tell you which — 
who brought him all the way from Leadenhall Market on a string. 
You won’t put in any compliments, will you? ” 

“ Certainly not, if you ” 

“ Ah, you take me too literally,” interrupted the great novelist, 
hastily. “ Do just as you like about it,” and a pleasant smile 
lit up the mobile face with its rolling eye and massive nose, in 
which the rich, red blood shows boldly and perpetually at the 
tip. “And now,” he concluded, playfully fingering a heavy 
paper-weight, “if you don’t go, 1 shall have to treat you as I 
treated Thomas le noir . Again, pardon me for using the dead 
languages.” 

And keeping an eye on my genial host, I left the room — 
backwards. % 

Thf. betrothal was recently announced of the Princess Theodora 
of Saxe-Meiningen (the home of the celebrated theatrical troupe) 
“ to Prince Henry XXX. of Reuss ” An “ Ex-Prince ” is of no 
great value, hut a Prince who is “ treble X.” must he a strong 
potentate — quite a quart-pot-entate. 


VOL. 0XIII. 
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OUK BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Mjrs. Robert Jocelyn’s Only a Love Story (Hutchinson) is, 
to be more precise, several love stories. But they all centre 
round the Lady Veronia Brackendale, and my Baronite does not 
wonder, for she is a charming girl. In the end, she marries de- 
cidedly the best of her troop of admirers. The plot is not very 
profound, but it is unfolded in sprightly fashion, illumined by 
many flashes of keen insight. The literary style is deplorably 
slipshod. Possibly this is a subtle touch of art, being in keeping 
with the style in which women write confidentially about each 
other. 

To wile away the tedium of a railway journey, let me confi- 
dently recommend A Studio Mystery , by Frank Aubrey, pub- 
lished by Jarrold and Sons. It is pocketable, honestly, and clearly 
printed, two excellent qualities in a book to be selected as the 
companion of your evening journey by rail, “ when the lights are 
low ” ; moreover, it is a mystery which the genuine romance- 
reader will penetrate at once, though to ascertain the means 
whereby discovery is brought about will keep him thoroughly 
interested to the end. By the very fact of the mystery being 
made so clear, the reader is, from time to time, put off the right 
track, and is inclined to think that he must be mistaken. It 
belongs to the series called “The Daffodil Library,” which sounds 
a bit aesthetic ; but do not be put off by this. To those fond of 
a “ sensation,” the Baron says, “ Read A Studio Mystery ” m 

Perpetua , by Baring Gould, is an interesting novel, to which the 
author-actor-manager who carries The Sign of the Cross trium- 
phantly all over the country, should turn his attention when in 
search of another ecclesiastical-dramatical subject for anew Early 
Christian play. He will do well, however, at the same time, to con- 
sult Wiseman’s Fabiola , Newman’s Callista , and, to be accurate in 
details, Rossi’s work on the Catacombs. He may also. follow Mr. 
Baring Gould’s example, and, after selecting certain passages 
from the well-known Paley’s JSvidence$ t he can turn them into 


blank verse, should he have a talent for this impressive style, and 
then appropriately place the lines in the mouth of the excellent, 
but slightly prosy, Bishop Castor. Perhaps Bulwer’s Last Days 
of Pompeii may also be of some assistance. If only the simple ques- 
tion as to the origin of evil with which Friday posed Bobinson 
Crusoe could have been brought in, and answered satisfactorily by 
Castor , then this novel would obtain a. world-wide repu- 
tation and unprecedented sale. As it is,. it is . mildly inte- 
resting, but “unconvincing.” The Bishop is apparently 
conscious of being a bit of a bore, and so, in the midst 
of a lengthy discourse, he diffidently requests to be allowed 
“to say something further, if I do not weary you.” Whereupon 
(Emilius Varro , a man of pleasure, and a lawyer, not to be out- 
done in courtesy, replies, “Not at all. You astonish me too 
much to weary me,” and thereby, as one never loses by polite- 
ness, he lets himseli in for a further continuation of the episcopal 
dissertation. One of the best written scenes in the novel is the 
description of Deacon Baudillas in the rat-pit. Should Mr. 
Wilson Barrett elect to' play the Deacon, what a sensation 
his fight with the rats would cause if he were only sufficiently 
terrier-fied ! The last scene of the miraculous snow-storm is an 
admirable climax, and would give opportunity for such, scenic 
effect as has not been seen on the stage since the volcanic days 
of Claudian at the Princess’s. The Baron de B.-W . 

Song of “ the Missing Sportsman.” 

How happy could I be on heather, 

A-shooting at grouse all the day, 

If only the birds in high feather 
Would not, when I shoot, fly away 1 

1 Definition of a “ Clearance Sale.” — Going out as one of a 
I party in a sailing-boat full of trippers at two shillings a head. 
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Our Own Undergraduate {fresh from Ms Euclid). “ Ha ! Two Riders to One Prop.* 


a MENTALITY 7. EMOTION. 

[“ In future, people marrying axe to be guided 
by Mentality and not by Rmotion. ... A society 
has been iormed to promote these principles.” 

l>a%kf Chronicle.] 

You ’ve heard the latest, darling Flo p 
Was ever such a notion? 

Now, when we marry, we must go 
By bumps and not emotion. 

Of course Mamma has caught the craze, 
And felt our bumps and noses, 

And vows, whatever faults I raise, 

I must have Mr. Moses. 

It ’s all in vain I plead that Jack 
I s clever. They say not, Flo ; 

They say he shows an utter lack 
Of size and weight . It ’s rot, Flo ! 

Of course he is not like the Jew, 

A great, fat, ugly porpoise, 

But size and weight 1 Why, he pulled two 
When B. N. C. bumped Corpus 1 

Then his adhesiveness is slight, 

And so is concentration ; 

Why, he can dance with me all night 
Without the least cessation. 

And for adhesiveness! Why, Flo, 

They would feel precious geese, if 
I told how Jack can kiss — he J s so 
Delightfully adhesive 1 

Thank goodness, Jack has got no bumps 
Upon his dear old forehead, 

For Moses, with his nasty lumps, 

Is horrid — simply horrid. 

No I Ma ? of course, is free to pick 
According to her notions, 

But as for me, I mean to stick 
To good old-world emotions. 


Subject for an up-to-date Picture. — 
“Labby,” M.P., worried by the Hesdan 

fly- 


WHEEL WICTIMS! 

(Some Parjgi ciphs strayed from the u St. J-m-s's G-z-tte. ,r ) 

. The long and terrible^ list of bicycling accidents, which (at this 
time of year) we publish daily, still continues to grow. The 
latest batch is even more alarming than usual, and proves con- 
clusively that no one with the smallest respect for their safety 
should ever be induced to ride a bicycle. There are some per- 
sons who seem unable to relish any amusement that is not fraught 
with peril, but to such we would recommend bathing in the 
whirlpools of Niagara as, on the whole, a less dangerous 
recreation. 


From the highland village of Tittledrummie comes the news of 
one terrible disaster. As James Macranky, a youth of fifteen, 
was attempting to mount his machine for the first time in his 
father’s garden, the unfortunate lad lost his balance and was pre- 
cipitated into the middle of a gooseberry-bush, with the result 
that his right hand was severely scratched. Although he is still 
alive at present, it is highly probable that he will develop 
symptoms of blood-poisoning in consequence of bis misadventure, 
when tetanus will certainly supervene, and the fatal bicycle will 
have brought one more victim to a premature death. 

What might have been a fatal accident was averted by the 
merest chance in Kensington on Monday last. According to an 
eye-witness of the thrilling scene, a young lady was riding by 
herself (a dangerous practice which we have repeatedly censured) 
along the Cromwell Road, when a hansom-cab suddenly appeared, 
advancing rapidly in the opposite direction. With marvellous 
nerve the young lady guided her machine to the left-hand side of 
the road while the cab was still fifty yards from her, and was thus 
enabled to pass it in safety. But supposing she had lost her 
nerve in this alarming crisis, and had steered straight for the 
horse’s feet, she could only have escaped destruction by a miracle. 


We are loth to inflict too* many of these gruesome stories upon 
our readers, so we will add only one more for the present, which 


may well serve as a warning to those who tour in districts un- 
known to them. A party of ladies and gentlemen made an 
expedition on bicycles last week in the neighbourhood of Beach- 
borough. Being unfamiliar with the locality, they dismounted at 
a point where two cross-roads met, and hesitated as to which 
direction they should take. By a providential chance, they de- 
cided to keep to the left, and so reached their destination in 
safety. Afterwards they learned with horror that had they 
chosen the other road, ridden two- miles along it, turned to the 
right, and then to the left again, they would have found them- 
selves close to the edge of the cliff, from which there is a sheer 
drop of six hundred feet to the beach beneath ! And there are 
still some foolish persons who attempt to deny the awful perils 
of cycling! 


The Daily Telegraph publishes a list of 11 Settling Days,” which 
is probably very useful to- natives and settlers. But how about 
a list of “ Unsettling Days”? Prominent in the list would be 
birthdays, wedding-days, quarter-days, Lord Mayor’s days, civic 
banquet days, Bank Holidays, of course, and many other days, 
including nights, which have always been recognised as distinctly 
“unsettling.” 


The “ Ex-M.P.” who wrote to the Times complaining that the 
railway-rates for “ bikes” were enormously high, evidently wished 
to be u ex-m-p-ted.” But most certainly the freight-charges for 
bicycling ought to be higher than for ordinary luggage. “Take 
it lip tenderly, treat it with care,” should be the rule, and bikers 
wishing to travel by train should arrive early and give the porters 
every chance. 


Mrs. Muddle (of the great Muddlehead family) cannot recol- 
lect what the striking cartoon of Raphael’s was that she saw in 
Rome, but thinks it represented Saint Paul preaching on the 
Asparagus. ( Query “Areopagus ” ?) 


Lucky Dog. — The man without a penny who is engaged to 
“ The Lord Mayor’s Ward,” Miss Farringdon Within. 
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DARBY JONES ON THE CESAREWITGH. 

Honoured Sir, — So regardless of past 
favours is the Majority ot Mankind, that 
not only you, my ever esteemed Patron, 
but also most of your readers, have pro- 
bably forgotten that the Impecunious 
Prophet ot the Sport of Kings was enabled 
this time last year to supply an augury 
with regard to that noble Handicap, the 
Cesarewitch, such as was calculated to 
enable one and all to wash down the 
appetising flesh of the Colchian bird with 
copious draughts of the joyous vintage ot 
Champagne. I' will not accuse you or 
others, who profited by my advice then 
and since, with Ingratitude. Rather will! 
I ascribe their remissness in the matter of • 
remittances to that intoxication of Feel- 
ing, which invariably follows the Glory of 
Triumph. 

J ust ten years ago I knew a young Aris- 
tocrat, who, broken on the Wheel of For- 
tune, approached me with tears in his 
deep blue eyes, and implored me, if pos- 
sible, to give him that information which 
was calculated to enable him to supply 
himself with bread and cheese and bitter 
beer, and his family with coals and 
blankets, during the rigour of the ap- 
proaching W inter. Touched by the misery 
of his condition, I provided him there and 
then with Hume wood for the Cesarewitch, 
and Gloriation, at forty golden shekels to 
one, for the Cambridgeshire. Could 
human divination have probed the mys- 
teries of the Future to greater advantage ? 
My young Aristocrat was saved from star- 
vation, and possibly a prolonged sojourn 
in Her Majesty’s Castle of Holloway! 
“Was he grateful?” will naturally be 
your query, when you consider the magni- 
ficence of that superb Double Event. 
Alasl I can truthfully state that the only 
recompense which he vouchsafed to send 
me took the shape of a brace of patriarchal 
grouse, which had perhaps escaped from 
the Ark. Last week, at Leicester, my 
young Aristocrat did not even recognise 
my features, as he elbowed his way pad; me 
to the Paddock, clad in an irreproachable 
Newmarket coat, and armed with a cigar 
as long as a Torpedo Boat. I often think, 
Sir, that Belisarius must have been no 
general, but a prophet about chariot- 
racing. 

Similarly, when, last year, I distributed 
St. Bris with the freedom of a professional 
gamester dealing cards, and ten to one 
romped home at the hands of Kempton 
Cannon, but few of those honoraria that 
grateful clients usually press upon their 
professional advisers came into my pos- 
session. 

In all delicacy, I forbear, honoured Sir, 
to continue this subject, because I have 
since learnt from a Prodigious Penciiler, 
that some of the highest and mightiest 
about the office of Mr. Punch were not 
above following the recommendation of 
the humble Yates. Verb, sap., as they 
say in the classics. There is also an Eng- 
lish adage, which runs, “It is never too 
late to mend,” admirably illustrated in 
romance and drama by the late Mr. 
Charles Reade. You, Sir, could prove 
its truth more privately, hut quite as 
effectively, the more so, as the same P. P. 
informs me that the Winner of the Duke 
of York Stakes was peacefully reposing up 
your sleeve till such time as the race was 
run. 

And now to the business of the Bard. 
Let me remind you and yours that the 



“ Of course, I know you don’t need one, but if you should happen to hear of 

ANY ONE WANTING A WELL-BRED PUPPY, THINK OF 31 E , DON’T YOU KNOW.” 


Cesarewitch is this year run upon the 
thirteenth day of the month, and on the 
eve of the Natal Day of Sir William 
Vernon Harcotjrt, and of the anniversary 
of the Battle of Hastings. I am not one 
to believe that these dispiriting influences 
will interfere with the success of the 
Handicap, so I boldly plunge, like an 
experienced diver, into the troubled waters 
of Prejudgment, and herewith sing — 

I have no fear of Astei'oid, 

No Jacobean for me, 

One Saint , I fear, is null and void, 

But the Second looks well to be. 

The Judicious Lover may run right well, 

And the Man of the Sun go free, 

And the Bush on the Grange may the Market swcl 1 , 
But I ’ll stand bv the Son of the Sea , 

With, given a start for Jack of the Mart , 

To finish in one, two, three. 

There ! the weary brain is at rest for a 
brief period, the goose-quill drops from the 
digits of the Poet, and once more the 
Promethean fire flickers as it dies from the 
brow of 

Your devoted henchman and heeler, 
Darby Jones. 

P.S. — I have reason to believe that a 
Certain Noble Lord to whom I confided the 
excellence of Corkscrew at Leicester has 
forwarded a case of extra sec addressed to 
your office. I have grave doubts as to the 
honesty of some of your officials. Hence 
this hint. 


NATURAL HISTORY.— The Horse. 

The noblest conquest which the horse 
has ever made is that of man, that spirited 
and haughty animal which shares with him 
the fatigues of war and the glory of the 
cembat. Consider how man, from the 
cradle to the grave, is absorbed in devotion 
to the equine race. When mewling and 
puking in his nurse’s arms, he agitates his 
own little limbs, and appeals frantically to 
the passing u gee-gee.” As he grows 
older, he becomes further and further in- 
volved in some form of horse worship. 
The most deified type of horse is the Race- 
iiorse. Each one of these glorified beings 
has its attendant suite of men and boys to 
perform the sacred rites. “ J okkies ” and 
“ Grewms ” represent respectively a higher 
and lower order of priesthood, with aco- 
lytes known as “ Stabel-bhoys.” Immense 
are the sacrifices that have been made, in 
this system of worship. There also exists 
a missionary order known as “ Bookkiz.” 
They speak an occult language, which is 
closely studied by a large and earnest- 
minded section of humankind. A talis- 
manic virtue is attributed to certain for- 
mulae, such as “ Tentowuninarphkrowns.” 
The Great Successful Chief of all the 
Bookkiz is “ Ibak the Vinnar.” 

All this is interesting as showing that 
the horse is an animal that age cannot 
stale noT motor-cars exterminate. 
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Born, 1817 . Died, Oct. 6 , 1897 . 

Four-score the years that crowned your 
head, and still 

In labour, not in sorrow, passed their 
strength ! 

Untired the genial hand and stedfast will 
Yield up their task at length. 

With generous love, forestalling Death’s 
bequest, 

From out your treasure-stores of youth 
and age 

Living, you gave your country of your best, 
A royal heritage I 

Of lesser claims we know the noisy cry ; 

Yours were the gifts too great to ask our 
praise ; 

You reaped “ the harvest of a quiet eye ” 

In life’s sequestered ways. 


The faded history of courts and kings 

Touched by your spell took on its former 
hue ; 

You made the daily art of common things 
Fresh as the morning dew. 

And Punch , who knew you early for his 
friend, 

When friends were rare and fortune yet 
to know, 

Still cherishes the charm your fancies lend 
His page of long ago. 

Take, for he brings you, mindful of the 
past, 

This token, witness to a comrade’s grief, 

Mourning the noble heart that lies at last 
Dead with the dying leaf. 


Privileged Persons. — Billiard players 
who put on “side” and pocket afi they 
can get. 


“DIET UNLIMITED” 

Dear Mr. Punch, — As a general thing, 
I don’t read the papers much — except 
yours, of course — because they’re full of 
politics and all that kind of thing, so that, 
bar the cricket and footer news, they are 
precious uninteresting. But lately I no- 
ticed that one of them, by some fluke, had 
a lot of letters on a really important sub- 
ject ; they were headed, “ The Feeding at 
the Public Schools.” Some of them were 
most awful rot, and I wrote to the editor, 
and told him he must be a silly juggins to 
print such drivel ; but he hasn’t published 
my letter yet. One chap wrote to say that 
schoolboys were “pampered with luxuries 
in these days.” Just let him come and try 
the Sunday stodge here. But, to make up, 
there were one or two letters that were 
first-class, and I cut one out and left it 
on old Bags’ desk, so I hope he may read 
it. It says that it is scandalous that boys 
should be driven to buy for themselves 
the food with which their housemasters 
should supply them. This is quite true, 
and Bags ought to supply me with all 
the Turkish Delight I want. Then the 
letter goes on : “ It is unreasonable to 
expect growing boys to use and develop 
their brain-power satisfactorily unltsj. they 
are afforded a generous and liberal diet.” 
Mr. Punch, that man is really sensible, and 
I jolly well wish he was my tutor instead 
of Bags. “ A generous and liberal diet ! ” 
Sardines, and marmalade, and ices, and 
cocoa, and potted meat, and bananas, and 
sausage-rolls — why am I not given these ? 
And when I buy them with my hard- 
earned pocket-money, they don’t under- 
stand that I only wisn to develop my brain- 
power. Only yesterday one of the masters 
called me a “ greedy little pig,” because he 
found me eating butter-scotch. Had my 
tongue not been engaged at that moment, 
I would have explained that butter-scotch 
runs you up more brain-power than any- 
thing else, and that I was only eating it in 
order to do well in school, and he a credit 
to my dear parents. It is true that I came 
out bottom of my form last term. Why 
was that ? Bags— who is a beast — said it 
was “incurable idleness.” I know now 
that it was nothing of the kind; it was 
simply because I had no chocolate creams 
for a fortnight before the end of the term, 
and my brain-power f or the exams, suffered 
in consequence. You can’t call a diet 
“ generous and liberal ” if it has no choco- 
late creams in it. 

And now I’ll give you my own opinion 
about this most important question. The 
beginning of the term is all right, fellows 
bring back grub with them, and they’ve 
got money as well to buy more. But it’s 
quite different later on, when everyone’s 
more or less stony-broke. In fact, though 
we ’ve only been back three weeks, I fear 
that my brain-power won’t develop satis- 
factorily much longer ; I finished the last 
pot of strawberry jam last night. I am 
sure that, you will agree that it would be 
a great pity if I didn’t get my remove at 
the end of this term, and my only chance 
is a generous and liberal diet. This is, in 
fact, why I am writing to you. I ’m sure 
that you or some of your readers would like 
to help me, and all they have to do is to 
send me a fair-sized hamper once a week 
or so. My brain-power specially needs 
potted shrimps, Turkish Delight, and 
dessert biscuits. Or, if you like to send 
me the cash, I ’ll buy the things myself. 

Yours affectionately, 

Poppleton College . Jones Minor. 


Ameer. “ALLOW MB TO ASSIST YOU!” 

John Bull. “THANKS, VERY MUCH, BUT IT S PRETTY WELL UNDER, NOW!! 
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A LIGHT O’ LEITH. 

* 44 Tak’ awa’ yon bauble, Hon. Tak’ it oot o’ my 
sight. It only co#t yin (one) and saxpenco.” 

[The Provost of Leith submitted the Jubile® 
Medal to the Leith Town Council last week. He 
called it a bauble, and said he was disappointed 
with it, the value being only eighteenpence or two 
shillings. He was astonished that Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh should send such a thing to the Provost of 
Leiih !J 

HIBERNATING- OPERA, 

Where am I? Royal Italian Opera 
House* Covent Garden. No ! Not Italian 
Opera? True. Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. Ah ! But opera is going on, and 
where Opera, there are the stalls and no 
pit. Here, pit and just a few rows of 
stalls. Well, you see, we don’t go in for 


44 smartness,” but for popularity. Ah 1 just 
so, and as far as one can judge, you’ve 
succeeded so far in popularising this ope- 
ratic entertainment. A good house, too. 
By all means let us have Opera at fairly 
reasonable prices. Only wish the notion 
would catch on, and that a theatre could 
be kept going for- this purpose exclusively, 
as a “paying concern,” all the year round. 
We begin with La Boheme. Rather, not 
very, appropriate. A Bohemian season. 
Puccini’s La Boheme is well received. 
Then on Tuesday comes Faust , with Mr. 
Lloyd D’Aubigne, a very successful Faust , 
Mr. Lempriere Pringle a musically first- 
rate Mephistopheles , but “made up” as 
ineffectively as an ignorant apothecary 
might make up a London physician’s pre- 
scription. Valentine , nervous, but good. 
Marguerite, Miss Alice Esty, whose 
charming voice was somewhat discounted by 
her amateurish performance. Siebel , good, 
and Mme. Amapi a really substantial 
Martha . A good start, and we wish the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company good luck. 

Carmen at Covent Garden on Thursday. 
English version of Italian Opera, with 
slightly foreign accent, both M. Brozel, 
a first-rate Jose, and Mile. Olitzka, as a 
really excellent Carmen, having a struggle 
with “ English as she is spoke ” and sung. 
Miss Lillian Coomber’s charming per- 
formance of simple Mickaela was rewarded 
with a magnificent bouquet. Messrs. 
William Devers and Frank Wood capital 
as Dancairo and Bemendado . M. Seppilli 
kept orchestra well together. House 
crammed, jammed. Applause enthusiastic. 
44 Come to Covent Garden, Maud 1 ” 


Mrs. Muddle can’t get it right. She 
would say, 44 Present company always ex- 
pected .* 1 
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[At a meeting of the Court of Common Council 
at the Guildhall, Major Wodehouse, the Assistant 
Commissioner, stated that the control of the Cycle 
traffic in the City was a source of great trouble. 
Personally he could not say what steps would be 
taken to remedy the evil.]— Might we offer a sug- 
gestion ? Why not elevate it ? 





HIS VERY LATEST APPEARANCE! 

The Triple Alli 1 beg fardon, the Three-Card Trick— Puzzle, 4 ‘to Find the Knave ’—was an enormous success. 

[“ During his recent visit to the Emperor of Austria, William the Second is said to have revealed himself in quite a new light. After the State 
Banquet, when the two Sovereigns and a few favoured guests retired to enjoy a quiet cigar, His Majesty produced a couple of packs of cards, and amused 
the company with conjuring tricks .” — Daily Paper.] 

The rendezvous (unlike the Field at Unblushing he would force a card, 

THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GREEN. Guisnes) Or hold it up his hollowed hand 

But all his crowning skill he seemed to 

Met Francis on a Field of Gold ; 


The rendezvous (unlike the Field at 
Guisnes) 

Was here upholstered with a Cloth oi 
Green. 

j Dinner was over ; host and guest 
| Were full enough of meat and drink ; 


There must have been a reason why they Baeh had reheated the very best 

■n . * et ’ j n j. 1 . j j. t -c j. Old platitudes without a wink; 

But that, and all the details, I forget. They then adjourned (see authorized 

Though distances were then the same Teport) 

Both here and out in foreign, parts, With kindred spirits of the choicer sort. 
The times were still a little lame 

In point of locomotive arts; Here followed something which, for me, 

And monarchs seldom trysted, as to-day, I find it simple to believe ; 

Unless they had a lot of things to say. For at this juncture Germany 

, Produced a parcel from his sleeve, 

But now the task of touring round And looking round with affable regards 

a i j •rf-^ ra fij Undid a duplicated pack of cards. 

And fresh facilities abound 

For transport on a cheapened scale ; He dealt them with the airy flick 
Then, too, relationships are much improved, That lifter-fingered folk affect ; 

Since all are cousins-german— or removed. Not any flaw in any trick 
And so together, King and King, Could anybody there detect ; 

They picnic nearly every week ; Which shows that William managed better 

They shoot the chamois on the wing, than 

And buss each other on the cheek ; Ah Sin himself, and he a Chinaman 1 

And “ “ Htmest JoEN ” would We Dispensing with external aids 

All makes for peace and beauteous har- . ®j e bade the chosen card appear, 

m _ * And once he palmed the deuce of spades 


mony. 

Pretty it was to mark the play 
Of Bulers reeking from the chase, 
When Germany the other day 
Put up at Austria’s little place ; 


Behind the lobe of Austria’s ear ; 


For that performance where you “trace 
the Knave.” 

Three cards suffice : a deal is done, 

Each being laid upon its face ; 

The betting odds are two to one 
You miss the card you want to trace ; 

This trick is very trying to the brain, 

As I have noticed in a railway-train. 

The Knave, disguised in Prussian blue, 
For partners had a pair of Kings ; 

And William, doing all he knew, 

So dexterously worked the things, 

That all the company was sore perplexed 

To gather where the Knave was going 
next. 

The claims of space forbid me to 
Enlarge upon his other tricks, 

Symbols, I take it, of a new 
And fearful phase in politics ; 

They tell me he aspires to be the crack 

Shuffler of all the European pack. 

I dare believe it. Some may hope 
The Kaiser’s bolt will soon be shot ; 


And once with brilliant gestures drew the They limit his prodigious scope ; 

pack I must confess that I do not ; 

From somewhere down a Ducal Person’s Close study of his nature proves there is 
back. No end to William’s possibilities. 
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UNLIMITED LOUIE IN SOHO. 

Oh! Susannah! at the Royalty Theatre, 
is a mixture of materials familiar to most 
playgoers. Such plot as there is seems to j 
be a variation on the Charley’s Aunt 
theme, Susannah being, in this case, 
John's aunt. And yet the title should 
have been Aurora, a character henceforth 
to be identified only with Mss Louie 
Freear, who, as the “ slavey,” is a Robson 
in petticoats. But as such a comparison can 
be interesting only to middle-aged play- 
goers, suffice it that Miss Louie Freear 5 s 
impersonation of a lodging-house drudge, 
a species of the genus Marchioness ” im- 
mortalised by Dickens in The Old Curio- 
sity Shop , is so remarkable as to convert a 
very ordinary “farcical comedy” into an 
extra-ordinary attraction. Oddly enough, 
the part of the soft-hearted, self-sacrificing, 
cockney lodging-house maid-of-all-work is, 
apparently, not essential to the meagre 
story, strung together by three authors, 
Messrs. Mark Ambient, Atwood, and 
Vaun, which could be worked out by all 
the other characters without Aurora's as- 
sistance ; and it is not in depreciation of 
Mr. Charles Glenney’s energetic efforts 
as the young doctor, nor of the ever-amus- 
ing eccentricities of Mr. Alfred Maltby 
as a kind of Pecksniffian father (admirably 
made up), to say, that work as hard as 
they may, the piece would not be worth 
consideration but for Miss Louie Freear 
as Aurora. * 

Strange that this “ Farcical Comedy ” is 
for the poor servant-girl a very tragedy; 
for laugh, as all must, at her slatternly 
appearance, and at the slipshod vulgarity 
of her manners, yet it is impossible not to 
be touched by her kindliness of heart, by 




SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS. No. XVI, 

“TlS HARD TO GIVE THE HAND WHERE THE HEART CAN NEVER BE'” 


“ All for ’im ! ” 

her devotion to her ideal love, and by the 
cruel disillusioning revelation which, at the 
supreme moment when she is decked out 
in all her poor finery, fully expecting to 
become her darling doctor’s bride, wrings 


from her broken heart the despairing cry, 
“ Then I ’m a widow,” as she falls fainting 
on the floor, and the curtain rapidly de- 
scends. This is tragedy, and if we were 
not constrained to laugh, by reason of the 
absurdity of tbe object of our compassion, 
we should cry. As it is, “ She * s a poor 
pauper, whom nobody owns,” and for whom 
not one of the principal characters in the 
story evinces the slightest regard. 

A very little strengthening of the con- 
ventional part of the Doctor’s Page, 
played by Miss Clara # Jecks, might have 
turned this character into a sort of Sam 
PLuxter , whose good-natured efforts at 
consolation, after Pen’s desertion, light- 
ened up the pale and grief-stricken coun- 
tenance of hapless little Fanny , and whom 
she ultimately married. 

Unlimited Louie Freear saves and 
makes the piece ; and, as this is of course 
what the combined authors intended, they 
must be congratulated on their sagacity. 
There is a brilliant season in prospect for 
the Royalty as long as this bright particu- 
lar star Aurora is shining. 


A professor of astronomy says that his 
services are so poorly paid that his is almost 
a case of star-vation, so he has taken to 
astrology instead, and now makes a con- 
siderable income by star-telling revelations. 


WHAT IS LTJGGAGE? 

[Tbe Magistrates have decided that a abtnan is 
not entitled to charge for carrying a bicycle on his 
cab, inasmuch as it is not luggage within the mean- 
ing of the Act . — Vide Daily Paper . ] 

Miss Amelia Fitterkins was summoned 
by William Growler, who claimed two- 
pence in respect of a large cage, contain- 
ing a poll-parrot. The learned magistrate 
held that neither the cage nor the parrot 
wera luggage within the meaning of the 
Act. Summons dismissed. 

George Hansom, a cabman, was sum- 
moned for refusing to move on. De- 
fendant explained that he had been 
ordered by a gentleman to drive him 
to the Zoological Gardens, and that on the 
roof of his cab he carried a box containing 
a crocodile. On arriving, the gentleman 
refused to pay an extra twopence for the 
box or the crocodile. Professor Walker, 
the well-known traveller, corroborated the 
cabman’s statement. Summons dismissed ; 
but the magistrate, in the proceedings 
against Professor Walker, decided that 
complainant was not entitled to make any 
charge for the crocodile^ it not being 
luggage within the meaning of the Act, 
nor was the Professor responsible for the 
box which the crocodile was in, as that 
was clearly the luggage of the crocodile. 
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The Pastime or Cycling, as it is likely to be in some Places before very long ! 


On October 2 — A Revelation. 

Mr. Giblets (to Young Housewife). May 
I sell you a brace of pheasants, madam P 

Young Housewife. No, thank you, Mr. 
Giblets, they can haidiy be in condition 
yet. 

Mr. Giblets (quite seriously ) . Pardon me, 
madam, but apparently you are unac- 
quainted with the new and speedy process 
of ripening game. 

[Young Housewife falls into the trap , 
and also into hot water with her 
worse half at dinner-time. 


A Dubious Compliment. 

Hector's Wife (after Harvest Festival). 
Well, Mrs. Piggleswade, how did you like 
the Bishop’s sermon ? 

Mrs. Piggleswade. Ohl ma’am, I ain’t 
been so much upset since my old man took 
me to the Wariety Theayter in London 
last August twelvemonth, and ’eard a 
gen’leman sing about his grandmother’s 
cat. 

How Sealy ! — Sir, would not the appro- 
priate representative of British interests 
at the Seal-Fishery Conference be the Rt. 
Hon. Seale-Hayne, M.P. ? Yours, 
Hanwellio Earlswood. 

Notyet Court , Scilly Isles. 


ABROAD IN THE ATJTUMN. 

Munich , — Imagine the patience of over 350,000 people who say 
willingly, frequently, and at full length, two such appalling words 
as Glyptothek and Pinakothek! Is it the stolid indifference of the 
Teutonic race, or the good-natured patience of the Bavarians, 
which has made them refrain from any abbreviation P Impossible 
to say — like the words at first. Even Germans from neighbour- 
ing cities, accustomed to such fearful sounds and to unending 
syllables as well as to adjectival phrases of staggering length, 
which the newly in Germany arrived stranger puzzle, struggle 
with them in anguish. Englishmen, pronouncing the barbarous 
names in the Anglo-Greek manner, are equally astray. Unaided 
by a knowledge of the derivation a stranger might imagine that 
two places with such names were, at the best, a lunatic asylum 
and a mortuary. Compare, in the French language, la Morgue , 
which sounds positively pretty. Only an extremely solider Herr , 
a placid drinker of endless tankards of Munich beer, would use 
such names. They are all very -solid gentlemen here, and so 
contented with the second name that they use it twice, for the 
Alte and the Neue. 

Tta Pinakotheks, Old and New, are galleries of painting. 

While Greek and Roman statues fill the harmless Glyptothek. 

Nothing worse. No fear of delicately-nurtured women fainting, 

Nor will courageous men, aghast, to flight on tiptoe take. 

They are certainly patient people here. They have carts — 
especially brewers’ drays — so enormously long, that the length of 
them is greater than the width of the average roadway. When 
one of them crosses a street, all the traffic is stopped ; when it 
has to turn a comer the horses are in the shop windows on one 
side and the back of the cart sweeps all the foot-passengers off 
the pavement on the opposite side. But no one complains. In 
England the windlass is a simple appliance for hoisting materials 
in a new building. It seems unknown here. A horse is attached 
to the rope, and is led along the street. As the iron girder, or 
whatever it may be, reaches the fourth or fifth story, yards and 
yards of rope stretch along the roadway behind the horse. The 
traffic is stopped, the foot-passengers and the brewers’ drays, 
now companions in misfortune, are together swept aside, but no 
one complains. Here all the hard work of the bricklayers’ assist- 
ants is done by women. They look very sturdy. They do not 
complain. But the grandest instance of patience is the game of 
Bier. In England we sit and play at whist or chess, some even 
at backgammon or poker; in France dominoes wile away the 
idle hours, but in Bavaria the grandest game is Bier. It is a 
simple game. You sit and smoke, and drink till you can drink no 
more. It has not the science of chess, or the animation of poker, 
but it is the favourite pastime of the countiy for all that. Else- 
where, drinking is ridiculously associated with thirst. Here the 


two are absolutely distinct. A foreigner cannot hope to see the 
end of the game. He leaves off when the native has hardly be- 
gun, or for him it would be Bier, in German, at the beginning, 
and bier, in English, at the end. 

I observe in several shops a series of books for learning lan- 
guages without a teacher. They include “ Englisch ” and “ Ameri - 
kanisch ,” two separate tongues. Unhappily, omit to buy one of 
the latter, and so lose the chance of learning the language. 
Shall always regret this. Would be so useful when travelling. 

I go over the Royal Palace. It can only be visited at eleven, 
daily, and everyone must go then. There are perhaps fifty of 
us, mostly patient Germans. There is one American family. I 
always pity the American children, eight, or seven, or six years 
old, dragged over “ Yewrope.” In this case the smallest child 
cannot be more than five, and he is such an extremely small boy 
that he is lost among the boots of the crowd before we start. If 
only I had bought those dialogues in Amerikanisch I might have 
urged his “ Poppa ” to leave the infant at the hotel. However, 
he is discovered, and we are conducted round. We see a vast 
number of rooms, mostly ugly, and the farther we go the smaller 
they become. The American baby is lost and found regularly. 
His cap has vanished, his hair is brushed over his face, his little 
jacket is nearly pulled off him, but he is a brave child. He does 
not cry, he does not complain, he does not even speak. In his 
tiny breast there glows the silent, Spartan spirit of the American 
tourist. He will do the place thoroughly. He sees nothing but 
the boots of the Germans, but he goes on indomitably. However 
small the room all the party naturally wish to see it, as they have 
paid for admission to the Palace. At last we reach a room, a 
cabinet, so tiny that it seems to have been designed for the 
American infant. He would fill it comfortably. A few of the 
fifty squeeze in, he with them, and the rest look sullenly at their 
backs from outside. And still that marvellous child comes out 
alive ! He is not even injured, for later on I see him hurried 
round the Alte Pinakothek , from Perttgino to 1 Rijbens, from 
Murillo to Durer, untired, undaunted. 

■> Robinson the Rover. 


Sir Henry’s Suggestion. — Sir Henry Irving has said that a 
millionaire would make a good use of some of his money were he 
to pay companies of Players, — Sir Henry and Co., as he himself 
suggests, among them, — to enliven the distressed outlying agri- 
cultural districts. One of Shakspeare’s plays must at least be 
invariably omitted, as every county can already show any number 
of u Hamlets.” 


What herb would represent a crest for "Carter, Paterson 
& Co.” ? Parsley (parcelly). 
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IN A BLIND DITCH. 

Sportsman {to friend , whom he has mounted on a raw four -year -old for u a quiet morning's 
outing"). “ Bravo, Jack! Well done! That’s just what the clumsy beggar wanted. 
Teach him to look where he ’s going ! ” 

And we try to persevere 

And to lend attentive ear, 

But the sort of thing we hear 

Is “ Are you there ? ” 

“Come along, Jack! Here’s a spree, 

Dear mamma ’s gone out to tea ” 

“ Yes, I ’m bringing two or three 

Home to dinner, Mrs. V. ” 

“Oh, you are! And what of me? 

You ’re a brute—- — ” “ I quite agree, 

Still, while Britain holds the sea ” 

“ W T hat ! you ’ve lost your new latch-key ? 
May I ask where you might be ? 

Oh, I daresay 1 Jubilee ! 

Now mamma’s come she will see ” 

“What! your mother! Oh, the d ! ” 

“ Are you there ? ” 

MR. PUNCH’S “TATCHO” MODEL 
ADVERTISER. 

THE 

“ JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN” 
All-round Tonic Bitters. 

“MEJO” 

Invigorates the Invertebrate. 

ME JO is an amiability-producing, party- 
pushing, policy-creating, place-capturing 
panacea, 

ME JO makes you forgive. 

ME JO is as gentle as a dove. 

Everybody loves ME JO. 

ME Nothing else counts. JO. 

ME Nobody matters. JO. 

ME No Tory need apply. JO. 

All Colonial Premiers take it. President 
Kruger was brought up on it. 

Every bottle bears the following certifi- 
cate : — ‘ ‘ I guarantee that this preparation 
is made according to my policy. 

“Joseph Chamberlain.” 

The Hall Caine Yoice Jujube. 

“ MANXO,” 

A genuine Throat-polisher and Tongue- 
tickler. 

Makes detraction dumb. 

Criticism cringes before it. 

“MANXO ’’for Men. 

“ MANXO ” for Moralists. 

“ MANXO ” for Missionaries. 

“ MANXO ” for Music Halls. 

The Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone says, 

“ Manxo is my favourite jujube, and, were 
it not for the fact that I have now ceased to 
take an active part in the politics of the day, 
though the disgraceful action of the Euro- 
pean Concert calls aloud for redress, I 
might yet hope, by the aid of Manxo, to 
make my voice heard even in the palace of 
the Assassin.” 

“MANXO.” 

Every bottle bears the following certifi- 
cate : — “ I guarantee that this is a colossal 
preparation made according to my formulae. 

“Hall Caine.” 

THE “HALL CAINE VOICE JUJUBE CO.” 

From our own Irrepressible One (still 
baulking capture ). — Q- What is the most 
suitable sign of mourning for an unpro- 
ductive egg? A. Why, a hatch-meant, of 
course ! 

THE TELEPHONE CLEBK. 

[“ Do the operators sometimes become exhausted 
before the day’s work is over?— Sometimes we have 
operatoi s in hysterics through the behaviour of the 
subscribers on the wires. 

“Does that often occur? — We have had it fre- 
quently.” 

Glasgow Tdephone Service ; Government Inquiry.'] 

Ting-a-ring 1 The bells are ringing 
“ Are you there ? Are you there ? ” 

And the wires are all a-singing 
“ Are you there ? Are you there ? ” 

They are buzzing like a hive, 

“Come along, Missl Look alive 1 

Hitch me on to 4, 0, 5 — 

Are you there?” 

Then another one starts bawling, 

“ Are you there ? Are you there ? 

Now then ! Can't you hear me calling ? 

Are you there ? Are you there ? 
Hurry up! It’s deuced late, 

Number 2, 0, 4, 9, 8 — 

Are you coming, Miss? — Can’t waitl 

Are you there ? ” 

Then the lady who goes shopping — 

“ Are you there ? Are you there ? 
What an age you Ve kept me stopping ! 

Are you there ? Are you there ? 

Oh, these girls ! They are so mazy, 

And abominably lazy ! 

They’re enough to drive one crazy! 

Are you there ? ” 

Then the bells ring all together, 
a Are you there ? Are you there ? ” 
And a dozen voices blether 
“ Are you there ? Are you there ? ” 


▼01. OXIIT. it 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Foreign Husband (whose Wife is going to remain laager). ‘''Gif me Two Dickets. Von 
fob. Me to come back, and von fob my Vife not to come back ! ” 


DARBY JONES NATURALLY ELATED. 

Honoured Sir, — Once more has the old 
Warrior prophesied the solution of the 
Cesarewitch Conundrum, and placed you 
and your readers in the proud position for 
adding substantial luxuries to wonted 
Winter provender. Were I an advertising 
tipster, I would insert the following in 
every leading journal, including the 
London Gazette : — 

Who gave Merman at fourteen to one P 
Darby Jones. 

Who plumped for Merman f Darby 
Jones. 

Who has enriched landsmen with a 
Merman ? Darby Jones. 

Who knew that Mr. Jersey must know 
congenitally all about a Merman ? Darby 
Jones. 

Who told of the true tale of a Merman ? 
Darby Jones. 

AVho foretold that Merman was a good 
birthday gift ? Darby Jones. 

Who at the present moment is expecting 
the reward of Merman’s success P Darby 
Jones. 

But, as you know well, honoured Sir, the 
obviously laudatory paragraphs in question 
are merely the playful lucubrations of an 
Observant and Triumphant Brain. Armed 
with a well-lined note-case, and still con- 
tinuing to drink the health of the Jersey 
Lily, I feel in but poor fettle to stain my 
fingers with blue-black ink were it not for 
the Public Duty, which compels me, even 
so long beforehand, to draw the attention 
of my clients to the Prodigious Chance 
possessed by the other Jersey Crack for 
capturing the Cambridgeshire, with whom 
I couple the American Saint, despite the 
over-the-Herring-Pond jockey, who. when 
riding, appears to be picking the horse’s 
teeth. As a Princely Turfite observed to 
me at the Subscription Rooms, “ Channel 
Island cattle thrive well at Newmarket.” 

A tip in time saves many mischances, 
though later on I shall revert to the sub- 
ject in poetic vein. Meantime here is 
rose for those who con. I was pleased, 
onoured Sir, to ascertain that you and 
your distinguished associates were not too 
exalted to accept the ipse dixit of the 
Garrulous Old Man, and in this connection 
I may mention that my Wine Cellar and 
Cigar Cabinet sadly need replenishing. 
You know, Sir, the adage about a wink 
and a nod. I will say no more. I was in 
rare luck by the Ditch, for I met an Im- 
poverished Nobleman, who, having owed 
me five golden sovereigns for five lengthy 
years, was sufficiently alive to the respon- 
sibilities of the situation as to hand me 
five shillings of the amount due, with a 
verbal 10 U for the balance. And then 
he put a frigid hundred (on the nod) on 
Carlton Grange for the big race. There 
are some bookmakers, honoured Sir, who, 
although possessing me vocal strength of 
Mr. Richard Dtjnn, are nevertheless, 
under certain circumstances, as beautifully 
innocent as proverbial pigeons. But they 
are nevertheless called hawks by those 
altogether ignorant of Turf Falconry. 
Awaiting your ever-welcome Souvenir of 
success, I am ever, honoured Sir, 

Your devoted 

Cap and Jacket Poet Laureate, 
Darby Jones. 

P.S. — Please let me remind you never 
to cross your cheques until a difference of 
opinion between myself and my Financial 
Agents is adjusted. 


At the Illustrated Atlas Office. 

Editor (to Subordinate ). Now what are 
we to do with these sketches of Russian 
prisoners being taken to Siberia ? 

Subordinate. Mightn’t we call them 
“ Miners on the way to Klondike ” P 

Editor. Excellent idea! Just knock out 
the Cossacks, and fill in with snow-drifts. 

Beans for Bacon. — County Court Judge 
Bacon of Whitechapel, according to a re- 
ported case in the Daily Mail for the 15th, 
seems to entertain a strong aversion to the 
litigious Hebrews of Whitechapel. But, 
per contra , all the Jews, of Whitechapel 
and everywhere, have a rooted aversion to 
Bacon. So ’tis millions to one against His 
Honour. 


Books we may anticipate. 

By the author of Social Switzerland : — 
“Larky Lapland,” “Rowdy Roumania,” 
“Attractive Armenia,” “Vivacious Vene- 
zuela,” “Touchy Texas,” &c. 

By the author of Beside the Guns : — 
“On Top of the Barracks,” “Before the 
Colonel,” “Under the Mess-Table,” “All 
Round the Major,” &c. 


Note from Newmarket — the Cesare- 
witch. — Mr. Jersey, better known as 
Mrs. Langtry, put his or her trust in a 
Mer(e)man, and was not disappointed. 


Plenty of coal in Kent, seamingly. 
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“THE ODOUR OF THE FLOWER IS GONE!” 

[■“ Foxes.— E xceedingly handsome vixen, tame, hand-reared, frolicsome and amusing, pink of condition, full-grown, no smell. 15s., or exchange 

anything ; worth 50s.” — The Bazaar.] 

Hwtsman {after several ineffectual casts for line of hunted fox). ‘‘It ain’t no use, Tom. Blowed if I don’t think he’s one of that 

breed that ’aven’t got any smell 1 ” 


JONES, ^WYNDHAMv & CO. LIMITED LIAR-ABILITY. 

Everybody interested in the Drama will heartily congratulate 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, first on having written the best 
comedy that has been seen for some time on the English stage, 
and, secondly, on his exceptionally good fortune in procuring 
for it so excellent a company as Mr. Charles Wyndham has 
gathered round him at the Criterion Theatre. It is not too much 
to say that there is not, in the whole cast, one single role even 
indifferently played. All concerned, from the principal charac- 
ter down to a supernumerary servant, are at their very best. 
So also is the author. The third act is perfect comedy ; the wit 
lies in the situation developed by dialogue that is never once 
strained for effect, and by perfectly natural acting, that is, 
by acting of the highest artistic merit. From the commence- 
ment of this act until within measurable distance of its climax 
the audience laugh heartily; the enjoyment of the ingeni- 
ous complication being intensified with the arrival of * each 
character on the scene. The actors are perfectly serious; the 
audience, being in the secret, revel in their perplexities and in 
the prospective tragedy of their troubles. This third act is a 
masterpiece, and indeed it would be difficult to name any other 
comedy of our time in which there occurs a better scene, or even 
its equal. 

^ An author creates his characters, and has an unquestionable 
right to do' as h© likes with them within the elastic limits of pro- 
bability. It may be doubted whether in the fourth act, which is 
at a great disadvantage after so brilliant a third, the author has 
not, in a weak and tender-hearted moment, allowed himself to 
yield to the pleadings of Miss Mary Moore on behalf of Lady 
Jessica Nepean , and caused that irritating, flirty, flighty little 
person, the liar-in-chief, to make just one attempt at winning 
the sympathy of the audience. This is most decidedly a mistake ; 
she should be a feather-headed, vain, silly flirt to the last ; there 
should have been no secret parting with her devoted lover, leaving 
the audience in doubt as to what really took place at that final 


meeting ; and if the husband (admirably played by Mr. Standing) 
is compelled by the author to propose an enjoyable supper- 
party, we ought to see at a glance how, in another second, 
she will he all smiles and enthusiasm over a delicious pdU and 
inspiring champagne. And in this fourth act, too, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, marking his preparations for going to Africa next 
morning, is perpetually breaking off in the midst of his serious 
speeches, suddenly remembering that “ he must go on with his 
packing,” just as in The Headless Man he was always interrupting 
himself with “ Now I must write to my uncle.” Presumably there 
is, in this act, more of Charles Wyndham, as Christopher 
Beering u than of Henry Author Jones. Also the love-making 
of Sir Christopher , and his final acceptance by the widow, Mrs . 
Crespin (Miss Janette Steer), seems to have been an after- 
thought for the sake of “ keeping up the Christopher.” 

That the celebrated African explorer, the terribly -in- 
earnest JEdward Falkner (Mr. Thalberg) — Vhomme qwi ne rit 
pas — should have allowed even his best friend to continue bully- 
ing and lecturing him, <£ all for his good,” as if he were a naughty 
school-boy, is, granted the character as described and pourtrayed, 
a step beyond the bounds of probability. Such a man might 
just tolerate a moral lecture from his dearest friend once, and 
only once ; but he would then have said, “ My dear fellow, many 
thanks. You mean well ; but — I don’t wish to hear any more on 
this subject, — and so good day.” Any further interference would 
have been resented as an impertinence by such a man of action 
as is this resolute African explorer. 

Mr. Vane-Tempest and Mr. Alfred Bishop are admirable ; as 
are all the ladies in the play without exception. # 

That the Criterion is provided with an exceptional play which 
will have an exceptionally long run, there cannot he a doubt ; 
so, once again, — congratulations to all concerned in it. 


Remark of an ardent Quoit-player on experiencing the 
! first frost of the Year. — Now is the winter of our diskos u tent. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

“Dainty” is the word for it. Nothing short of the epithet 
“ dainty ” can be applied to the little pocket- volume containing The 
Rape of tlve Lock, illustrated in weirdly-fantastic style by Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley. Yet the fantastic has great attractions. 
It invites close inquiry into details by the aid of a powerful 
magnifying-glass, otherwise may be lost some of the exquisite 
limning which is the specialite of this artist. Yet, Belinda at her 
toilet-table ? having her hair dressed by her maid, while the park 
in perspective is seen through the open window, is the best, as it 
is the simplest of them all. Of the “ strange pnantoms rising as 
the mists arise ” (p. 32) , it can only be said that it is a marvellous 
representation of the nightmare of an artist who does him self not 
wisely, but far too well, at an unnecessary supper. “ Only that 
and nothing more.” The book is a dainty curiosity, and there is 
not a collector of such literary curios who should be without this 
latest edition of Pope’s “ Heroi-comical poem,” The Rape of the 
Lock , as published by Leonard Smithers of the Royal Arcade, W. 

By Right of Sword (Hutchinson) is a book my Baronite recom- 
mends the gentle reader not to pick up about the hour at which 
she (or he) ought to be going to bed. It will be found difficult 
to lay it down before reading it through. The plot is most in- 
genious, a quite original development of the Jekyli and Hyde 
idea. The wide difference is, that there are actually two men 
concerned, the merging of their identity being rendered possible 
by singularly complete personal resemblance. The Cornish man 
having assumed the name and position of the Russian officer who 
meanwhile has fled the country, works his way through the laby- 
rinth of danger and difficulty under the guidance of Mr. March- 
mont’s skilful hand. From the safety of a comfortable chair the 
reader follows with breathless interest the frequent feints and 
swift turns. 

Mr. Morley Roberts knows his Thames from Chelsea to 
Rotherhithe, and has the gift of peopling it with pictures of men 
and things, not forgetting women. In Maurice Quain (Hutchin- 
son) , the half of London who have not the slightest idea how the 
other half live, will find the secret disclosed. The life is sordid, 
not always honest, occasionally brutal. Mr. Roberts has suc- 
ceeded in investing it with a garment of romance that makes it 
grimly attractive. Above ail, there is the river in its varied 
moods and aspects, at morning, noon, and night, painted with 
skill and force my Baronite does not remember to be exceeded 
in other pages. The Baron de B.-W. 

CROSS QUESTIONS AND YERY STRAIGHT ANSWERS. 

(Proposed Addition to the Soldier's Pocket-book by Viscount W-ls-l-y.) 

' Question . So John Bull has been idiot enough not to add a 
single battalion to his Army since 1870 ? 

Answer. That is the ridiculous fact — until this year. 

Q. And the dolt has done something at last ? 

A. Yes ; the silly fellow has authorised an increment &f 8,000 
men. 

Q. Good gracious ! Is this enough ? 

A. By Jingo ! No. 

Q. Well, out with it — why not ? 

A. Because only a fool doesn’t know that during the last 
quarter of a century we have increased our territory by millions 
of miles. 

Q. Then what on earth are we to do ? 

A . Why, stir up John Bull with a long pole and give him no 
peace until he is wide awake to his responsibilities. 

0. And how is this to he done — by hanging somebody ? 

A. Well, that would be the best way, but as that sort of thing 
is out of date, and also illegal, perhaps it is safer to attain the 
same effect by a rattling good alarmist speech delivered at a 
widely-reported public dinner. 


The highest possible Record of Character. 

New Rector of Swaddlington (to Sexton). I see that the forge 
is close by the church, Grasshore. I hope that the smith is one 
of our friends ? 

Sexton. Why, bless ’ee, yes, Sir, ’e ’s the only man in all the 
parish as settled over the Cesarewitch. 


b Notice to Correspondents. — Any one sending in a joke, men- 
tioning kiss, &c., with reference to the Ladies Billiard Match, 
will be prosecuted according to Joe Millerian Law. Mr. Bunch 
intends to take a long rest over this affair, and, according to the 
canons of the table, refuses to be drawn by the In-cue-baiter, 
even where hazardous damsels are concerned. Let the guilty 
parties accept this tip in time ! 



THE FORGOTTEN PAST 

m 

Mechanic [to Policeman). “What’s goin 1 on ’ere, then,?” 
Policeman. “Decorating the Statue to comjviemorate^the 
Battle of Trafalgar.” 

Mechanic. “ Oh ! I never knew the Battle was fought ’ere ! ” 


“DOUBTFUL FREQUENTATIONS.” 

[Mr. 'Wh-stl-r, having had a packet jretumedjiohim marked “ Not known 
at the B. A.,” forwards the same to a "daily paper with the characteristic 
comment : — “ In these days of doubtful frequentations, it is my rare good for- 
tune to be able to send you an unsolicited, official, and final certificate of 
character.”] 

J. McN. W. cantat ; — 

In these days of “frequentations” that as “doubtful” may be 
classed, 

You cannot be too careful where your lot in life is cast ; 

If a man ’s a past practitioner in the art of making foes. 

He needs to keep a sharp look-out to- know who ’tis he knows ! 

True genius is eclectic — I avoid the common herd 
Of mere R.A.’s who boil their pot with canvases absurd. 

They don’t know me — what’s more, they sha’n’t ; such mediocre 
flocks 

Are not the sort I used to see at my smart “ Ten o’clocks 1 ” 

I might have joined the House of Lords, or been, at least, M.P., 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Chancellor, or top of any tree, 

But that I fear to find myself in a situation fixed 
Where frequentations have a way of being badly mixed. 

And now I come to think of it, the world’s a doubtful place, 
Frequented by a dubious tribe known as the human race ; 

It isn’t safe to walk abroad — you ne’er know whom you ’ll meet, 
So a desert isle ’s the spot forme, and not the pruwded street 1 

DIPLOMATIC MAXIMS 1 L’AMEEIOAINE. 

When an TCngliah Minister says one thing he means another. 
Hope disappointed warrants astonishment. 

“ Won’t ” in England denotes “ Will ” in the United States. 

If a French umpire decides adversely to Transatlantic preten- 
sions, a good thing to do Is to get further umpires from Russia 
and Japan. 

Bunkum is good, but bluster is safer. 

A lie ready to hand is better than the truth in the bush. 
Although it is easy to climb up, it is not difficult — when needs 
be — to climb down. 
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A JEWEL OF AN IDEA. 

[“ A machine for making matrimonial proposals is the latest novelty. This 
interesting development is to be seen in a West End jeweller’s window, and 
at first sight appears to be an innocent marguerite daisy in white enamel upon 
gold; but, by moving an adroitly hidden spring in the calyx, the single 
blossom expands into a double one, and upon the newly -revealed petals is 
written the all- momentous question .’' — Daily Telegraph.] 

We understand that a well-known Peer is shortly to figure as 
defendant in no fewer than six breach-of-promise actions. It seems 
that, admiring a new variety of brooch exhibited in a jeweller’s 
window, he purchased half-a-dozen, and gave them to various 
ladies of his acquaintance. He was wholly unaware that, on 
pressing a spring, there appeared inscribed on each brooch, the 
words “Will you marry me ? ” Each of the recipients, however, 
speedily discovered the inscription, and each wrote an affection- 
ate and an affirmative answer to the question, whence the un- 
pleasant position in which his lordship now finds himself. 

Thebe is no truth in the report that Lord Battleaxe has con- 
sented to his son’s proposed marriage . On the contrary, we 
understand that when, in accordance with the prevailing fashion, 
the young gentleman presented his father with a scarf-pin hear- 
ing the words “Nothing will induce me to give her up!” Lord 
Battleaxe replied by giving his son a delicately-engraved ring, 
inscribed simply, “ Cut off with a shilling.” 

In selecting jewellery conveying messages, it is well to be 
particular that each article is sent to the person for whom it is 
intended. We heard lately of a young man who chose two 
lockets as presents, one meant for an elderly relative, cont ainin g 
the words, “ Old age like thine is more than youth or beauty,” 


the other, intended for his fiancee , reading, “ Darling, my love, 
my sweet, my heart’s delight 1 ” By a stupid blunder on the 
part of the shopkeeper, his aged maiden aunt received the latter, 
and the young lady who was — but is no longer — his fiancee , the 
former of these lockets, with, in each case, the most disastrous 
results. 

The daughter of an American millionaire is said to have ordered 
a gross of dainty gold charms, each being an exquisite model of 
a boot. These are intended to convey her answer to the numer- 
ous suitors who present her with a “proposal brooch.” IJnlike 
those articles, however, they contain no hidden inscription ; Miss 
Dollabetjl considers that the delicate symbolism conveyed by 
her act of giving her would-be wooers the boot will he a suffi- 
ciently explicit answer to their proposals. 


We understand that Mr. Robinson, the eminent novelist, is 
utilising this new and admirable method of making proposals in 
his forthcoming story. There is a grand scene, we believe, when 
the hero and heroine, who are both too bashful to speak to each 
other, find themselves alone in a garden together. The hero 
attempts to offer his beloved a proposal jewel, but the bashful 
maiden is loth to receive it, and it is only when he has chased hei 
round the garden for half an hour that he contrives at length 
to slip it down her back. It would he unfair to the author to 
reveal the subsequent events of his story, but we may bint that 
many exciting episodes follow. The heroine orders at her 



and the most thrilling complications ensue. 
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SPORTIVE SONGS. 

A Betrothed Individual of the Weaker Sex is sur- 
prised by intelligence from San Francisco . 

A little line of love you send 
Across the 44 herring-pond ” to me, 

Who was and is and will he friend 
So long as friend I yet may he ; 

So long as in the far, far West, 

You don’t forget your plighted troth, 
And do remember that the best 
Of all this life is near for both. 

There was a time, I think, my owp, 

When separation seemed an ill 
Scarce to be borne by one alone, — 

Who had Love’s message to- fulfil. 

And yet you crossed that wretched sea, 

On Californian coast to roam, 

Impelled, you said, while you were free, 
To look upon Great Freedom’s Home 1 
You write with something of reproof 
About Miss Angelina Brown — 

From her I ’ve strictly held aloof 

Since you, my love, went out of town. 
A pelican could not be more 
On desert sand regenerate, 

And yet your tone is very sore 

When writing from the Golden Gate. 

* * * * » 

A cablegram 1 The horrid thing 
Has sent a quirer through my brain! 
That hardened knock I That brazen ring ! 
t Are prophets of a coming paint 
"Married to-day” the message reads, 

Not naming the presumptuous clown. 
From you my heart (don’t think it bleeds) 
Is turning — yearning for Miss Brown! 


THE BIKES, BIKED. 
Henpeok’d he was. He learnt to bike. 
“Now I can go just where I like,” 

He chuckled to himself. But she 
Had learnt to bike as well as he, 



And, what was more, had bought a new 
Machine to sweetly carry two. 

Ever together now they go, 

He sighing, “This is wheel and woe.” 


AN UNCIVIL WAR. 

[“ On account of the strike of engineers in Eng- 
land, the Japanese Government has placed its order 
for a new armoured cruiser, representing about half 
a million sterling, in the hands of the French.’ 1 — 
Daily Faper .] 

Ye demagogues of England, 

That draw your Union’s fees, 

And smile to watch our foreign trade 
Drift out across the seas ! 


Belated lie our hollow ships. 

The sport of jealous foes, 

While you blufi loud enough 
And the stormy language flows, 

While you bravely egg your clients on 
And the stormy language flows. 

They are Britannia’s bulwarks, 

Her towers along the deep, 

With them it rests that name and fame 
Shall still be hersi to' keep ! 

Care you at all down what descent 
Your country’s credit goes, 

While they shirk England’s work 
And the mob-oration flows, 

Hoist upon their own petards 
While the mob-oration flows ? 

Ye Chroniclers of England, 

Our workmen’s boasted friends, 

Who fly the agitator’^ flag 
For certain private ends! 

Good must it be to feel how fast 
Your circulation grows, 

While your hacks bend their backs 
And the ink serenely flows, 

While they play the game of life and death 
And the easy liquid flows. 

Capitalists of England ! 

llow long shall these things be? 

How long shall labour idly stand 
Barred out with lock and key ? 

Nobksse oblige ! Your nation’s hopes 
Are in the deadly throes ! 

Find a way how best to pay 
The debt that honour owes ! 

They win the most that pay the debt 
A patriot’s honour owes. 








“BOOM IN OOM;” OR, KRUGER Ul 

He takes a Dei ye in his new Coach, much to the delight 
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THE BOOM IN OOM. 

X._ "Look here uroN thus picture.” 
He is not fair to vulgar eyes 
As many mcmarchs be ; 

My hero’s merit rather lies 
In rare simplicity ! 

From childhood up his natural drift 
Was toward the ways of virtue, 

Excess in which peculiar gift 
Can seldom really hurt you. 

Though swollen big from being small, 
No airs does he assume ; 

He keeps the state of honest Paul 
Whose other name is Oom ; 

No proud tiara decks his poll, 

He wears a common topper, 

Having the economic soul 
Ideal in a Dopper. 

His only meal is mutton-broth, 

He never tasted sack ; 

A coat of broad and sable cloth 
Hangs down his modest back ; 

And though he paints his nether guise 
With just a touch of tartan, 

His tout ensemble justifies 
The epithet of Spartan. 

He sits at home with pensive brows, 
Taxing his teeming brain 
To answer wires about his spouse 
From Mr. Chamberlain ; 

And when at times the stress of things 
Would tend to make him falter, 

He clears his fluty throat and sings 
A segment from the Psalter. 

No courtly plumage puts he on, 

Still humbly h.3 behaves, 

When sallying out to sit upon 
His Raad of burgher braves ; 
Proceeding in a simple fly 
Or Government four-wheeler, 

He goes his way escorted by 
A single mounted peeler. 

II.— “And on this.” 

So sang I once, so told the charm 
Of Oom’s alluring grace ; 

But now I notice with alarm 
A change has taken place ; 

Within the lute begins to show 
A rift of rude dimensions ! 

And feet of clay appear below 
My idol’s stern extensions 1 

For, see ! the fallen one has bought 
From Britain, over seas, 

A Jubilee conveyance, wrought 
With regal blazonries 1 
There flash the arms of early Boers 
With fine heraldic feeling, 

And eagles swarm about the doors 
And also on the ceiling. 

Some enemy has worked, I wis, 

Upon his guileless age, 

And pricked him on to order this 
Insidious equipage ; 

For now that, where the end is thin, 

The wedge is once inserted, 

His feet along the path of sin 
Are hopelessly diverted. 

W T here will he stop P Far down the years 
I see his tastes decline 
On jewels bartered from De Beers, 

Or some adjacent mine ; 

With costly liquors, long and warm, 

I see his bosom flutter 
Beneath a fetching uniform 
Shaped by a German cutter 1 

How wanton pride may lead to shame 
Was shown in ancient time, 



A CUT BENEATH HER. 


Lady of the House, “Oh, yes, Jane, I asked Mrs. Johnston to let her Little Boy 
and his Nurse call to go walking with you and the Children.” 

Nurse. “Well, Ma’am, I hope as you don’t expect me to go walking with that 

YOUNG PERSON? I DON’T THINK YOU CAN BE AWARE AS SHE IS ONLY A NURSE- OUSEMAID /” 


When Hannibal (who likewise came 
From Afric’s sultry clime) 

At Capua, that giddy spot, 

Indulged in hibernation, 

Till all his gallant army got 
Quite ill with enervation 1 

0, Little England, dear to Oom 1 
I ask you, was it fair 
To see him sent to certain doom 
Through such a deadly snare ? 

And 0, my Labby 1 have you then 
Sullied your latest laurels 
By looking on while wicked men 
Debauched a brother’s moials? 

THE GOEDON HOTELANDEES. 

( Summary of Meeting at the M6tropole . ) 

Mr. Frederick Gordon said he was 
“gored on” (“Oh! Oh!”) by his partners, 
and so he acted agordonly. (“Oh! Oh! 
Oh!”) Up to now he had always con- 
sidered Sauce Hollandaise (cheers) an ex- 
cellent thing. (“ Hear ! ”) But it might 
be made just a little too sharp. t He had 
read what had been said about him in the 
Holland manifesto, and he might, if they 
would allow him, sing from La Grande 
Duchesse : — 

“ Voila ce que l’on dit de moi 
Dana la Gazette de Hollande ! Oui ! ” 

(laughter), hut he hoped, in the interests 


of everybody, that the friction would be 
only temporary. (“Hear! Hear!”) 

Sir Blundell Maple said : I wish well to 
all these hotel schemes, which, I am maple 
to say (“ Oh ! Oh ! ”), are doing uncommonly 
well. (“Bravo!”) 

Mr. Holland observed that he and his 
brother, though a pair, were not to be 
considered as “Double Dutchmen.” (“No! 
No ! ”) He thought Mr. Gordon’s quota- 
tion from La Grande Dutch-esse rather 
personal; but, for his part, and compli- 
menting the Chairman of the Gordon 
Hotelanders on his vocal chords (“Hear! 
Hear ! ”) he hoped sincerely that soon they 
would all be in the same key, act in. unison, 
and that their voices henceforth would be 
in harmony. (Enthusiastic applause.) 

There was a show of hands, when every- 
body shook everybody else’s hand in the 
cheeriest possible manner. 

[We have since ascertained, too late, however, 
to prevent this from going to press, that the above 
report is an entire invention ; but as it was evidently 
conceived in a friendly spirit, it is to be hoped that 
the real result will be as satisfactory as our False 
Reporter has imagined it.— En.] 

At the Colchester Oyster Feast. 

Folite Stranger (to Neighbouring Na- 
tive) . May I pass you the Chili vinegar ? 

Neighbouring Native. No, thank you. 
I always prefer my oysters neat. 
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FAMILY RECORDS. 

Indignant Parent. “You are a very naughty boy, Tommy, 

TELLING A FIB LIKE THAT ! I NEVER TOLD FIBS WHEN I WAS A 
LITTLE BOY ! ” 

Impenitent Son. “When did you begin, then, Father?” 


HINTS TO HOSTESSES. 

Dear Mb. Punch, — N ow that the country-house season is 
commencing, would you grant me space to suggest certain im- 
provements on the present system of entertainment? I would 
Bay to the hostess : — 

In the first place, let breakfast he a moveable feast, varying 
from 9.30 a.m to, say mid-day, and let that horrible custom of 
calling everybody beforehand at the same time he abolished foi 
ever. Also let the housemaids be forbidden to clatter about the 
passages with brooms and pails during the earlier hours of the 
day. I can’t precisely fix which are the earlier hours ; but what 
I mean, wait till I am up and out. Order the cook (never mind 
her grumbling) to have hot and hot dishes ready during the entire 
forenoon. If a man likes lying in bed, don’t bother him to go out 
shooting, or riding, or driving. Don’t expect, as a matter of course, 
to see him at luncheon, and if he doesn’t put in an appearance at 
that melancholy meal, avoid making sarcastic in quiries as to the 
state of his health when you do see him. Give the butler instruc- 
tions to have whiskey, brandy, bottled beer, and soda-water per- 
petually laid out in a convenient spot, for instance, on a table 
in the billiard-room or smoking-room, where a thirsty indi- 
vidual can quietly slake his mouth without going through the 
absurd and semi-public ceremony of ringing the dining-room 
bell. Never get up afternoon excursions to the celebrated places 
in the neighbourhood, Castle Glorious, the seat of the Duke of 
Splendower, or the ruins of Crackmedown Abbey, or the Weasel- 
gutter Waterfall. On such occasions, in nine cases out of ten, 
the guests in the conveyances are shaken together in as unsatis- 
factory fashion as are travellers in an American railway car. Let 
the coachman, however, understand that he is to be prepared to 
send out carriages and pony-carts without any orders from the 
host or hostess. Have “ five-o’-clock ” by all means, but don’t 
expect your male guests to wander about with cups and plates of 
bread and butter and cake, like waiters out of place. Before 
dinner, don’t pair off the company, but let each man select his 
own partner. Avoid inviting any of the neighbouring big-wigs 
to a grand repast, and strictly abstain from giving a county ball. 
Don’t let the children come down to dessert, and don’t insist upon 
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everyone foregathering later on in the drawing-room, to be bored 
by mediocre music, wearied by the playing of infantine games, 
or maddened by the influence of atrocious whist. Let everyone 
have the right of passing directly from the dining-room to the 
billiard-room. Notify that everyone may go to bed when he 

S leases, and can order grilled bones and devilled kidneys before 
oing so. In short, Madam, turn your house into a free-and-easy 
hotel. You will become very popular, and never lack for visitors. 

Such, Mr. Punch, is the advice which I would earnestly im- 
press upon the country-house hostess. In all humility as a 
practical reformer, I am, Your obedient servant, 

Dolce far Niente Club, W. John Lazibohn. 

P.S. — I could refer to other phases of the question, hut all the 
clauses of a reform bill cannot he carried at the first attempt. 
We must have a beginning. 


VOTES AND VOX POPULI. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Now that the Municipal Elections are in 
full swing, may I venture to suggest certain Golden Rules to 
those who intend to cast their Shells into the ump They are 
as fellows : — 

1. Always vote for the candidate who objects to lowering the 
local rates, for as a rule he is an honest man, and has not got a 
brother-in-law or cousin interested in the house-building, road- 
making, or plumbing business, which the blatant Economist 
invariably has. 

2. Sign the nomination papers of as many philanthropists as 
you are legally entitled to support. This will gain you immense 
respect. N.B. — You need not poll in favour of these gentlemen. 
On the contrary, give them the kick out of the ballot-box. They 
will never know, and be eternally grateful. 

3. Studiously inquire whether < the whole-hearted individual 
who solicits your vote has any ambition to become Mayor. If so, 
discover whether it he likely that a knighthood be lurking in the 
immediate future in consequence of some Royal Visit to the 
borough. 

4. On the polling day walk about with your voting-paper con- 
spicuously exposed till a late hour in the evening. If discreet, 
you will have an enjoyable time at the expense of other citizens, 
and he able to light your pipe with the document when you are 
smoking your post-prandial pipe at night. 

5. Cultivate the local wire-pullers, and ask them to lend you 
the use of a carriage to drive about the borough. 

6. Never give yourself away, or your vote. Without bribery 

or corruption a voter may, on such an occasion, revel in otium 
cum dig. at Bumbledom. Your obedient servant, 

Herbert Hieaway. 

13, Blue Green Chambers, Little Thisleton . 


A VOICE EROM NELSON'S COLUMN. 

(Heard on the occasion of the Anniversary.') 

Yes, it is all very well to cover my column, with leaves, hut 
could they not do a little more ? Quite right to keep my 
memory green, hut my fame ought to he protected with equal 
care. I suppose I ought not to complain. Nowadays, everybody 
is abused. I daresay that the good fellows I see beneath me have 
all been subjected to criticism. No 1 doubt Napier has been 
called incompetent, Gordon a bigot, and Havelock a slow- 
coach. But some league or other is sure to look after our 
pedestals. Even His Majesty Charles the First is afforded a 
bouquet or two. They took years to build my column; more 
years to cast my lions ; more years yet to remember my anni- 
versary. Well, they have got the date at last, and my pillar is 
in the hands of blue-jackets vice steeple- jack superseded. 

All this is quite right and proper. But what I should like to 
know is, why I am attacked about my battles ? Thanks to my 
friend Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton, my fame has been pro- 
tected. All honour to the Service Magazine that printed his 
“vindication.” But the leaves that called it forth are not like 
those around my plinth. Those I see below me are Nature s 
handiwork — green and pleasant. After all, they are more m- 
j structive of the appreciation in which I am held by my country 
than those other leaves — made of paper. 


At the Pig and Poleaxe. 

Jobbinson. You ’re down in the mouth I What are you think- 
ing about, bid man ? Quarter day ? 

Dobbinson’ (wearily). No, my. boy, no , quarter day, when my 
landlord puts in an execution. 
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JUVENILE APPRECIATION. 

Teddy (come to see pheasants shot (hut they decline to rise to the occasion ), to the brad keeper). 
“I say, Mr. White, of course you know the names of all your Pheasants? Our 
Huntsman knows the names of all his Doggies, and I know some of them ! ” 


DARBY JONES ON THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Honoured Sir, — Having provided yon 
and your friends with, Winter Coals, I now 
venture to essay to supply you and yours 
with sundry Luxuries by naming the 
Winner of the Cambridgeshire Stakes, a 
race which some of the Greenhorns of 
Turf Commerce appear to compare with 
the Cesarewitch, quite forgetting the differ- 
ence in distance and weight. It is indeed 
astonishing how these Neophytes (an ex- 
pression freshly culled from the excellent 
Webster’s Dictionary) imagine that an 
animal that can do over two miles in proud 


style, is equally useful at about half the 
distance. You might just as well ask a 
long-distance Human Plodder to win 
hundred yards competition. True it is 
that more than onoe, as in the case of 
Plaisanterie , the same quadruped # has 
caught the Judge’s Eye on both occasions, 
but how rare have been these Freaks of 
Fortune, and how carefully planned has 
been the coup de grace f ( Tarver’s Anglo- 
French Dictionary ) . 

Believe me, honoured Sir, and I speak 
with the authority of that fine sportsman, 
Sir John Astley, better known as “The 
Mate,” that, in nine cases out of ten, a 


Cesarewitch nag is not a Cambridgeshire 
crock. And this should be remembered 
when the lowlier sort of punters are send- 
ing their Post-Office Orders to the Exiled 
Bookmakers of Holland, with the expecta- 
tion of a Double Event. This, by the 
way, is an exceedingly difficult manoeuvre 
to accomplish, and yet I have succeeded in 
bringing it off quite recently with Diakka 
in the Duke of York Stakes, and Merman 
in the Cesarewitch. 

A Noble Earl (I need not say whether of 
British birth) who is beholden to me for 
satisfactory advice on the subject, has, in 
addition to forwarding me a substantial 
cheque, sent me a basket of Norwegian 
Ptarmigan. Inasmuch as I am strictly 
forbidden by my Medical Man to touch 
this Scandinavian Fowl, I have directed 
the L. P. D. C. to convey the hamper to 
your palatial residence,* with a request 
that you would pay the carriage. Your 
thanks I accept beforehand, and now pro- 
ceed to celebrate in metrical lines the 
present great Equine Handicap of New- 
market : — 

The Balsam gent I don’t admire, 

To Yorkist claims do not aspire, 

No Burning Ash mv pen will fire, 

But an Eastern Dame respect, Sir. 

But I surely in the 1, 2, 3, 

A Yankee Saint expect to see, 

And (with a run) Ihe Jersey Lilie % 

Her one of the two don't neglect, Sir. 

Well aware that I have thrown priceless 
chances to those Winds which blow about 
the Cape of Good Hope, I write myself 
down as usual, honoured Sir, 

Your devoted minion, 

Darby Jones. 

P.S. — At the same time remember that 
a millionaire is not above picking up a pin. 

* We were not taking any in.— Ed. 


TO SIB F.-P., Bart. 

[Sir Faudtl Eatjdel-Phtllirs, Barf., Lord 
Mayor, has been made a Knieht Grand Commander 
of the most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire.] 

Hail ! Sir Faudel 1 
Gaily chordle ! * 
Fatjdel-Phtllips, Bart. ! 

“K. G. C. 

E. 0. I. E.,” 

Lord Mayor still thou art I 
* Old form of “ chortle.” 


“Sermons in Stones.” — “Sir Edward 
Sassoon,” according to the Daily Tele- 
graph, “ has offered to the Corporation of 
Brighton, five statues, representing 
‘Night,’ ‘Morning,’ ‘Truth,’ ‘Welcome,’ 
and ‘ Fidelity,’ for the decoration of one of 
the public parks.” What a fine moral 
lesson to husbands, and a moral for those 
inclined to dine not wisely but too well. 
“Night” would represent the husband 
going out to a bachelor dinner; “Morn- 
ing ” his return therefrom ; “ Truth,” which 
he murmured indistinctly to himself ; “ Wel- 
come,” what he received from his wife ; 
“Fidelity,” the way in which he kept his 
promise not to do it again. The Sassoon 
statues will give a fine moral lesson to 
Brightonian husbands. May they profit 
by it I 


A Creature who left the Oasis of 
Plenty for the Desert of Distress. — 
The Kew Gardens Pelican — killed by some 
one who ought never to have been trusted 
with, a gun-—October 19, 1897 — far, far from 
home. 
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BOTANICAL BOOTS. 

[According to an interview; in the Daily Mail, 
the ultra- vegetarians consider it against their prin- 
ciples to wear foot-gear made of leather, and sub- i 
stitute therefor materials of non-animal origin, J 
such as das, piper, cotton, or some other product 
of the vegetable kingdom.] 

To make vegetable boots, 

You must go and grub up roots 
In your private kitchen-garden, if you own 
a cabbage-patch ; 

Else at your next-door neighbour’s | 
You should prosecute your labours, i 
Or at Kew, perhaps, when no one ’s by, ! 
some odds and ends you ’ll snatch ! ; 

For no longer must you wear j 

The ordinary pair ’ 

That are made of cow-hide, porpoise-skin, I 
or cuticle of pig ; | 

You must shun them altogether 
With ev’ry sort of leather, 

And endeavour to encase your feet in 
vegetarian rig. 

Then very soon you ’ll feel 
That, if you need a meal, 

You can boil your beetle-crushers, or con- 1 
vert them into stew ; 

And, when you ’re in a hurry, 

You can dine on slipper-curry, j 

And say with truth, “I’ll eat my hat if I 
don’t eat my shoe ! ” 


The Early Bird. 

It seems that a curious zoologist has been 
sitting out at night to check the times at 
which birds begin to sing. The April dawn 
commenced to break at 2.30 a.m., though a 
sparrow had already anticipated matters 
by chirping at 2 a.m. The following, how- 
ever, is a still more important observation, 
and one may perhaps he pardoned for add- 
ing the italics of admiration : — 

“ At twenty-seven minutes past three 
o’clock” — to quote th ^Westminster Gazette 
— “ larks began to soar and sing all round, 
although there was scarcely light enough to 
read by” Came without their notes, we 
suppose. 

Fttr-cone. — A daily paper states that, 
wing to the mild weather, furs are 
“dropping rapidly.” Evidently a change 
of hair is required. 
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A GIFT OF ARGUMENT. 

“Give me a Ride on your Back, Daddy.” “No, dear; not here.” 

“Why not, Daddy?” “Oh, there are too many People about.” 

“ But if you took me on your Back there would be all the more room forjiuf 
People ! ” 


“A WEIGH THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY.” 

[“By the new regulations, it is now necessary that Army candidates for 
commissions should not only possess the (.heat measurement and height 
prescribed, but that they should also be of a certain minimum weight.” — 
Daily Press . j 

“I can assure you. Sir,” said the lad, “ that I have studied hard 
to make myself proficient.” 

“That may be,” replied the examiner, “but I fear, from your 
appearance, that one necessary acquirement has been sadly 
neglected.” 

“ Pray do not say so,” cried the youth in a piteous tone. . “I 
am so anxious to become a soldier. I come of a race of warriors. 
My father was at Inkermann, my grandsire took an eagle at 
Waterloo, and the founder of our race (we are of Saxon origin) 
was the only general who made any serious stand at Hastings.” 

“ With such a pedigree,” observed the examiner, “ it is strange 
that your physique should not be stronger.” 

“ Possibly it comes of over-study,” continued the youngster. 
“ I have worked day and night for years. I know all that can be 
known in military history, and am up to my eyes in the minutiae 
of the profession. As for drill — in all its branches — I have 
learned it backwards, forwards, and side-ways. Test me, Sir, 
and you will find I am up in everything.” 

The examiner good-naturedly put a few questions, which the 
candidate answered with the greatest ease and precision. 

“ Yes, you appear to know the technical part of the necessary 


education, and the Civil Service Commissioners have seen that 
you have had the ordinary training of an English gentleman.” 

“ Yes, I was at Eton and Christ Church.” 

“ But you apparently neglected athletics.” 

“ Neglected athletics ! ” exclaimed the excited youth. 
dear Sir, you cannot have read the papers. Did you not see 
how I broke the record of the five mile race, equalled the long 
jump, and carried all before me in a novel competition known— 

I presume tentatively— as hurling horses ? ” 

“ Yes, I have heard something of this.” 

“ And it is not for me to speak of it, but I wear, concealed 
under my waistcoat, this medal, which was presented to me tor 
saving lives from drowning. And if I may say so without laymp 
myself open to the charge of self-laudation, I might suggest that 
I was not called at school ‘ Courageous Charlie’ for nothing.^ 

“ Still, you know the new regulation. It must be enforced. 

" I have done my best. I have eaten porridge, a popular food 
for cattle, oil-cake, everything. And yet- 1 dread the test. 

« Be brave,” replied the examiner. “ Take a seat. It will be 
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« Be brave,” replied the examiner. “ Take a seat. It will be 
over in a moment.” 

The lad obeyed the instruction, and eagerly waited tor the 

verdict. . , , . . 

“Nine stone exactly!” said the examiner. iou are not 

fat enough for the army.” _ 

« This is thin, indeed l ” cried the youth. And although there 
was a certain play upon words in the remark, the unsuccessful 
candidate was too sad to smile at the witticism. 




The Chinese Ifa/vy, according to the “Daily Mail 9f .* — “ A Board of Admiralty is to be established to legislate under the advice of a European organiser.” 

THE FIRST BOARD MEETING, BY OTJR PROPHETIC CHINESE ARTIST. 


LETTERS TO THE CELEBRATED. 

No. I. — To Viscount Esher, la.te Master of the Rolls. 

My Lord, — It would not be right that an event so momentous 
as your retirement from the Bench, that for so many years you 
have adorned, should pass unnoticed by Mr. Punch , your friend 
and admirer. 

Our judicial system is to-day poorer by the loss of a real man. 
Time and again has he who pens these lines watched you as you 
burst your way with masculine force through the tangled 
web of sophistries that too often passes for legal acumen. 
What were precedents to you if precedents told against your 
view of what was right ? You could always distinguish, as the 
lawyers say, and if your distinctions toppled over for ever the 
decided cases in which the unwisdom of your musty predecessors 
had had full scope, so much the worse for the decided cases and 
SO' much the better, it may he added, for good sense and 
sound law.. 

They said you were rough in your speech, that you did not 
check in time the crushing remark provoked by boredom, stu- 
pidity or perversity. It may be so. Osric was never your model 
of manners, and, in truth, an Osric on the Bench would be a 
melancholy sight. And sometimes the animal spirits that have 
carried you vigorously from your stalwart undergraduate days, 
through the rough and tumble of a barrister’s and a Judge’s life, 
up to the moment of your retirement, would break out irre- 
pressibly amid the pompous gloom of your Appeal Court, and 
you would revel in a wordy contest with all the zest of a Caius 
man belabouring a Barnwell bargee. They still do these things 
at Caius, I am told, when the occasion requires, and I warrant 
that you, the noblest Caian of them all, would be the last to 
blame the happy diversions of youth. 

But, rough or otherwise, you were sterling to the core, and as 
kindly as you were sterling. Others might be cajoled or 


wheedled : no man can say that he ever succeeded in humbugging 
you, or that, if he tried to, he brought anything but sorrow and 
bruised bones out of the conflict. But being a man you liked a 
man, though he might be your temporary opponent, and the 
robust energy that urged you to a bout of mental fisticuffs caused 
you to treat as a mere nothing any blow that might descend on 
your own skull during the encounter. You forgave and were 
forgiven ; you respected and were respected. 

And through all the turmoil and the conflict, highly placed and 
honoured as you were, you preserved ever a happy memory of 
the days of your youth when Brett of Caius was a name to con- 
jure with in the world of oarsmen. Brett of Caius, who, as a 
brother Judge sang of him : — 

rowed seven to Stanley, 

Every inch the Judge— the man ; 

Upright, downright, comely, manly, 

Beat him, Oxford, if you can ! 

And I cannot doubt that the ancient medals that bore testimony 
to your aquatic prowess on the tideway, and at Henley, are still 
amongst your most cherished and delightful possessions. Others 
might stiffen and totter and forget, but with you the athlete’s 
delight in conflict, the joyous spirit of abounding vitality that 
bore you on when your sinews were cracking and your breast was 
heaving in the fierce stress of a boat-race, the fighter’s deter- 
mination to win or to die — these were and are yours still as when 
you sat behind Stanley and helped to snatch victory from the 
men in dark blue. 

How genially, too, and with what tact and humour have you 
presided over the Boat-race dinners. The youngsters who had 
rowed rejoiced in your speeches, and always cheered you to 1 the 
echo. Once, as I have heard, when having temporarily vacated 
the chairman’s seat you were strolling round the tables, you 
paused behind a lad, who, somewhat inspired by Bacchus, was lustily 
shouting, “Good old Esher,” a call which, though it showed 
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enthusiasm, was not altogether so respectful as the dignity of a 
Lord Justice might seem to require*. On him still shouting, and 
unaware of your presence at his back, you laid a paternal hand : 
“ My dear boy,” you said, “ I ’m afraid your head will ache to- 
morrow. I once shouted like that myself, and — well, my head 
ached the next morning,” and with that you passed on, leaving 
the boy reduced to a surprised and unwonted silence. It may 
interest you to know that he subsequently declared you were 
“a ripper.” 

And now you are gone into a retirement which we all wish maj 
be as peaceful and pleasant as it is honourable. We shall mis& 
you. Often, when some prosy dryasdust is laying down the law, 
we shall long for those refreshing gusts of vigorous common sense 
that swept through your Court when you presided over it. These 
we shall not feel again, but your example of manly strength and 
robust insight and unswerving rectitude in word and deed will re- 
main with us unforgotten and undimmed through the years thai 
are to come. I am, my Lord, with deep respect, 

Your faithful servant. The Vagrant. 


HAND AND GLOVE AT THE AQUARIUM. 

It’s wonderful! Marvellous! the reproduction of the great 
fight between Fitzsimmons and Corbett by Fisticuffographic 
Process at the Aquarium ! They “come like shadows, so de- 
part,” and I fancy the Witches in their cave knew this trick and 
presented a series of “living pictures” for the instruction and 
amusement of Macbeth. By the way, herein is a hint for Mr. 
Forbes Robertson should he wish to give this Shakspearian 
drama with genuine novel effects. Or, why should not the 
“ living pictures” be given in the Play Scene in Hamlet? But 
this, by the way. A nos mute-’uns ! For they don’t speak a 
word! Not a sound to be heard 1 Except the whirring of the 
machinery. 0 my head! Never was there so dense and so 
silent a crowd living, moving, waving hands, and doing all that 
mortal men can do except speak. 

Never having seen a prize-fight, I had imagined that two 
athletes stripped to the waist, as they appear in prints of cham- 
pion pugilists, would gracefully stand up to each other until one 
of them could stand up no longer, the interval being occupied in 
“ squaring up,” “ hitting out,” “ slogging,” “ landing ” each other 
“one on the nut,” and, in a general way, exhibiting what 
muscle, training, and science can effect. Consequently I was 
considerably astonished at finding these two champions, who seem 
to hate one another like poison, that is, if the refusal of Fitz- 
simmons to shake hands with Corbett is to be taken as an indica- 
tion of this deadly inimical sentiment, occupying the greater part 
of the time taken up by the encounter in getting quite close 
together, and apparently hugging each other in so loving an 
embrace that they find the greatest difficulty in parting ; in fact 
Fitzsimmons seemed quite sorry to let Corbett go, and vice versa . 
Sometimes they dance, and hop, and hurry, and scurry round 
the ring, hut, as it always seems, with only one aim and end, 
namely, that Fitzsimmons is so deeply attached to Corbett 
(or Corbett to Fitzsimmons, it does not matter which) as to be 
perpetually making for him, with a view to taking him to his 
arms, and giving him just another hug for old acquaintance sake, 
and to show that, though at the commencement he had refused 
to go through the formality of shaking hands, yet he was 
desperately attached to him, and only wanted to take him to his 
heart and whisper the touching truth in his ear. All this time 
the two champions are being Followed about all over the place 
by a stout man in shirt-sleeves, light tie, and high collar, whom 
at first I took to be a kind of clergyman of some persuasion, 
skipping about to avoid their both hitting him or treading on 
his toes, and, probably, perpetually reminding them of Dr. 
Watts’ hymn, how, “Dogs might delight to bark and bite,” and 
“ Lions to growl and fight,” hut that for a couple of Christians 
to be engaged in a deadly pummeling encounter was not a seemly 
spectacle, nor a good example to set to the thousands of specta- 
tors there gathered together. However, it was soon explained 
to me that this stout personage, something between a genial 
elderly parson and a robust landlord of a public house, was 
George Siler, of Chicago, the referee. A nice time he must 
have had of itl Once he was nearly sent over the ropes with 
both champions on the top of him 1 

The fight continues. Sometimes they are in the full clear 
light of day, but in a steady pelt of rain or snow, at other 
times they are all in shadow and a heavy storm is pouring down ; 
hut whether in light or shade, all the figures, principals and crowd, 
are moving about under a kind of continuous Niagara waterfall, of 
which everyone seems utterly unconscious. It is this that makes 
it to weird. At last, however, Fitzsimmons becoming annoyed 
at all his overtures for his amiably-intentioned hugging and em- 
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Kitty (whose papa has got a telephone). “Gran’ma, are tott thjerl? 9 


bracmg being rejected, hits Corbett a nasty one, when down 
goes the latter on his knee, and what is more, he can’t get on 
his legs ^ again when “ time ” is called ; whereupon “ Fitz- 
simmons is,” says the voice of a mysterious showman coming 
to us through the gloom, for the spectators are almost in dark- 
ness, “ proclaimed the winner.” 

This verdict evidently so annoys Corbett, that, recovering his 
legs just a few seconds too late, he rushes at Fitzsimmons, who 
might have been taken unawares but for the rapid intervention of 
seconds, backers, umpire, men with fans, men with towels, men 
with sponges, all throwing themselves on the dangerous defeated 
one, and hustling him out of the ring. Then in surges the crowd, 
and all is muddle and jumble and jostling, when suddenly everything 
and everybody vanishes, the nightmare is over, the hall is once 
more in full light, and we, with Fitzsimmons in one eye, Corbett 
in the other, and our head aching from the silent fists of both, 
are staring about, dazed, wondering if “there are wisions about,” 

whether everybody is real, whether “Ah! I’ve been 

a-lookm’ for you, Sir 1 ” ’Tis the voice of the cabman, I hear him 
complain. I had forgotten to pay him! He has been waiting 
for me just one hour and a half. Yes ; I am alive ; so is the 
cabman. It is real. 


Siamese Susceptibilities. 

S * King Chulalongkorn is in Spain he was much surprised to 

that so characteristic an amusement as a bull-fight had been left out from 
the authorised programme of entertainments. It was explained to him that it 
had been omitted solely- out of consideration to what the Spaniards conceived 

to be Siamese susceptibilities So a bull-fight is being arranged.” — 

Westminster Gazette .] 

Is the King of Siam turned an infidel now. 

That his programme of bull-fights is full ? 

It certainly seems that his love for the cow 
Is at best but a bit of a bull. 


Note on Nelson. 

Sir, — There is a house of call near here bearing the style and 
title of “ The Nelson Arms.” This must have been the very 
house where the young Horatio in early days took his morning 
drink. His beverage was good English home-brewed (you re- 
member “England, Home-brewed, and Beauty”?), as he was 
stalwart, thorough, and not a man for half-and-half measures. 
But to come to my pint, I draw your attention to the fact that 
the sign is “The Nelson Arms.” Now he could not have fre- 
quented this place later in life, as then the landlord would 
certainly have re-named it “The Nelson Arm.” Perhaps this 
will interest Sir William Fraser, who seems to know all about 
everything; connected with our naval hero. Faithfully yours, 

“ What Cheer 1 ” 
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The Colonel. “Mr. Moriarty, I received this morning a most offensive Anonymous- 
Letter, and, from certain indications, I am compelled reluctantly to ask you ii 
you know anything about it.” 

Moriarty . “An Anonymous Letter? Whoy, Oi’d scorit to put my Name to such 
a THim / ” 


TO PHEME ; 

or, La Belle Rumeur sans Vdriti, 
(ByTH-M-s B-wl-s.) 

Air — ‘ ‘ The Qa iie-bottomed Chair .” 


I was sounding my way on the Ocean of 
Life 

Where the currents are captious and 
wreckage is rife ; 

When a fairy-like figure emerged from the 
fog, 

And I noted the same in my nautical log. 


Like the Spirit of Dawn she divided the 
foam 

With the easy aplomb of a porpoise at 
home. 

And on deck up a hawser she gracefully 
slid ^ 

And reclined in her bloom on my binnacle- 
lid. 


, “ Petty Officer Thomas,” the lady began, 

, “For I think I address that remarkable 
| man, 

I am Pheme, who hails from the vacuous 
blue, 

Petty Officer Bowles, I’ve a message for 
you I 

“ One word will suffice for a sapient tar 

Which is just the identical sort that you 
are — 

Take it, then, on the faith of the feminine 
sex, 

That your Commodore’s going to send in 
his checks /” 

“ Say no more 1 ” I replied, for my temples 
were red 

Where the blood from my heart had got 
into my head, 

And my hair was erect from its ultimate 
roots, 

As already I trod in the Commodore’s boots ! 


I was visibly swelling in stature and weight 

While I pictured my hand at the helm of 
the State, 

And I looked at my Pheme and longed to 
' encase 

Her delectable form in my folding embrace. 

I advanced with the purpose of stroking 
her wings 

(Have I mentioned she wore these adorable 

When she checked me in virginal tones of 
revolt — 

“Do not touch me. my Thomas 1 I’m 
going to moult 1 ’’ 

It was true. She attempted to soar from 
my clasp, 

But her feathers came off in my amorous 
grasp, 

And she fell with a thud in the neighbour- 
ing main, 

And I never set eyes on the creature again. 

False, fleeting and perjured, my Pheme 
had passed 

To the limbo of rumours too rotten to 
last, 

And the total remains for her Thomas to 
weep 

Was the fluff of her wings in a fatuous 
heap. 

So I turn to my study of nautical lore 

In a solitude darker than ever before, 

For the vision of splendour is hopelessly 
hid 

That she drew (in the rough) on my 
binnacle-lid. 

Yet a relic I cherish, a feather to wear, 

For the sake of a party so fickle and fair, 

And at times I shall chew me a querulous 
quid 

Where she sat in her bloom on my bin- 
nacle-lid. 


Shakspeare and Sport. 

Theatres, theatres, everywhere 1 Among 
the latest, and doing uncommonly well as 
it appears, with Leonard Boyne in a 
horseyfied drama by Messrs. Raleigh and 
Hioks, entitled Sporting Life, is the Shak- 
speare Theatre, Clapham. Good gracious 1 
Clapham that was once so “serious” and 
anti-theatrical 1 Yet, when you come to 
think of it, or go there to see it, oughtn’t 
Clapham to be the very place where an 
actor would be most welcome ! Doesn’t 
the very name express the sound of ap- 
plause so dear to an actor’s ear and heart ? 
And, as a suburb, isn’t Clapham quite 
handy to London ? It would be a bad 
omen if, instead of Clapham, it was called 
Hissham, Peltum, or Guyem. A sporting 

g ieee, too! Just the place! for isn’t Clap- 
am on the road to Epsom ? and do not 
Clapham Schools rejoice on Derby Day? 
Produced at the Shakspeare Theatre ! 
Why, certainly. Just exactly what 
William, who, as is shown in his works, 
was a real good sportsman, would have 
revelled in ! Brayvo I Clapham ! 


At the Q,uickshot Club. 

First Sportsman. Well, I killed four 
rabbits with two barrels last September. 

Second Sportsman . And I had five par- 
tridges on one drive, three coming towards 
me, and two with fresh cartridges over the 
hill. 

Third Sportsman (wearily). But nobody 
comes up to my slaying of an elephant in 
Assam with a pea rifle. Would you like 
to hear the yarn ? 

[The Third Sportsman is immediately 
left alone . 
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“ SCOTS WHA HAE/ 

To Colonel Mathias and his Gordon High- 
landers. (JHAGRU KoTAL- OoTORER 2<J. 

Bravo, the Gordons! Proved again 
The men that never tail 1 
Though gallant comrades, true and tried, 
India's hower and England's pride, 
Hushing to storm that bare iml-side, 
Keeled in the raking hail. 

Then skirled the pipes, and up you leapt ; 

uut rang your Highland yell ; 

And there with boyish step and light, 
Kunning the gauntlet up the height. 
Shouting for battle’s sheer delight, 
young Alec Lamont tell 1 

Fell as the Gordons choose to fall 
On a well-won held afar ; 

Fell for the hag whose battle-stains 
Speak of the fight by Delhi’s fanes, 
Leaguer of Lucknow, Egypt’s plains, 
Kabul and Kandahar ! 


From the Pegastjs Stables. — “ Wild 
white horses sha’n’t drag it out of mel” 
as Mr. Kudyard Kipling said when asked 
to write a pome for the first number of the 
“Literature” of the Times. Wild white 
horses 1 Ah 1 Happy thought ! So he gave 
in, and gave out the pome ; and in true 
British pugilistic mood he exhorts his 
countrymen 

“ To mill j our foeman’s armies ; ” 
but of course this implies that the “wild 
white horses” who are to go' in for this 
knock-a-bout encounter require, first of all, 
a considerable amount of training. 



k ‘A TAIL PIECE.” 

It was the long-tailed Dress Suits last Season. 
Will it be the short-tailed ditto this Season f 


“ PLEASE TO REMEMBER THE GTJY.” 

Dear Mr. Punch, — At a time when 
everybody of note has an anniversary, it 
seems rather hard that my memory is 
becoming dimmer and dimmer, until it 
now stands a fair chance of being entirely 
forgotten. Of course, the cause of my 
popular unpopularity has become out of 
date. No one in this nineteenth century 
cares whether I blew up James the First 
or not. The enthusiasm for that monarch 
has long since evaporated. Of late years it 
has been the custom to represent me as all 
sorts and conditions of men. Now I have 
appeared as a silly minister, a foolish 
general, a self-laudatory literary man. 
But now, even that kind of representative 
seems to be dying out. Unless this protest 
has the desired effect I feel that the fifth 
of November will pass without a sign of 
recognition. Should this be in these days 
of jubilation over Waterloo, Balaklava, and 
last, but not least, Trafalgar? I venture 
to reply in the negative, and to remain, 
Yours faithfully, Guy Fawkes. 

P.S. — My only consolation is that I am 
very well represented by most of the 
London statuary. 


* 1 Shine, Moon, Shine !” 

[Mr. E. R. P. Moon, M.P. for North St. Paneras, 
has gone to Canea to study the Cretan question.] 

Bravo, Moon! Will he let in a little 
moon-light on the difficulty ? Perhaps just 
a silvery moon-beam on the troubled waters. 
Or will his visit only result in Moonshine f 


Conscientious Lawyer’s Advice. — Do 
right : don’t write. 






FROM MR. PUNCH'S SPECIAL ARTIST AT THE FRONT. 

“ The enemy sent in a message that if the troops would come out and meet them on equal terms, they would fight. 
Tommy Atkins takes them at their Word, and comes out, adopting the Fashions op the loca. 
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THE SLOCUM POGIS TOILET-CLUB. 

‘ ‘ These ’ere Barbers makes a rare lot o’ fuss about it, but ’tain’t nowt to 

Sheep shearin’.” 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

[“ Another ‘ ex-head-master, ’ with an experience 
of seventeen years as head of a public school, seri- 
ously asks whether it would not be better to teach 
brv$ s chess than Latin verses.” — St. James's Gazette , 
Oct. 18.1 

Messrs. Teacheu and Trainemup beg 
to call the attention of parents to the 
unique educational advantages offered by 
them at Cramwell College. The gratifying 
successes achieved by many of their former 
pupils give the best testimony to the merit 
of their system, which has completely 
superseded the old-fashioned theories of 
education. Their terms for boarders be- 
tween the ages of ten and eighteen are 
£200 per annum, which will appear a very 
moderate figure when the expense involved 
m maintaining their brilliant staff of 
assistant-masters is taken into considera- 
tion. The following subjects, amongst 
others, are taught with the greatest care : 

1. Lessons in Chess are given to every 
boy in the upper school, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Gambit, the well-known 
player. Two hours a day are set aside for 
this subject, and there are examinations 
in end-games and problems every week, 
besides a tournament at the close of each 
term, by which the boy’s place in class is 
finally decided. It is clearly recognised 
nowadays that Chess is a far more valuable 
study than any of the worthless dead lan- 
guages. Bovs in the middle school are 
taught Draughts, while thos* in the lower 
school are thoroughly grounded in Halma. 

2. While Chess replaces, as has been 
indicated, the study of Latin and Greek, 
it has been found that Billiards forms an 
admirable substitute for mathematics. 
And, considering the enormous educational 
importance of this game, we have added 
that celebrated player, Mr. Wynnynge 
Hazarde, to our staff of masters. Each 
boy is expected to bring to school at the ! 
beginning of term bis own cue and a dozen 
pieces of chalk. The lower forms are given 
lessons in Bagatelle as a stepping-stone to 
the nobler game, and no one is admitted 
to the upper fifth until he has made a break 
of over twenty. Indeed, conscious of our 
responsibility towards the rising genera- 
tion, we take the utmost pains that our 
pupils shall receive the best possible teach- 
ing in this all-important subject. And that 
we have not been altogether unsuccessful 
is shown by the number of important and 
responsible posts now filled by old Cram- 
wellians. The markers at the “Spotted 
Dog ” of Hounsditch, the “ Red Lion ” of 
Tooting, the “ White Hart ” at Puddleton, 
and many others, all received their early 
training at Cramwell College. 

3. In the place of modern languages, 
history, and geography — useless subjects 

■ too long retained in the ordinary scholastic 
1 curriculum — our pupils are instructed in 
the game of whist by Professor Trump- 
: ster, whose name is a guarantee of the 
excellence of the teaching. Parents are 
| requested to provide their sons with five 
j shillings a week as card-money during 
; term-time. In addition to the ordinary 
i prizes, we offer annually a scholarship 
; of £10 for especial merit in whist. The 
; present holder is Master Brown major, 
aged seventeen, who gained the distinc- 
tion by his essay “On American Leads, 
with an excursus on Finessing.” Pro- 
fessor Trumpster also lectures on Ecarte, 
Picquet, and Bezique, while another 
Professor (who prefers to- remain name- 
less, but who for many years has enjoyed 


a large and lucrative practice) gives in- 
struction in the Three-Card Trick to those 
boys whose parents wish it. An extra fee 
of £10 is charged for this course, which, 
however, will ensure for each pupil who 
masters it a constant source of income in 
future years. Lessons are also given to 
the junior forms in Dominoes, Beggar-my- 
Neighbour, and Spillikins. It will thus be 
seen that the educational course at Cram- 
well College thoroughly prepares the boys 
for their subsequent careers in the world, 
and the improvement on the old form of 
public-school education is indeed enormous. 

From time to time parents inquire 
whether we give our pupils any instruction 
at all in such subjects as mathematics, 
history, geography and languages. Of 
course we cannot allow the hours which 
should be devoted to the serious study of 
games to be frittered away upon such 
trivial subjects as these. But we have no 
objection to allowing a boy to read, for 
instance, Euclid and Thucydides in his 
playtime. Only it must be clearly recog- 
nised that proficiency in Chess, Billiards, 


Ac., is of far more real importance to him, 
and that these other, more frivolous, stu- 
dies must be kept in their proper place. 

Messrs. Teachem and Trainemup will be 
delighted to answer any questions from 
parents who think of entrusting their sons 
to their charge, and, for a testimonial to 
the worth of their system, can refer en- 
quirers to “an ex-head-master, with an 
experience of seventeen years.” 


Solvittjr Canbndo. — For continued 
neglect of French, Tommy had earned a 
caning. The cane, wielded by Dr. Barlow , 
missed Tommy’s hand. “ This,” cried 
Tommy, “is what I call the ‘ cire perdue’ 
process ! ” “ Why so ? ” inquired his mas- 
ter, pausing. “Because,” replied the ju- 
venile humorist, “it is 1 Whacks Lost.’” 
The sequitm can be easier imagined than 
described. 


Proverbs gone wrong. — One man may 
look into a house, while another mayn’t 
even leap over a haystack. 
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TAR-MADE IN GERMANY. 

Mr. Punch. “Hullo ! Who are you?” 

Jack Tar. “Mine ereend, do you not enow me? I am de 
Bridish Sailor.” 

[According to the report just issued by the Registrar -General of Shipping 
and Seamen, British ships are becoming more and more manned by foreigners, 
and in the process of time, the British seaman 'will be as extinct as the Dodo. 
Out of 125,009 seamen employed last year in British sailing ships and 
steamers, 27,446 were foreigners.] 


OTJB BOOKIN G-OFFIGE . 

Her Majesty has had many gifts presented to her in Jubilee 
Year. Possibly none is more prized, few could be more magnifi- 
cent, than the dedication of The Oxford Dictionary, the third 
volume of which has just issued from the Clarendon Press under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Frowde. Lord Aldenham, in addi- 
tion to contributing two sons to the House of Commons, read all 
through the proof-sheets of the first volume. My Baronite sits 
amazed at contemplation of all he must know. Shakspeare 
managed to write his plays with the employment of 20,000 
words. Dr. Murray and his coadjutors m the work of The 
Oxford Dictionary , have as yet approached only the sixth 
letter of the alphabet. Yet they have exhaustively dealt 
with over 97,000 words. The erudition displayed is equalled 
by the aptness and ingenuity of the illustrations drawn from the 
field of the world’s literature. Nothing on the same scale has 
ever been attempted. Nothing approaching it has ever been 
accomplished. The work, undertaken fifteen years ago, will, 
according to present plans, he finished in the year 1910— a superb 
legacy left by the nineteenth century to its successor. 

Do not he frightened by the title of one of S. Baring-Gottld’s 
most recent novels, Bladys of the Stewponey . It is not a warn- 
ing to hippophagists given to stewing and devouring ponies. 
“The Stewponey ” r was originally “The Estepona Tavern,” and 
who Bladys was, and how she became associated with the 
Stewponey, and what consequences to' the charming heroine re- 
sulted therefrom, is it not all written in this book, and is not the 
hook worth reading? Most decidedly. ’Tis as interesting a 
tale as has ever come out of the head of the ready-writing author, 
whose only error, to the Baron’s thinking, is, that he has written 
a preface to it, which is not calculated to assist the romance, but, 
by telling you “ how it ’s dune,” rather detracts from the story. 
Avoid the preface until you have finished the story. It is very 
well illustrated by Messrs. Townsend and Munns, and is pub- 
lished by Methxjen & Co. 


Too many cooks spoil the broth. That is the proverbial rule : 
to which the clearly-typed, well-written and well-bound little 
volume, called, London in the time of the Diamond Jubilee , is a 
most decided exception, although its authors are Emily Con- 
stance Cook and E. T. Cook, M.A. This Cookery Book is 
edited by Ralph Darlington, F.R.G.S., and published at Llan- 
gollen by Darlington, whose name (Town of the Darling) is so 
suggestive of “Sweet Jenny Jones, the maid of Llangollen,” 
and by Simpkin, Marshall <fe Co., in London. It is well illus* 
trated, full of useful information, and fitted with maps, which 
have to be taken up tenderly, unfolded with care, and examined 
with the aid of a magnifier. With this book as bis guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, the stranger in the land will find himself quite 
at home, and should never be compelled to “ask a policeman,” 
or to declare that “he dunno where he are.” 

In their pocket Editions de luxe of the “Temple Classics,” 
edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A., Messrs. Dent & Co., of 
Aidine House, have already given us such argumenta ad pocketum 
as no collector of daintily-got-up and clearly-printed books can 
withstand. By way of adding to these literary travel- 
ling companions, hound, most handsomely, to go with us every- 
where by sea or land, the same Aidine House has commenced a 
new series of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, with useful glossary 
and notes; the first volume of Wjaverley being prefaced by an 
interesting Biographical Note by Mr. Clement Shorter, a name 
of good omen where to give multum in parvo is the main object. 

The Baron de B.-W. 


ABROAD IN THE AUTUMN. 

Salzburg . — Across the Austrian frontier. Usual discomforts on 
entering another country. Custom House. Fresh customs, 
as usual, but not fresh manners. # Yet perhaps more man- 
ners than in Germany. Also different money, and such 
money 1 The florin, the gulden, the krone, the kreutzer 
and the heller are bad enough. Add to these the Hun- 
garian translations Icorona and filer, and you have seven names 
to puzzle the foreigner. Then you reckon everything in kreut- 
zers, and you inscribe the coins with the value in hellers. 
Imagine in England all the small coins being reckoned in far- 
things and marked in half-farthings. Also the change for a 
shilling being always farthings and threepenny-pieces — the latter 
in nickel so similar in size and colour to a shilling that one would 
need a strong light to distinguish them. 

If that were the case, an Austrian tourist in London, having 
reckoned that the cab-rare for a very short distance should be 
forty-eight farthings, might in the dark hand to the cabman a 
nickel threepenny-bit instead of a piece of ninety-six half-far- 
things. Then, perhaps, you can — I cannot — imagine the remarks 
of the cabman, and the futile efforts of the Austrian to find “ two 
bob ” amongst the pieces of paper, silver, nickel and bronze in 
his pocket. Such, reversed, is the unpleasant position of the 
Englishman in Austria. 

Salzburg is an interesting old city — so interesting that it is 
being rapidly improved out of existence by an Improvement 
Association, and so old that at every street-corner you find a 
horse-tramcar, or a steam-tramcar, or an electriotramcar, or a 
railway up the bill, or a railway down the hill, or a funicular rail- 
way, or something mediaeval of that sort. There is a castle, in 
the most picturesque situation imaginable, to which you go up 
in a lift, and, when you have been lifted^ right to the top, you 
find an ancient terrace, commanding a delightful view over snow- 
capped mountains and fertile valleys, and on the terrace half-a- 
dozen young ladies discussing the objects of interest in Ameri- 
kanisch . And there is an hotel, where you might suppose that 
you were not in Austria at all, seeing that everyone speaks 
English, and that the menu is in French, and that there is an 
American bar in the hall, where you can find all the cocktails 
you want. In England you may not so very frequently eat 
“ Roastboeuf “Irishstew,” “Cheste Cheese,” “Mixed Pikles,” 
and similar delicacies ; in Austria you can have them all daily— 
twice daily, if you like. 

But if you want something superlatively excellent, you should 
not go to Salzburg, but to an hotel in a neighbouring village, the 
name of which need not be mentioned, thus advertised in the 
English language : 

“ Post Hotel in Charming view, fine apartments, accom- 

plished drink, captivating meats, baths in hotel, &c.” 

One might obtain captivating meats elsewhere, but accomplished 
drink is a luxury unknown except in that hotel. What are the 
ingredients ? Robinson the Rover. 


Motto for a Coal Merchant.— Coke upon Little Ton. 
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COMFORTING. 

Sportsman (to Friend who has just ridden into a Bog, and looks like staying there). “By Jove, old Chap, I believe we’re in for 

A BEAL GOOD THING ! ” 


MR. PUNCH’S “TATCHO” MODEL 
ADVERTISER. 

The Marie Corelli Circulation Creator, 
“PUFFO.” 

PUFFO for Prose Writers. 

PUFFO for Paragraphists. 

PUFFO for Pifflers. 

PUFFO for Philosophers. 

PUFFO for Princes. 

PUFFO for Personages. 

This mixture is invaluable for ungram- 
matical middle-class households. Taken 
internally in large doses of three to a 
bottle it prevents the patient from being 
shocked at anything, and makes him or 
her another man or woman. It is lurid, 
unconventional, scarlet, effusive, bom- 
bastic, and untrammelled. None genuine 
without the trade-mark, a picture of a 
patent - leather - booted Devil swallowing 
one glass of absinthe, with the legend, 
“ Criticism, that is the enemy ! ” 

PUFFO has vellumed its way into Windsor 

Castle ! 

PUFFO makes you sit up ! 

PUFFO has the scent of Poppies ! 

Bad men hate PUFFO. 

Good men love PUFFO. 

PUFFO is POPULAR. 

“ I certify that PUFFO is made from my 
own dear little teeny-weeny receipt, ana 
I don’t care a bit what naughty critics say 
about it. ( Signed ) Marie Corelli.” 


ANENT A WEE DRAPPIT. 

My dear M-b-rly B-ll, — I read the 
other day in the Times that a “fairly 
healthy man clad in homespun, and judi- 
ciously fortified by another product of the 



Highlands, can face any weather on a 
Scotch moor.” This is quite true ; but is 
it wise to let every one into the secret ? 

Yours ever, 

Tam Toper, LL.D. 
Sguarefiorough, Yoicks . 


Some Advantages of a London Fog. 

You can meet your dearest enemy with- 
out looking at him, and cut the atmo- 
sphere with the end of your umbrella. You 
cau also cut your tailor, if he be foolish 
enough to walk abroad, with the utmost 
unconcern, and can be certain of not en- 
countering your bootmaker. Furthermore, 
you can look into all the shop- windows 
without any opposition from the passing 
pickpocket, and in a great many theatres 
you can have a great choice of seats. 
Lastly, but not leastly, you can attire 
yourself in any costume which it pleases 
you to assume, and bet ten to one with 
the Anti-Gambling League that you return 
home after a three-miles stroll closely re- 
sembling one of the minstrels of Messrs. 
Moore and Burgess, or the humbler, but 
not less talented £ ‘ busker ” of the sands of 
Margate or Ramsgate. In a London fog, 
moreover, you are absolutely unknown to 
the police. 

[It is needless to state that the above is from our 
Irrepressible One, now in his element. — E d.] 

So there is going to be a new “ Ash- 
ley’s ” — a genuine Equestrian Circus, which 
is now being built in a most central posi- 
tion. “ Serious report this,” observes our 
Medical Practitioner. “It seems to point 
to the ossification of the heart of London ! ” 


vol. CXI 1 1. 
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Dealer. “Yes, Sir, that Gun was picked up on the Field of Waterloo.” 

Brown. “How much do you want for it?” 

Dealer. “Well, I sold one to a Gent the other day for Three Pounds.” 

Brown. “Look here, I say, none of your Balaklava Charges for me, you knowI” 


ODE TO A SLOT-MACHINE. 

( Written by way of Protest at a wayside Station 
on the Line from Tonbridge to Eastbourne. ) 

Oh ! patent marvel of our time, 

Your vagaries I’ll celebrate 
In more or less prosaic rhyme, 

For lack of penny chocolate. 

I Ve forty minutes now to kill 
Upon this fatuous single line, 

That climbs each eastern Sussex hill 
In corkscrew curves of mad design. 

To cool my heels is scarcely fun 
In this most uninviting hole, 
Refreshed by no seductive bun, 

No “ four of Scotch,” nor sausage-roll. 

Your coy, retiring slot I greet, 

That shall my appetite beguile 
With blameless automatic sweet — 

I Ve longed for food a goodish while 1 

Come, here ’s the necessary coin 
I I tender your secretive maw ; 
i “ Grace before meat,” I nearly join, 

| In eager haste my prize to draw. 

> I push it in — it disappears, 

- The solitary bronze I own ; 

I wait with mingled hopes and fears — 
Shall I succeed or starve alone? 

A porter loiters idly by, 

And marks my half-concealed attempt ; 
He mocks, with much too knowing eye, 
My hungry look, my hair unkempt. 

Why, what ’s the matter? Something 
sticks, 

1 I Ve been befooled and drawn a blank ; 
Confound, I say, such knavish tricks, 
The man who made the thing ’s a crank ! 

And so my praise is turned to blame ; 

, “ Ode to ” — I started, but I mean 

(As I my penn’orth vainly claim) 

; That I ’m “ Owed by a slot-machine 1 ” 


PROVERBS RE-SET. 

, {By our Vague Impressionist ) 

\ It ’s no use crying wolf when the fire h 
: out. 

I Take a pitcher to a well too often and it 
, will look over a garden wall. 

What is one man’s meat is another king’s 
ransom. 

People who live in glass houses should 
close the stable-door before they are stolen. 

A fox who likes sour grapes knows its 
own father. 

Take care of the pence and you will 
have enough for lunch in the bush. 

A cat may look at a sow’s ear and yet 
be sold for a sheep and a lamb. 

Convince a man against his will and 
hang him. 

Give a dog an inch and he will soon 
come home to roost. 

A penny in time costs nothing. 

When poverty is gold what is the use of 
silver ? 

A nod is as good as a mile to the king of 
the blind men. 


TRUE BLUES AT STAMMERSHAM. 

The first stone of the New Bluecoat 
Boys School, i.e-> Christ’s Hospital, was 
laid at Stammer sham, near Horsham, ten 
days ago, by H.R.H., in his capacity as 
Grand Master of Freemasons, with full 
masonic ritual. u Stammer sham ” has a 
queer sound as the locality for a great 
school, whose youthful scholars are to be 
brought up as out-spoken, genuine English- 
men, without any “ stammer ” or “ sham ” 


about them. By the way, one of the best 
and gentlest of all Bluecoat Boys was a 
stammerer, namely, Charles Lamb. May 
there be many such a sweet and playful 
lamb among the future Blues without the 
stammer and with no sort of sham about 
them, and so, to all masters and pupils 
alike in their new abode, Mr. Punch , 
endorsing all His Royal Highness said 
on the occasion, wishes Happiness and 
Prosperity. 


New Roller Steamship. — Surely 
there ’s nothing very new in this. Very 
few steamers in which I have ever voyaged 
that have not been “ rollers.” Yet if there 


is something new in this steamship, if the 
rollers are to be used with the same effect 
as garden rollers, then there is every rea- 
son for welcoming them most heartily. But 
in this case ought not the roller-steamer 
to go first, so that the passenger steamers, 
following in its wake, can just go over the 
track which the roller-steamer has levelled 
out flat and smooth as the cloth of a 
billiard table ? That would indeed be 
luxurious. Success to the roller-steamer I 


The most beautiful and beautifying 
Tree in London. — The plane. 

A capital error is to start a business 
without a capital. * 
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ABROAD IN THE AUTUMN. 

Down the Danube . — Early start from Linz. Very scanty 
breakfast. Order a sandwich on the steamer. Excellent Ger- 
mans and Austrians already drinking beer. Civil Viennese waiter 
supposes that I also require beer. If not, then wine. Assure 
him that I am only hungry. This is almost too much for his 
civility. Ho-wever, he refrains from any comment, but I see him, 
in distant co-rners, furtively watching the mad Englishman who 
is not thirsty at 9.30 a.m. First view of Vienna in the Autumn 
evening is a smoky fog. Rising high in the mist a gigantic wheel, 
lighted up. I am back at Earl's Court. On to Budapest. Hun- 
garian gentleman on board anxious to know the correct pronun- 
ciation of some English names. He tells me how to say some 
Hungarian words. Then he remarks pleasantly, “ Amgleesh- 
shpokkenhairy . ” Do not understand. Of course not, it is Hun- 
garian. Is it a phrase of politeness? Perhaps it might be use- 
ful. Try to say it after him.. Manage it badly. He repeats it. 
Try again. _ Then he translates it into German, and I find it is 
only u English spoken here.” Help him to a more correct pro- 
nunciation of some English names and words which he mentions, 
and at intervals, till we arrive at Pest, he murmurs to himself, 
making a determined effort to master them, “ Bimming-gum, 
bree — akfast, gudnight, Solsbry.” 

Budapest . — Arrive after dark. Out in the morning and find 
the whole city gay with flags. Can it be that the capital of free 
and enlightened Hungary thus welcomes the humble and un- 
worthy representative of Mr. Punch, always the friend of free- 
dom and enlightenment ? Remember that in Hungary the Press is 
as free as in England. Remember that some English newspapers 
have correspondents who are the friends of emperors and the com- 
panions of ki n gs. Can it be that all this preparation was made, 
the Burgomaster, the Town Council and the journalists perhaps 
waiting at the station, while I meekly slipped in by the steamer 
unperceived in the darkness ? Do not desire any fuss, but if as 
the representative, always unworthy, of Mr. Punch, it was my 
duty to be publicly received, I ought to have been publicly re- 


ceived. Go back to the hotel and think this out. Could per- 
haps even now take a return ticket to the first station, and 
arrive properly. Must at least learn a suitable sentence in Hun- 
garian in the manner of the Champion Speech-maker of Berlin. 
Where is that phrase-book? Here we are; the very thing! 
Visszontlatasra! Au revoir! That will do for the end of a 
speech. Should doubtless put on my evening clothes. Before 
doing so, had better make quite sure those preparations are not 

for a correspondent of the T s,or ibe D N s, or the 

j). y x fa. Ring the bell. Enter Hungarian chambermaid. 

Speaks less German than I do. Not much good to say Visszon* 
tlatdsra to her. Besides, I do not want to see her again. Say 
merely “ Kellner .” Enter waiter. The preparations are for the 
King of Roumania. A mere King! But at least I escape any 
fuss. Am again a comfortable nonentity, simply — 

Robinson the Rover. 


Quotations for the Lord Mayor Elect, Colonel 
Horatio Davies, M.P. 

S hcakspeare suggests, — “What ho, Horatio! My sweet 
Lord” — Mayor. Then if his Right Honourable Lordship-that- 
is-to-be, is asked what will be> the chief events of his Mayoralty, 
the retired Colonel may aptly reply with Terence (the early 
Irish dramatist), “ Davies sum, non CEdipus!” 


From the Military “Mikado.” 

Oh ! this new bullet beats the “dum-dum,” “dum-dum,” 
The betting (if any) ’s a pound to a penny 
If hit you are sine to succumb, cumb, cumb, 

So join our expressions of glee ! 


“Ah!” exclaimed, enthusiastically, a hair-dresser’s assistant, 
who had been out for a holiday, “ Tnd 5 Ead, in Surrey ! That ’a 
the place for Hair!” 
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Royal by right of birth, 

And royal by the sway that rules the heart, 
Princess ! the Hand that lays you low in earth 
Leaves you in all our loves a place apart. 

Bound not by blood alone, 

Our Queen has held you hers by dearer ties ; 

And from your life has sprung for England’s throne 
The mother of our kings that yet shall rise. 

So must your memory stand: 

But still of other praise the best shall be : — 

“ She had the gentle smile, the open hand, 

The unforgetting heart of Charity 1 ” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

“ God forbid that I should at any time, or under any provoca- 
tions, have been guilty of so unchristian a thought as to doubt 
that a bookseller might be a truly good and honourable man.” 
Thus S. T. Colebidoe, nearly ninety years ago, wrote to 
William Blackwood. Coleridge’s capabilities were wide and 
profound. None would claim for him the gilt of joking. He 
was gravely in earnest when he penned this sentence, which 
throws a flood of light upon the relations of literary men and 
publishers at the epoch when Byron wrote his famous gibe, “ Now 
Barabbas was a publisher.” A study of the character of 
William Blackwood, presented in Mrs. Oliphant’s Annals of a 
Publishing Rouse (Blackwood), convicts the literary magnates 
of the day of sheer impudence. In his correspondence, and in 
every action of his life, “the man clothed in plain apparel” of 
the Chaldee Manuscript, stands forth as an amalgam of most 
that is good in mankind. Shrewd of head, kindly of heart, warm in 
friendship, magnanimous to an adversary, of sound judgment, 
quick insight, liberal in mind and in purse, “ the bookseller,” loftily 
contemned by the University men of genius in whose favour he 
drew cheques, shines among them all with purest, serenest ray. 
The two volumes are full of interest, throwing a flood of light 
on the history of literature at the beginning of the century. 
From that misty land there emerge life-like figures of tumultu- 
ous “ Christopher North ” ; of versatile Lockhart, “ the scor- 
pion which delighteth to sting the faces of men ” ; of the poor, 
vain “ Ettrick Shepherd,” ever in lack of £50 ; of De Quince y in 
almost equal need ; of “ bright, broken Maginn ” ; of others of 
that period, and later, whose names are familiar in English litera- 
ture. Of these we may read in other hooks. To my Baronite, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s last work is most precious as making possible 
close and intimate acquaintance of the sturdy founder of the 
House of Blackwood, whose personal qualities have happily 
proved hereditary. 

The Lady's Walk (Methuen & Co.), by the late Mrs. Oli- 
phant, is a sweetly pathetic, mystical story. The second tale 
in this volume is The Ship’s Doctor. Both deeply interesting, 
and told with such fascinating simplicity as is the very perfection 
of the novelist’s art. 

St. Ives , by Robert Louis Stevenson (Heinemann), does not 
give us tie author at anything like iis best. Commence- 
ment, excellent; afterwards, the interest flags, and only here 
and there is attention arrested by a flash of dramatic inci- 
dent. Its style suggests that the author had set himself the 
task of competing with Thackeray in Esmond and Barry Lyn- 
don. We know, from the prefatorial note, that Stevenson left 
the story three-parts finished, and betook himself to other work. 
This seems to imply his own dissatisfaction, or, it may have been, 
he was overcome by a feeling of weariness, a consequence of his 
weak state of health. Here and there he has introduced, in so 
careless a manner as to he almost ostentatious, modern slang 
phrases, which were, I venture to- say, not in vogue during the 
' first twenty years of the present century. And surely it must have 
been only due to carelessness that he should have described two 
' youths in the house of an elderly matron as “ two good-looking 
young fellows of the other sex.” If they were young “ fellows,” 
how on earth could they have been 11 of the other sex ? ” Where 
the late Mr. Stevenson left off Mr. A. T. Quiller Crouch has 
taken it up and continued it. He finishes it in six chapters, and 
so closely has he contrived to imitate his model that, hut for the 
information conveyed in a note, it would have been uncommonly 
difficult to discover where Stevenson ended and Crouch began. 
Mr. Quiller Crouch is possibly unaware that the escape of a 
man from arrest by climbing into a professional aeronaut’s 
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EXPERIMENTAL ISM. 

Berber ^ “But, Milly dear, if you don’t want the things, 
why on earth did you buy them?” 

Milly. “How stupid you are, Herbert! How could Impos- 
sibly KNOW I DIDN’T WANT THEM TILL I BAD BOUGHT THEM ? ” 

balloon, just as it is on the point of starting from some pubHc 

f ar dens, was originally used by Albert Smith in his Pottleton 
legacy, about forty years ago. 

Christmas Books ! “ Here we are again ! ” Though it is so 

often alleged that children of nowadays are not as those of 
former days in regard to juvenile literature, yet, in spite of this 
fin-de-siecle accusation, the Lamp of Nursery Light Literature 
burns as brightly as ever. The royal convivialities of “ Ole King 
Cole” and the dire. tragedy of “Goosey, Goosey, Wander” still 
appeal with repeated charms to the prodigious mind of Baby. 
In new and dainty attire, these, and many other antique favour- 
ites are drawn by Francis D. Bedford (Methuen & Oo.), and on 
the same classical standard ranks the ever verdant, or, more 
correctly, the ever red Rosebud Annual (James Clarke & Co.), 
Both orthodox editions for the nursery collection. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s delightfully-told story of Miss Mouse and 
her Boys will be greatly appreciated by those of small advancing 
years. The proverbial “ quiet as a mouse ” is strongly suggested 
in this little character, whose influential quietness is distinctly 
heard and felt by her noisier companions. The illustrations are 
by Leslie Brooke. 

For those children gifted with a Silas Wegg proclivity for drop- 
ping into verse, Red Apples and Silver Bells, by Hamish Hendry, 
ought to touch their poetic fancy by the essentially inappropriate 
title ; but that is a mere detail in the stretch of imagination. The 
quaint pictures are by Alice B. Woodward. It is published by 
Blackie and Son, from whose firm comes also a genuine boy’s 
book, With Frederick the Great, by the redoubtable G. A. Henty, 
whose great idea is to mix an historical powder in the jam of 
sensation. The Baron de B.-W. 
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A LIKELY CUSTOMER. 

“Any old Bottles to-day ?” 


THE TRAVELLERS TRICKED. 


(An & apropos Duologue . ) 

She ( with resolution). Charlie, I want 
to ask your pardon . I have made a mis- 
take. 

He. Yes, dear ; which of them P 

She. You shall not put me out by sneer- 
ing. Yes, I have made a mistake ; and 
when I make a mistake, I do not tail to 
acknowledge it. 

He. Quite right, dear. Nothing like 
having a congenial occupation. 

She. Charlie, we came back to town 
prematurely. 

He. Yes, dear ; we certainly curtailed 
our stay in Paris a little to allow of your 
purchasing that pretty bonnet. 

She. It cost a lot of money, Charlie. 

He. It did, dear ; but I did not grudge 


it, as you and the shop girl said it was of 
the first mode and the greatest novelty in 
Paris. 

She. Yes, Charlie ; and I believed her. 

He. Well, I am sure that the three or 
four days we cut off were well worth it, to 
buy the bonnet. 

She. How good, how noble of you to say 
so! 

He. Not at all ; I was really glad to get 
back to the club. And you have your 
bonnet — a real genuine French bonnet! 
And the most Parisian shape imaginable. 

She ( with an effort ). The shape is not 
Parisian. 

He. Not Parisian ! Where does it come 
from? 

She. I see from a ticket in the lining it 
was made in the Edgware Hoad. 

[Tears and curtain. 


WONDERS AT A WEDDING. 

(An Introspective Record.) 

Wonder if it is going to be a fine day. 

Wonder if I can manage to put in one 
more quiet smoke after breakfast. 

Wonder if the Best Man will miss his 
train, get married to the Bride, or mixed 
up with the Bridesmaids, offer me a 
cigarette instead of the Bing at the 
critical moment, put my hat in the pulpit 
or some other inappropriate place, or what 
he will be up to. 

Wonder why IVe got such a tremen- 
dous appetite at lunch. I J ve been eating 
for three-quarters of an hour, and am still 
hungry. 

Wonder how much longer it will be 
before her father turns up with her. 1 5 ve 
been acting as general pew-opener to the 
congregation for the last halt-hour. 

Wonder if the Bride will shake the rice 
out of her hair after we have faced the 
battle of confetti, harvest decorations, 
and other missiles outside the church. 

Wonder if she has sufficiently smudged 
the newly-painted name on her travelling- 
trunks. These little points, if unattended 
to, do give the show away so on your 
honeymoon-trip. 

Wonder if my old serge suit is really too 
shabby to go away in. 

Wonder how many wrong people I'Ve 
thanked for their presents. 

Wonder if we, and the blood-relations, 
and the company generally, will part 
friends after being dragged into the wed- 
ding-group to be photographed. 

Wonder if I’ve forgotten to invite any 
of my third-cousins-twice-removed, and 
how many people will scratch at the last 
moment. 

Wonder if I have got everything packed. 

Wonder if all the luggage has gone on 
first. 

Wonder if we shall catch the train. 

[Left wondering. 


White Mokes (in One Verse). 

Jf ith Apologies to Mr. Kipling's “ W kite Horses." 
See the new weekly “ Literature." 

Enough of your curdled hollows — 
Enough of the Kipling wind — 

Enough of the moaning groundswell — 

I wish it were left behind 1 
If “ braying ” is done by horses, 

What wonder the word “ abroad ” 
Should be used by our wild white Kudyard 
As a Cockney rhyme to “ Lord.” 


WHAT ’S IN NAMES? 

In Spite of Fate is the title of Mr. Silas 
Hooking’s successful new novel. It cannot 
help being a S-Hocking story 1 And that 
it should be illustrated by Mr. Reason is 
certainly most suggestive. Next, please! 
Rhyme illustrated by Reason. 

Then there is another by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, The One I knew the Best of All, 
a memory of the mind of a child, illus- 
trated by Mr. Reginald Biroh. Poor 
dear child! Illustrated with cuts of Birch! 
Birch ought to associate his work with 
Hall Caine. Birch, Caine & Co. for a 
Christmas book! Ugh! 

Equally appropriate to the title, The 
Haughtyshire Hunt, to be published by 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co., in November, 
is the name of its author, Fox Russell. 
The story ought to be good from cover to 
cover, and that Fox ought to show us some 
good sport ; of gorse he ought. 
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English Tourist. ‘ ‘How ever do you keep warm wading like that this weather?’ 
Old Scot. “ Whuskey, naething but Whuskey 1 X just tak’ a Bottle a day. Man, 

IT *8 GRAND FOR THE CIRCULATION. My WlFE SAYS WHEN I PIT MY HEAD IN THE WATER 
IN THE MORNING, SHE CAN HEAR IT FIZZLE ! ” 


THE PLUMBER. 

(A New Chapter of an Old Book.) 

***** \\rjiite Rabbit was 

holding a jam tart in his paw, but he sud- 
denly stopped eating. 

“What's the matter?” cried Alice, as 
he clutched his paw< convulsively over the 
lower part of his waistcoat. “Have you 
got a pain anywhere ? ” 

“ Pain ! ” ejaculated the Rabbit. “ Pain 
isn't the word for it. Did you ever live on 
jam tarts for a fortnight ? ” 

“I can't say I did,” replied Alice. 
“ But if they make you feel so ill, why do 
you go on eating them ? ” 

“Why?” groaned the White Rabbit. 
“Because I can’t help it. If I don't eat 
jam tarts I must starve. There's nothing 
else to be had. The cook 's turned out of 
the kitchen — can't so much as toast an oat, 
so we have to send round to the baker, and 
the only thing he can give us is jam tarts.” 
“ But why ? Has anything happened ? ” 
The White Rabbit's face turned pale. 
“Shi The frost,” he said. “The boiler 
pipe has burst, and,” he added, his voice 
sinjdng to a nervous whisper, “ the Plumber 
is in possession ! ” 


Alice looked bewildered. “You don't 
understand ? ” he said. “ Very well, then ; 
come and see.” 

The White Rabbit led the way to the 
kitchen, and opened the door. The 
Plumber was leaning against the mantel- 
piece, smoking black shag. His arms were 
crossed on his bosom, and his gaze was 
fixed abstractedly on the ceiling, whilst 
an empty pewter that stood at his elbow 
seemed to account for the seraphic smile 
that played on his countenance. He had 
taken up half the flooring, he had taken 
down half the wall, he had pulled the grate 
to pieces, and the fragments lay scattered 
about the room. 

“ There he is ! ” whispered the White 
Rabbit. “He's stood there for a fort- 
night, and heaven knows when we shall 
get rid of him.” 

The poor Rabbit looked so unutterably 
miserable, and the Plumber so abominably 
self-satisfied, that Alice felt her indigna- 
tion roused. 

“Well!” she cried. “You're a pretty 
workman 1 How much longer are you go- 
ing to stand there doing nothing ? ” 

The Plumber’s eyes travelled slowly 
along the ceiling and down the wall until 
they rested on Alice. “ Doing nothing ! ” 


he said. “ That 's all you amateurs know. 
Can’t you see I 'm busy ? ” 

“ Busy 1 ” cried Alice. “ W r hat are you 
doing ? ” 

The Plumber blew a cloud of smoke from 
his mouth. “Attending to the pipe, of 
course.” 

The White Rabbit groaned. Whether 
it was the jam tarts or the pun, Alice did 
not know. 

“I don’t see how you can be doing 
that,” she said. “I know when the pipe 
freezes ” 

“You can’t see anything,” retorted the 
Plumber, very rudely, as Alice thought. 
“ You 're only an ignorant amateur.” 

“I'm not.” 

“ You are. If you weren't ignorant, you 
would know that it is not the pipes that 
freeze, but the water in them.” 

“ Of course, I knew that,” Alice began. 
But the Rabbit interposed. “ Don't argue 
with him, please,” he begged, “or he'll 
pull all the rest of the house to pieces. 
And when do you think you will be fin- 
ished ? ” he asked, turning to the Plumber 
with a deprecating smile. 

“ That depends when I get done,” replied 
the Plumber. 

“Of course,” said the Rabbit. “And 
when will that be?” 

The Plumber made a mental calculation 
of the amount of beer left in the cellar. 
“ It might be three weeks, or it might be 
a month,'' he said. 

“ What 1 to stop a little hole the size of a 
sixpence ! ” cried Alice. 

“ Ah 1 you don’t know what plumbing is. 
You've got to find the hole first, don't 
you see? I may have to pull down the 
rest of the wail ” 

“What! Haven't you found it yet?” 
asked Alice. But the White Rabbit 
clapped his paw over her mouth. “ Don’t 
argue with him, for heaven’s sake I ” he 
exclaimed. “He'll have the house down 
about our ears.” 

“Lucky if it don't come of its own ac- 
cord,” remarked the Plumber. “ The 
foundations are rotten, the drains are rot- 
ten, the walls are rotten, the bricks are 
rotten, and as for that boiler ■” 

“What? What?” gasped the White 
Rabbit. 

“ It may burst at any minute.” 

The White Rabbit gave a little shriek, 
and almost fainted with terror. 

“ It 's fizzing now,” said the Plumber. 

“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” cried the Rab- 
bit, ana seizing Alice by the hand, he ran 
off with her as fast as his little legs could 
carry him. When he had got to what he 
considered a safe distance, he stopped and 
listened. “Oh, dear!” he groaned. “It 
is just going off. I can hear it hubble- 
bubbling.” 

But Alice thought the sound he heard 
was the chuckling of the Plumber. 

“ Do you know ? ” he whispered ; “ if I 
could only be sure the Plumber would be 
blown up, too, I should be almost glad to 
see my house disappear. I believe it would 
be the cheapest in the long rim.” 

“Iam sure it would,” said Alice. 

* * * » 


Our 'Arry is charmed to hear, on the 
authority of the Athenceum, that “the 
poems of the Bacchylides ” will be 
published shortly. “ 0' course,”* says 
'Arry. “ It '11 be pictures of the Lidies as 
likes their 'baccy; takin' it in cig'rets, 
doncherno . Good old 'Baccy Lidies 1 ” 
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\m M.P.’S PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE. 

I. 

The world is not 
lacking in Parlia- 
mentary Guides. 
There is the time- 
honoured Bod , the 
veracious V acker, 
and others. None, 
however valuable 
or estimable, at- 
tempt to fill a gap 
long neglected. 
T h e newspaper 
reader constantly 
comes across 
phrases in Parlia- 
mentary Reports glibly uttered in the 
House, with the assumption that every 
one knows exactly what they me an . If 
they don’t, they should ; and so no matter. 
The simple design of this work, primarily 
conceived in the interests of new Mem- 
£ ers of the House of Commons, will, it is 
humbly trusted, be not without interest 
ari i c (; l advantage to the public at large. 

The New Member took the Oath and 
i * pursuance of a resolution 

dated February 23, 1688, new Members 
return ad after a General Election are “in- 
trcduced to the Table between two Mem- 
oars, making their obeisances as they go 
up, that they may be the better known to 
the House. * So the ancient order runs, 
and new Members will do well to observe 
its spirit as well as its letter. On being 
introduced to the Table, they should bear 


themselves with frank cordiality, shaking 
it warmly by the leg, and inquiring after 
the health of the family. Much depends 
upon first impressions. The new Member 
should make the most of this opportunity. 



“ Executes a dance on approaching the table.” 

If, walking up the floor escorted by the 
two Members, he were to halt midway and 
execute a few steps of a dance, it would 
be pleasing, as testifying to a light heart, 
and a disposition to entertain. 

The Clerk at the Table . — Having com- 
pleted the ceremony of introduction to the 
Table, the new Member will find awaiting 
him a gentleman in wig and gown. This 
is the Clerk. Ordinarily, new Members, 
observing his hand outstretched, place in 
it the certificate of the Clerk of the Crown 
that the return to the writ is duly made. 
That is a mistake, and though the Clerk 
says nothing, being of retiring disposi- 
tion, long-suffering under this persistent 
error, he feels it none the less. The new 


Member should seize the extended hand, 
heartily shake it, and in tones indicative 
of keen interest, ask, “ How is Mrs. 
Kruger?” or whatever the name of the 
Clerk may be. This he will be careful to 



Shaking hands with the Cleik l 

ascertain beforehand. No man likes to be 
asked after some other man’s wife under 
the impression that she is his own. 


Time’s Protest. 

11 Ijf Time permit.” Egregious man, 

To put the blame on JSdax Iterum! 

One section of you makes a plan, 

The other does his best to queer ’em. 

Penelope’s web is still your model, 

One party-spinner just begins it ; 

Another tries, by tedious twaddle, 

To unravel fast as t’other spins it. 

If thus you waste your work and wit, 
In your mad spirit of modernity. 

To finish aught Time won’t permit, 

Nor, for that matter, would Eternity 1 
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PROFESSIONAL COURTESY. 

Obliging Cornet. “Wants a Bob easy, don’t yer ? Well, next 
Road but one — Number Three — old Gent ill— buy you ofe in 

TWO MINUTES IE YOU GIVES IT ’EM STRONG ! ” 


THE HEATHEN. 

(Perverted from the Manx.) 

Blizzardo ! Blizzardo ! ! BLIZZARDO ! ! ! 

It was on all the Hilarity sandwiches. Enigmatic as it might 
appear to the common crowd, for one this simple iteration was 
pregnant with meaning. That one was Ali eluia Grouse, seated 
at the time in an automatotor, going neither she nor the driver 
knew exactly whither. At first she had failed to take it all in. 
You know how trying it always is when you come straight out of 
the comparative retirement of a nunnery into the whirl and glare 
of the Metropolis, with its omnibuses and heady gas-lights. It 
was only during one of the vehicle’s involuntary pauses that she 
began to grasp the purport of the posters. It was her love, her 
Luke Blizzard, the chaste dream of her childhood, who, under 
the thin veil of an ltalian pseudonym, was to make sport for the 
sensual multitude in a music-hall. How changed from the Luke 
of those dear, dead days of innocence, when they climbed the 
tree of knowledge together, he in flannels, she in a lily jersey 
and her own ruby curls ! 

Suddenly from without, through the Great Horseless Carriage- 
window sprang the nunnery bull-pup, Sandowski. The faithful 
creature had been following her into the wide, wide world on 
the petroleum-cistern, from which he had displaced three extra 
passengers, eating a small piece of each. Ah! he at least had 
not changed ; life, then, was not all illusion ! 

These meditations were rudely interrupted by a diversion on 
the part of the automatotor. The machine had been super- 
naturally arrested at the very door of the Hilarity. Gorgeous 
equipages were depositing fair women in music-hall cloaks and 
satin shoes ; also brave men in patent leather and shirt-fronts : 
some with three studs, some with two, some with one. A 
momentary^ doubt assailed 'her. The pit ! Its very name was 
associated in her guileless mind with the eventual end of the 
ungodly ! But curiosity, the fatal passion to know the worst, 
overcame her scruples. She entered the vestibule, closely pur- 
sued by Sandowski. The portal guardian attempted to 1 oppose 
the entrance of the bull-pup. “Mark him, Sandowski ! ” she 


said ; and the man retired abashed. The same unstudied tact 
carried her past a row of brilliant flunkeys, and easily secured 
her a seat in the front row of the pit. The dog, not easily 
astonished, curled his lithe form under her feet. " 

For a time she forgot her object in the novelty of the scene 
about which the reader, if he has not had the author’s advantages* 
ought to- be told something. An interval was on. Clouds of 
rank tobacco-smoke, very distressing to many ladies of the aris- 
tocracy, obscured the proscenium ; while champagne for the 
front seats, and beer for the hack, flowed in open conduits down 
the radii and diazomata of the auditorium. Sandowski noticed 
this, and helped himself. At length the band began to play. 
The music had reference' to the new performer, not to the one 
who had gone off ten minutes before. A lady came on and sang 
something about another lady’s back-hair, and the place where 
it hung. Alleluia was inexpressibly shocked. She looked 
round at the shameless faces behind her grinning saucily above 
their light frock-coats (a popular form of apparel in the pit). 
“ Such,” she said to> herself, “ are the nightly pleasures of our 
people. 0 my country, my country ! ” Involuntarily she had 
lapsed into quotation from a Mr. Caine, gifted Manx expert, and 
widely recommended to 1 the rising generation of Man. 

Presently, a new number was put up. In case it is not gene- 
rally known that these numbers correspond to those in the pro- 
grammes, and are slid into picture-frames on the stage by liveried 
minions, let this fact he no longer concealed. Through the roar 
of anticipation which shook the Oriental building, Alleluia could 
detect the offensively vulgar phrase, “ Good old Blizzardo ! ” 
She strongly resented this tone of universal proprietorship. Her 
feet swam under her as she saw a figure, only too familiar, ad- 
vance jauntily to the footlights, which, it should he said, 
are placed in the forepart of the stage. Though sadly 
marred by a false nose and a “ bald comic ” she readily recog- 
nised the speaking features of her love of the old Manx days. 
Nodding to the audience, he began to sing. ^ Ah! the sweet old 
song ! How often had she heard him give it in her native isle at 
the Sodor and Man diocesan treats ! The same massive bari- 
tone, the same persuasive delivery, the same irresistible contor- 
tions of the face, allowing, of course, for the change of nose ; 
but, then, how significant that change! how subtly fraught 
with sinister import ! 

The song was a little thing in the original Gaelic, which went 
straight to the heart of every Anglo-Saxon in the house. Inno- 
cent as were the words (in the original), they suffered severely 
from the audience in the process of ignorant translation. The 
ungovernable licence of the pit lent to them just any meaning 
that appealed to its low, its deplorably low, taste. The air was 
thick with innuendos; the floor paved with double intentions. 
On one of the stoutest slabs stood a philanthropist in a dark 
cloak, leering suggestively from under his Babylonish sombrero. 

But the saddest thing of all was that the singer seemed to 
approve the improper interpretations of the crowd. Twice he 
openly winked ; once at the trombone, once at the triangle (a 
three-cornered tinkling instrument) ; and as he took leave of the 
audience he had the effrontery to' hitch up his trousers at the 
knee, only slightly, it is true, hut enough to discover a portion 
of pea-green sock in a way that was far from delicate. Th £ e 
effect was instantaneous: it brought down great fragments of 
the house. With that brute instinct which is often superior 
to the moral intelligence of fallen man, the dog Sandowski 
emitted a howl ; thus drawing upon himself the attention of 
a Member of the Force (in plain clothes), who proceeded to 
arrest him for being without a muzzle. In vain a very gallant 
neighbour declared that he was its guilty owner ; for Sandowsh 
at once took him in the jaw before being felled to- the ground 
by a blow from the constable’s whistle. And even as Luke 
Blizzard was coming on for his encore, wearing a wreath or 
damask-roses, the gift of an admirer in the stage-box, AlleluiI 
Grouse was being ignominio-usly passed on from chuckerout to 
chuckerout in the wake of her inanimate hound. Her heart 
was too full to 1 pay much attention to the philanthropist in the 
Babylonish sombrero, who- was just then hovering round tn£ 
pit-door, taking notes for his new work, If Mr. Stead went 
on the Stage . 

Author's Mote to the Editor (not necessarily for publication). — Will you 
earn my profound gratitude by giving publicity to the fact tnat the above 
work has been soundly advertised in the City and Suburban pulpit ? [Cer 1 
tainly not.— E d.] 

When on the first day of Term time most of the Legal lumi- 
naries lightened up the venerable Abbey of Westminster, what 
an opportunity of improving the occasion was missed by nop 
reading to them something from one of the books of Judges just 
by way of a “ Lesson ” ! 
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SATE IN PORT. 

{A London Bachelor playfully addresses certain 
Country Sirens.) 

Flo, Phyllis, Dora, understand, 

Not yours for better or for worse, 

I cannot give you heart or hand. 

But only — all I have — a verse. 

For you has failure been decreed — 

I cannot say that I am sorry — 

And you have had bad sport indeed, 

A silly pack, a worthless quarry ! 

You aU were clever to extract — 

And it amused me, I confess — 

From common courteous word and act 
A compromising tenderness. 

“ Sepnons in stones ” who finds, I ’ve heard, 
Displays a certain penetration ; 

But you — in every civil word, 

You found a lover’s declaration ! 

You simpered at a “how d’ye do?” 

You blushed in the absurdest way, 

As if I’d any thought of you, 

When I observed, “ A charming day ! ” 
Your tennis party, Flo, was grand, 

Your mother almost asked me whether 
I ’d spoken yet (she squeezed my hand) — 
Because — we ’d played two setts together ! 
I asked you, Phyllis, for a song — 

That made me yours at once, I found I 
I came in time to thus belong 
In turn to half the girls around ! 

Safety in numbers, I ’m advised ; 

I let the game, go on right gaily, 



And managed to get “ compromised ” — 
But with a different Siren daily ! 

Now when the hour of tea occurs, 

No doubt I get my share of “ dirt ” — 
Consuming cakes and characters, 

Of course you whisper “ Shocking flirt ! ” 
Ah, well! Abuse me, if you must, 

Because your little plans miscarry; 

You ’ll do no good — or harm, I trust — 

At least you will not make me marry ! 


THE NEW JUDGE. 

A correspondent, who does not reveal 
his name, but whose address is significant, 
sends us the following : — 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Just struck with a 
brilliant idea. If you want to get to 
France without going there, disagree with 
the new Judge. Then you’ll be crossing 
the Channell! Yours, &c., 

Padded Boom , Hanwell. 


The solution of the Eastern Question, 
to use Lord Salisbury’s phrase, remains 
“within the domain of prophecy.” Then 
by ah means let us secure the profit. 


Suggested as a Seasonable Race foe 
Licensed Victuallers. — A Pint-to-Pint 
Steeplechase. 


Suitable Name for the new Buluwayo 
Railway. — The Colossus of Rhodes. 


vol. cxin. 


u 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER.” 

Imperial “Traveller" (to S. I. M. the Sultan). “I’ve been a good Fetend to you, and ip you should be wanting anything in the Cannon oe Rifle way, 
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THE CRT OP THE CORONER. 

[“The London coroners .... have organised 
themselves into an ‘Association.’ . . . They have 
just addressed a circular to the County Council 
complaining that they are underpaid. ... it is all 
very sad; especially as we notice by the latest 
volume ol the Council’s statistics that the Chairman 
of the ‘Association* appears to be only receiving 
£2,244 per annum .” — Daily Chronicle .J 

You may talk of the briefless that battens 
On a crust at the close of the day, 

Of the curate whose family fattens 
On a second-rate scavenger’s pay ; 

You may post your fraternal remittance 
To the hungry locked-out engineer — 
What of us, with our pitiful pittance 
Ot a couple of thousand a year ? 

And the workl Why, the work’s never 
finished ! 

You may think it is over, but tush 1 
If the accidents should be diminished 
The suicides come with a rush. 

And the babies 1 We seem to be at ’em 
The whole of our weary career, 

And they don’t add a halt-penny, drat ’em ! 
To our couple of thousand a year. 

Then, when there are any explosions, 

We have to establish our courts, 

And the Government vex our emotions 
By calling tor lengthy reports. 

Oh I the sorrows that wear out the soul of 
The coroner 1 Isn’t it clear 
That it ’s simply a scandal, this dole of 
A couple ot thousand a year ? 


ELECTORAL JOYS. 

Just been invited to sit — I mean stand 
— for Grimyville, great working-class con- 
stituency. Must declare for eight-hours 
day, toady the Union, and generally pose 
as friend of horny-handed son of toil. 
Call on Mr. John Bigwokds, Secretary ot 
Amalgamated Union of Nailwhackers and 
Confederated Trades Association, the great 
Labour Leader, and ask his advice re my 
electoral campaign. Discover him smoking 
choice Cabana and drinking Heidsieck’s 
Dry Monopole. After declining drink, 1 
explain my mission. L. L. smiles in supe- 
rior manner, and says, 

“ Wot you want to do, guv’nor, at the 
workin’ man’s meetin’ to-night, is to pitch 
’em the tale. Wot’s that? Oh! just a 
bit of the usual. ’Ere’s a few things to 
say. Tike ’em dahn on yer notes. Fust 
of all, tell ’em they ’re not men at all, but 
slaves, crushed under the iron ’eel o’ the 
opresser. Wot ? You say as they ’re gettin’ 
good wages? Well, a’ course they are. 
Wot’s that got to do with it? Then tork 
abaht the bloatered haristocracy. and say 
w’y should the pore man work, an’ give the 
sweat of ’is brah to keep the opresser in 
leisured hopulence? Don’t forgit that 
word, hopulence : it ’its ’em, I tell yer, 
strite. You says they won’t understand 
wot it means ? That don’t make no differ- 
ence; it sahnds well, and that’s orl you 
got ter think abaht. After you done this, 
speak contemptuous abaht the soldier 
hofficers as gilded popinjays. Wot does 
that mean? Oh, I dunno! You’re too 
pertickler, guv’nor, you are. You try an’ 
work ’em up for a strike, that ’s your gime. 
’Ow do yer work a strike ? Oh, easy ! Jest 
go an’ say, ‘W’y should they be dahn- 
trodden, w’y ain’t they as good as the 
marsters, an’ w’y should the Capitalist 
suck their berlud?’ and the job’s as good 
as done. Don’t you fear! It ’s the easiest 



The Rev. Mr. Henpecked ( examining boys in Natural History ). “Now, Sammy Smith, w ha t 
is THE masculine of Vixen?” Sammy Smith (promptly). “ Yicar, Sir.” 


thing in the world for to make men ber- 
leeve they’re hinjured hinnocents.” 

I venture to ask Mr. Bigwords, “Why 
get up strike if not necessary ? ” 

“Not necessary, be blowed! Wot ’ud 
become o’ me and my bloomin’ pals, an’ our 
selleries, an’ cigars, and shampain, if we 
didn’t ’ave no strikes! Garn an’ stuff 
yerself ! ” 

Decline to gam and stuff myself, but 
take down in note-book all I have been 
told, and, like Oliver , “ask for more.” 
Mr. B. waxes confidential. 

“Look ’ere, guv’nor, you tork abaht 
eight hours! Wot I says is, w’y should 
the workin’ man work for even eight 
hours? Bust it! I arsks you, w’y should 
the workin ’ man work at all ? ” 

Feel so overpowered by this stupendous 
proposition that I depart in silence. 

* * * * 

Have addressed my first meeting, and 
returned whole. Did very well until 1 
came to the “gilded popinjays,” when 


audience arose as one man, and, amidst 
shouts of “ What about the Gordons ? ” 
made for platform. I made for home, and 
did best on record to hotel. Splendid hall 
for political speeches ; such excellent pri- 
vate way from platform over roofs of 
several houses into side street. Shall avoid 
subject of gilded popinjays during rest of 
electoral campaign. 

A proud day for Eastbourne, which now 
has the Duke of Devonshire for Mayor. 
Yet does it not suggest that the town will 
"be submerged? Is it not “ Eastbourne- 
sous-mer ? ” 

Before the School Board Election. 

Blosker (to Josker). Wot I wants yer 
to do on the polling day is to tell me where 
to make my mark on the helevated hedi- 
cation ticket. 

Latest News prom Klondike. — The out- 
put of cold has been unprecedented. 
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Miss Candid. “Oh, Mr. Be Tiring, I was at 
Home yesterday when you called; but you are 
such an awful Bore, you know, I was compelled 
to send you away.” 




f ... -J? . i <r 


Master Bob. “ Please, Ma, will you kindly 
chastise me ? I ’ve been at the Jani a gam ! ” 



Learned Judge. “ Before adjourning the Court 
to -da} , 1 wish to state that I nave been guilty of 
Betting, at a 1 Place’ within the meaning of the 
Act. I therefore fine myself a sum of Twenty 
mand ’’ cos ^ a > coupled with a severe repii- 


Of course, the “Automatic Conscience Clearer ” for 
minor offences would soon be immensely popular. We 
beg to offer the above suggestion. N.B.— The Inventor 
has been provisionally protected. 


nttl 


i ftyf/ 


Cabby (at police-station). “ ’Ere, I ’ve just 
charged a fare Sixpence too much, and I want 
a summons out aginst meself.” 


himself for bX* of to S a i 8plendid ^eiionlor impartiality. He even punishes 

magistrate, in response to a smLons L^ vent oat, and ymekay he appeared before the 

oflence to his notice. He vas fined t*’-Mily Td™aph ]° d a clergyman B P oke to h™ on the subject, and this brought the 


LETTERS TO THE CELEBRATED. 

No. II. To the Eight Hon. Joseth Chamberlain, M.P. 

nn ™ S ^ mD J OSEPHj_Pray , note th ® humility with which I open 
smnntnmna +w a pers ? a your disposition it may seem pre- 
2 m 0ne who S no 1 t ey en not us tibi nomine should 
all\ufc femitw? 688 y ° U ' B lo °<l-ourdlmg stories are told of the 
an ? er which it is your custom to visit the 

hdd ™™if ffe ^riJ 0 < . yOU ^ dl l m i y or , to the 6steem in which you 
sav “T a T1 ? at S01 J oi thing,” you have been heard to 

say, 1 never ^ forgive and never forget." Has not your face 

fir^Asormn^l ?" ppressed fur y while some unrepentant Radical, 
“3“ • Asquith, let us say, or Sir William Harcqurt, or Mr 

reminded you and his other hearers that once 
r,r f n ven “ ? ther Radicals > that you taunted the aristo- 
T 1 amongst whom you now 

dweU > a ? d tP r ? p0UD ^ ed t0 an astonished world a doc- 
*}! ransom which, though you never explained it even to 
yourself, earned for you the name and reputation of Jack Cade? 
rjA”* your kps must have tightened when minor Tories, 
^ose tongues on* might have thought would be privileged by 
contact with your boots, presumed to write patronising letters 
about you m the Times, pointing out that you were not quite 
so had as you were made out, and that, after all, you did make 
to ^Tories in spite of ’your MeZ 
endeavours to claim too much for yourself and your little knot 
of haimers-on ! All these things are dreadful. And then there 
is Lord Londonderry. He does not mention your name, but he 
trounces the government, of which we know you are the spokes- 


“, a “ (ominous word, not unconnected with the stoppage of 
PnNftw» ^V^Jkan almost terrifying audacity he abuses “My 
°koy and My Social Programme." Where is Lord London, 
derry to languish ? lu what remote and gloomy dungeon is 
his rash owner of collieries to 1 drag out the remaining years of 
is miserable life? . Has Mr. Jesse Collings yet selected foi 
him the special varieties of bread and water on which he is to 
support existence P And that reminds me. Most of us have 
the Jesse Collingses we deserve. But no other Jesse Collings 
that 1 have met ever displayed a faith so sincere, or a devotion 
so' touching as that which your bland and imperturbable adorer 
lavishes upon you. Why should we vex our minds with musty 
memories of Damon and Pythias, or Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton . To* me, I declare, the Joseph and Jesse of the present 
day are worth more in their happy alliteration than all the in- 
terior twin-friends of past ages. 

So there are compensations — of a sort-. And on the whole you 
have had a fairly successful year, not sufficiently brilliant, of 
course, to warrant you in imitating Polycrates by casting some 
treasured object — Jesse, it may be — into the sea, but quite 
reasonably successful for all that. Not for nothing did the 
Colonial Premiers visit our jubilating shores. Careless observers 
might suppose that they were here to do honour to* the Qtjeen, 
to prove by their presence the vastness and the freedom of hei 
Empire. I (and you) knew better. It was to swell your triumph, my 
dear Joseph, that they turned their course to England, and it 
may be added that they and the world at large were not allowed 
to forget the object of their visit. Did the intoxication (I speak 
in metaphor) of all those dinners and speeches, and of the art- 
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fully-devised eulogies that these unsuspecting Statesmen lavished 
upon you cause you to forget for a moment that rugged old 
Boer President who, whatever else may be said against him, 
proved himself more than a match for the dapper cocksure chief 
of our Colonial Office? "Was there not a brand-new patent 
scheme of Home Rule for the Rand which burst upon a puzzled 
public after the Jameson Raid? Where is it now? And that 
polite but prematurely-published invitation to Mr. Kruger, 
what has become of it, and when, oh, when, is it to be accepted ? 
And there are still rude and prying ruffians who want to know 
about a batch of telegrams, and go about declaring that you are 
far too clever and cunning to have been so ignorant and so inno- 
cent as you wish to be believed. Of your declaration as to what 
a public man may do, and yet maintain his honour unscathed, 
the less said the better. Not often has the House of Commons 
listened to so amazing a discourse on the ethical value of deceit, 
intrigue and evasion. 

Well, well, there are flies in every politician’s pot of ointment, 
and it is fair to remember that, owing chiefly to your own care, 
the pot you possess is not a small one, and your ointment is of 
the very best. But be warned, my dear Joseph, be warned. It 
is not much, of course, to have an attractive and amiable person- 
ality. Many men have that who will never make a stir in the 
world. And to be modest or courteous will not secure immortal 
fame. But a trace here and there of amiability, of modesty, of 
courtesy to opponents, might possibly be useful. After all, you 
did not invent the British Empire, and some of us had heard of 
the Colonies before you became their Secretary of State. 

Commend me to Mr. Collings, and believe me to be 

Yours respectfully, The Vagrant. 


NEW LIMPS POE OLD. 

In reviewing a recently-published collection of “Nursery 
Rhymes,” a daily paper remarks that “ such productions as these 
must surely have had their day,” and points out that modern 
children cannot be expected to find pleasure in such “ barbarous 
jingles.” While recognising the force of this criticism, Mr. 
Punch feels that it would be a pity if these old stories were 
entirely forgotten, and he therefore recommends their re-publica- 
tion in a style more in accord with the literary tastes of the day. 
The following tale may serve as an example of what the nursery- 
story should be when re-written for youthful decadents. It is 
entitled : 

NOCTURNE IN BLACK-AND-BLUE. 

The subtle colour-harmony was fading from the Western sky, 
and Jack awoke from his reverie, the material prose of this 
squalid world resurging strongly in his inmost soul. “ Pah,” he 
exclaimed to his fair companion. “ How vain is all our life ! A 
few golden hours have we snatched, my Jill ; all this afternoon 
have we been dead to the world — dead to ourselves — free from the 
thrall of the insistent present. Forgetting to analyse this com- 
plex transcendent Ego that lures us to despair, we have enjoyed 
a sensuous, pagan, objective interlude. In fact, we have made 
dear, delightful mud-pies. And, as a consequence, my hands are 
not clean, and you, my Jill, have a large lump or mud on your 
nose. Let us” — he shivered slightly — “return to the house, to 
the sordid environment of the Philistines, and let us wash.” 

Jill clasped her hands, and her voice trembled with passion as 
she replied, “ Oh, not in the house, Jack, not in the house ! Its 
atmosphere chokes me — stifles me. Let us rather ascend to the 
hill-top, the hill-top sweet with the fresh fragrance of the breeze, 
and let us thence bring down the necessary pail of water ! ” 

Jack’s eyes were moist with tears. 

“ Jill, forgive me. You are right — you are always right. Yes 
we will climb together — always together. See, I will hold you 
tightly by the scruff of your neck — thus — and run you up in no 
time. Nay, do not kick my shin. To the hill-top, where, per- 
chance, we shall find Mr. Grant Allen and his company of 
heroines — to the hill-top, where the pure fountain of translucent 
water bubbles forth. Are you ready ? Go ! ” 

And with a loud scream Jack pushed the struggling Jill towards 
thei slope, where they vanished in the twilight. Ever thus should 
it he, man and woman, boy and girl, climbing the hill of Fate 
together ! 

* # * * # * 

Two shrieks ring through the startled air. 

“Hold tight* you silly fool! ” 

“ Jack, I ’m falling ! I ’m falling ! ” 

A crash ; two sickening humps on the hard ground, and silence. 
• * * * * * 

Jack lay in bed. His injuries were terrible, and we will now, 



Hairdresser . “And what can I do tor you, Madam?” 

Sable Beauty. u I want my Hair waved fashionably, if you 

PLEASE ! ” 


in accordance with the spirit of true realism, describe each of his 
wounds in detail .... (It seems well to omit a lengthy para- 
graph here.) Around his head was paper, paper sombre, darkly- 
brown in hue. The air was redolent of some mystic, subtle 
fragrance, unspeakably searching and strange — the smell, in fact, 
of vinegar. 

“ My world is dark ! ” sobbed the poor sufferer. “ For one brief 
moment I saw stars, gracious, golden, gleaming stars, and then 
the same eternal greyness ! We have failed, Jill and I, we have 
failed.” 

“ Nay,” cried the dauntless Jill, whose bandaged face reposed 
upon the pillow of the adjoining cot, “say not so, my Jack. 
Hereafter once again shall we seek the hill, once again shall we 
climb its terrifying height — and then — and then ” 

Her voice faltered. Some soot fell down the chimney. The 
clock on the mantelpiece struck. It was midnight. 


An Egyptian Difficulty. 

Anxious Ingudrer (to flippant friend). I say, what is the Sirdar 
in Egypt ? 

Flippant Friend . My dear fellow, I never heard an ab-sirdar 
question. IFxit. 

Queries and Notes. — What would be an excellent name for a 
Derby winner to be bestowed on him after he has won? As to 
names, of course he had one before he won, but afterwards, why 
not change it to Asbestos , since of all the starters he will have 
genuinely come out as best f oss ? 


Correct Motto for the Easy Shaver. — N othing like lather! 




DARBY JONES ON THE LIVERPOOL GUP. 

Honoured Sir, — Full of honours as a 
Field-Marshal at the conclusion of Success- 
ful Warfare, I nevertheless rouse myself 
from the Apathy which invariably besets 
a Turf Sybarite, who has provided himself 
with some eider-down quilts and cases of 
tawny port for the Winter. I think, Sir, 
that you, with that acumen for which you 
are renowned from the North Pole to 
Tasmania, and even further, will acknow- 
ledge that in presenting St. Cloud to your 
notice and that of your readers for that 
classic event the Cambridgeshire Handicap, 
I did not err far from the spot, which is 
not barred on the turf. We must not, 
however, depreciate Sir William Ingram’s 
victory, the news of which illustrated his 
confidence in his trainer. 

But now, honoured Sir, let us to the 
future, not the past. Poor as I am in 
poesy, faulty as I am in rhyme, I never- 
theless again venture to bound on the 
mount Parnassus, carrying, as I fully be- 
lieve, the name of the hero of the Autumn 
Event associated with the whilom haunt of 
that apparently extinct waterfowl, the 
picturesque Liver. Indeed, anyone send- 
ing me a Live Liver will be amply re- 
warded. (This in parenthesis while the 
Muse is getting up steam.) Here goes, 
after a peaceful and bardlike slumber : — 


For me one, two, three, 

Is the Man of the Sea , 

But beware of the Fowl of the Stream. 

And the Green of the Sward 
In the judge’s award 

Has run close with the Fake's in my dream. 

On the Maid who can laugh 
Have an eye for a place, 

But through folly and chaff 
*Tifl the Jersey man's race ! 

Such, honoured Sir, is my unbiassed 
opinion, strengthened by what Little 
Acumen I have derived from sharpening 
my brains on the Noddles of more respect- 
able citizens. Trusting that you are pro- 
fiting by my Insight into the Ways of 
Owners, Horses, and, may I add, Jockeys 
plus Trainers, I beg to remain, 

Always, honoured Sir, 

Your devoted running footman and 
peripatetic prophet, Darby Jones. 


Restful. — “The Benin City of to-day/’ 
wrote the Times correspondent, “ is now a 
city of Peace.” It might be the Benign 
City. We’ve Be(e)n-in and we’re not 
coming out again. 


“True Time.” — Professor John Milne 
has been issuing circulars inquiring as to the 
exact time of day everywhere. What a sharp 
chap the Professor will become ! Wherever 
he goes he ’ll “ know what o’clock it is 1 ” 


A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 

[Judge Van Wyck, the newly-elected Mayor of 
New York, “has no history. The most notable 
incident in his career is his success at a feeding 
competition.” — Faily Chronicle , Nov. 3, 1897.] 

Congratulations to New York ! 

She has achieved her proud ambition — 
A Mayor who plies stout knife and fork, 
Who ’s won a feeding competition ! 

Now let her pile for him the feast, 
Course after course, in her elation ! 
She won’t, in this respect, at least, 
Excel our ancient Corporation. 

Our Lord Mayor’s guests are all agreed 
That holders of that proud position 
Know just as well the way to “ feed ” — 
Albeit “ not for competition ” 1 


Change of Name. — Mr. David P. Sellar 
(whose name a snuffing person might pro- 
nounce Mr. Pea-Sheller, but very far from 
being a green pea-sheller) , who has offered 
to give two hundred pictures, his “Old 
Dutch,” Italian and English, to the nation, 
should the President of the R. A. and council 
approve, will be remembered as Mr. D. P. 
“Donor,” not “Sellar.” Surely, if the 
pictures be genuine, they are better re- 
moved from a “ cellar,” and placed in the 
best light possible. 
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ON THE WAY TO COVERT. 

Perks {immensely pleased with his new Mount). “Picked him up by 
Auction fob. a mere song. Said to be wonderful Jumper— in {Unhappy Thought ) Not even Bridle ! 

FACT, NOTHING STOPS HIM ! ” 


TOBY, M.P.’S PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE. 

II. 

Black Bod . — This is a high functionary 
of the other House. From time to time 
he visits the Commons, bearer of a message 
summoning the hon. House to hear the 
Royal Assent given to certain Bills. Usage 
requires that Black Rod should walk slowly 
up to the Table, his eyes fixed on the 
Speaker with cataleptic stare. Thrice he 
bows, and pulling short up at the Table, 
delivers his message — if he can remember 
it. This done, he retires backwards, bow- 
ing as before. For a Member of ready 
wit, here is an opening for sport. If he 
can quietly approach Black Rod whilst he 
stands at the Table, and furtively thrust 
a pin into his black silk-stockinged calf, 
Black Rod’s consequent movements lead 
to some merriment. 

This device, once popular, fell into dis- 
repute in the case of a functionary now no 
more. He was noted for the shapeliness of 
his legs, the calves perhaps erring a little 
in the direction of fulness of curve. One 



day, a frolicsome Member, getting into 
position, used a pin with skill and force. 
Black Rod took no notice ; went on with 
his message as if nothing was the matter. 
Which seemed uncanny. 

A more popular proceeding in later Par- 



“ The Speaker takes the Chair.” 


liaments has been for a Member, timing 
the return journey (backwards as afore- 
said) of Black Rod, to lie prone in his 
pathway. That never fails to bring down 
the House as well as Black Rod. The new 
Member, anxious to make his mark, should 
take the earliest opportunity of achieving 
this feat. 

The Speaker takes the Chair . — This 
phrase, familiar through the Session, 
flashes an interesting light on ancient 
Parliamentary customs. In the childhood 
of the Mother of Parliaments, the Chair 
was (so to speak) the Speaker’s perquisite. 
At the close of each Session, the right hon. 
gentleman, lifting the Chair on his head, 
walked out of the House, and bo home, 


literally “ taking the Chair.” Other times, 
other manners. Mr. Abbot, afterwards 
Lord Colchester, the Speaker in office 
when first Pitt, then Fox, died, was, the 
Member for Sark tells me, the last per- 
sonal appropriator of the Chair. 

The difficulty about vested rights and 
all that is got over by the device of a 
counter-proposition. When, before the 
new custom was firmly established, dispo- 
sition was shown by the Speaker to hoist 
the Chair and walk off with it, a resolution 
was promptly submitted that “ the Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.” The occasion for 
this formula does not now exist. The his- 
tory of its inception is probably forgotten. 
But it is in use to> this day. 

Moving the Speaker out of the Chair . — 
This is a very pretty performance. When 
well played on both sides, it is even 
hilarious. The occasion arises when the 
Speaker, either from a sense of public duty 
or from pure cussedness (the word is here 
used in its Parliamentary sense), declines 
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“Black Bod.' 


Moving the Speaker out of the Chair.’’ 
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to go home and let others go. Then you 
shall see Members, quietly gathering from 
both sides, suddenly, at a signal, swarm 
down upon the Chair, and elbow the 
Speaker out. 

Of what beverage does the melancholy 
cry of a dog with a regulation strap over 
his nose remind you ? The Moselwein 
[Muzzle-whine], 


Light Heading. 

Problem . — If you had a lamp weighing 
twenty pounds, why would it be a very 
great convenience and a saving of consider- 
able trouble to keep it invariably quite 
close to another lamp weighing fifteen 
pounds ? 

Solution . — Because the lamp weighing 
twenty pounds would then always be next 
to a lamp-lighter. 


G-G’S WHO ALWAYS WlN ON THE INDIAN 

Frontier Course. — The Glorious Gordon 
Highlanders and the Gallant little Goor- 
khas. Mr. Punch doffs his hat to these 
noble soldiers of the Queen-Empress, and 
hopes they will always be in the front tier 
when a military drama is being played in 
Hindostan. 

I Synonym for a Waiter. — “A Plate-layer.” 
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COMIN’ THRO’ THE ROMANY RYE. 

[the Daily Chronicle , reviewing Mr. Theodore 
TV atts-Dunton’s poem, The Coming of Dove, re- 
nt irks: “The Romany idiom possesses an immense 
advantage over our poor, every-day English, in offer- 
ing a t least two new rhymes for 4 love/— 4 tuv’ 
(smoke) and ‘puv’ (a field). These are priceless 
additions to the meagre Sax »n stock — * dove,’ 
‘ glove/ 4 above,’ and the impossible 4 shove.’ ” The 
reviewer does scant justice to Mr. Watts -1)unton‘s 
liberal ear, which allows him, in this volume, to 
employ “cove,” “move,” “grove,” 44 approve,” 
and 41 rove,” to rhyme with this same sound of 
“lwe.”] 

It is the massive gipsy-maid ! 

I think I recognise my Luv ; 

Hither she walks ; I see her wade 
Across the sodden turnip-puv* ; 

0 Lnv, my Luv ! 

The lark is tootling in the sky, 

Coos in his cot the wedded duv ; 

Then wherefore should not you and I 
Gambol like rabbits in the gruv ? 

0 Luv, my Luv! 

Come, let us fly the wicked world, 

And all the simpler pleasures pruv, 

For life ’s a vapour thinly curled, 

And human glory ends in tuv,+ 

0 Luv, my Luv ! 

By stilly ponds and stagnant meres 
In solemn silence we will muv, 

Or whisper down each other’s ears 
The trifles we are thinking uv, 

0 Luv, my Luv! 

Or let us from the ocean’s marge 
Out in an open wherry shuv, 

And when the moon is fairly large 
Perambulate a sandy cuv, 

O Luv, my Luv ! 

Or, where the sheathed filbert shoots, 
Your dusky hands that scorn a gluv 
Shall pluck and pass me fairer fruits 
Than tooth of Adam ever cluv, 

O Luv, my Luv ! 

And if, in case of cold or rain, 

We cannot comfortably ruv, 

We ’ll twine our noses on the pane, 

Or stew beside the peety stuv, 

0 Luv, my Luv! 

Such dreams, so roseate and warm 
My free, erotic fancy wuv, 

When first your fine and ample form 
Upon my swooning vision huv, 

0 Luv, my Luv! 

You ’re not, I grant you ? free from fault ; 

Your grammar one might well impruv ; 
Your brow is tanned a rich cobalt ; 

But still you are a treasure-truv ! 

O Luv, my Luv ! 

And with a creature like my Own, 

As tentatively sketched abuv, 

Oft have I heard (though never known) 

Of poets who serenely thruv, 

0 Luv, my Luv! 

Then let us fly the wicked world, 

And take our chance alone with luv ; 
For life ’s a vapour thinly curled, 

And all ambitions end in tuv,+ 

Mere tuv,+ my Luv ! 

* Field. f Smoke. 


IN THE MATTER OF A POINTLESS 
ANECDOTE. 

On the appointment of one of our latest 
judges, an amusing anecdote was told, 
illustrating the occasionally strained rela- 
tions existing between Bench and Bar. The 
si- C. one day, finding his Lordship had 
not arrived punctually to time, employed 



the pause in attending to some other busi- 
ness in an adjacent Court. On his return 
to the original Court, he was greeted with 
the announcement from the Bench that 
he had kept his Lordship waiting for five 
minutes. “Indeed,” retorted the Q. C., 
wittily. “ Why, you kept me waiting five 
and twenty ! ” 

The success of this pointed repartee has 
encouraged, we believe, a well-known firm 
of publishers to issue a volume of Profes- 
sional Anecdotes , containing gems of equal 
purity. We give a few stories that may 
serve as specimens. 

A Field-Marshal, dining at the mess of a 
line battalion, asked the Colonel to hurry 
the waiters up, as he wanted to catch a 
train. The proceedings, however, were of 
the usual leisurely character, and the 
officer was thwarted in his endeavour. 
“You might have made them smarter, 
Colonel,” said the guest. “Utterly im- 
possible,” returned the host. “You see, 
we had not finished our dinner.” 

An Archbishop, who had to preach at a 


country church, was much annoyed by the 
arrival of the curate (who had to read the 
prayers) ten minutes late. “ I really think 
you might have kept to time,” said the 
Archbishop. “Very sorry, your grace,” 
returned the other, “but it was so hot! ” 

At a consultation of eminent specialists, 
some delay was caused by the tardy arrival 
of a country practitioner who had to meet 
them. “I suppose your train was late,” 
suggested the Senior Medical Baronet. 
“No,” replied the provincial surgeon, “I 
was only lazy ! ” 

The Court of Appeal, upon calling upon 
an eminent Q. C. to address them, found 
that he was non est. The fact had scarcely 
been ascertained before the silk entered. 
“We have been waiting for you for the last 
forty minutes,” said the Master of the 
Rolls. “Indeed,” exclaimed the Q. C. 
“ Dear me, while you were sitting here, I 
was putting on my wig ! ” 

It will be seen from the above specimens 
that the work — when published — will be 
deeply interesting. 
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A PAINFUL INSINUATION. 


Butcher. “Foreign Meat, Madam? I’m sure you don’t sup- 
pose ME CAPABLE OF SERVING MY CUSTOM LBS WITH ANYTHING BUT 
THE BEST ’ONE MEAT > ” 

Young Housekeeper. “Oh, I don’t mean to say you knew it 
was Foreign, but I do think they ha\ e taken advantage of 

YOU AT THE MARKET ' ” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Pleasantly chatty, interesting, and amusing, are Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald Molloy’s two volumes, entitled. The Romance of the 
Irish Stage. Mr. Molloy reminds us of many old stories, 
and as good old friends, they are most welcome, especially 
as he appropriately fits them up with well-known names, and 
cleverly localises them. But of all reminiscences, those concern- 
ing Peg Woffington (whose biographer some little time ago was 
Mr. Molloy) are the most interesting, though occupying hut a 
small space in the two volumes. Hard drinking, ready fighting, 
horse-play, reckless gambling, and a general happy-go-luckiness 
were the characteristics of tip-top Irish Society a hundred and fifty 
years ago. But what wonderful salaries in those days did not 
the light and leading comedians receive ! ! Three guineas a week 
was apparently a tip-top price for a star of the first magnitude, 
who relied on his benefit to give him such a handsome 
sum as might be represented by one hundred atnd fifty pounds 
clear I It is published by Messrs. Downey & Co., and there is 
a good photographic reproduction of Romney’s Mrs. Jordan and 
Sir Joshua’s Mrs. Abington. 

Another batch of hooks, redolent of the festive season, lie 
waiting inspection. The newest and neatest volume is one of 
the “Dumpy Series,” a delightful collection of short 
stories by E. V. Lucas (Grant Richards), beginning with The 
Flamp. Now, The Flamp requires explanation. He is a some- 
what strange animal belonging to “the brillig and slithy goves” 
of nursery literature with a morbid desire for sympathy. His 


claims are original, yet they suggest some distinct relationship 
to the Mock Turtle. Still, he is amusing in his quaintness. 

Song Flowers , from a Child 3 s Garden of Verses (Gardner & 
Co.), by Robert Louis Stevenson. An exquisite little nose- 
gay. The melody of the music by Katharine M. Ramsay 
suits their freshness, and the drawings by Gordon Browne re- 
veal the story of each song. S. R. Crockett deemed them worthy 
a touching introduction. A charming gift this book will make. 

Mrs. Molesworth, in Soodis (W. and R. Chambers), tells of a 
little girl who, “ when she was good was wery, wery good, and 
when she was naughty was ’orrid ” ; and the fascinating culture of 
horridness, which appeals to most infantile brains, predominated 
in this child of the nursery. The pathos of a gentle illness, with 
its accompaniment of nasty physic, restored her moral equili- 
brium . The Baron de B.-W. 


DR. LECHER'S SPEECH. 

[The other day, Dr. Lecher spoke in the Austrian Reichsrath for 12 hours.] 

0 Wilhelm, by no means the Silent, look out, 

Here ’s somebody far more loquacious than you ! 

A speech of twelve hours, a record, no doubt, 

Is more than your Majesty even could do. 

Unhappily, Lecher, though German in race, 

Lives not where the regis voluntas is law, 

Or else his lese-majeste soon would efface 
A traitor who rivalled his sovereign’s “ jaw.” 

Vienna is ruled in a different way, 

And dignified silence the Kaiser might teach 

To you, and to others with plenty to say ; 

The Deputies there are the experts in speech. 

But do not he downcast, though Lecher must he 
The mightiest speaker this planet has heard, 

With suitable training you ’re better than he, 

And able to have — fitting phrase — the last word. 

Just visit, incognito , London some day, 

And practise with all the professors of jaw ; 

We also have people with too much to say, 

Connected with politics, mostly, or law. 

Talk with them incessantly, morning and night, 

Talk sense or talk nonsense, talk slowly or fast ; 

Such excellent training will make you all right, 

Your jaw will be stronger than Lecher’s at last. 

Then challenge your rival to combat of tongues, 

For twenty-four hours hold forth, might and main ; 

You ’ll heat him in spite of his powerful lungs, 

And you ’ll be the Champion Speaker again. 


THE NEW GAME OE DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

C Suggested by the Advertisements in a Religious Periodical.) 

Scene — A Parlour. Present — Three Enterprising Females. 

First Enterprising Female. What a capital idea it was to adver- 
tise in a clerical paper for “ two young ladies to try being cook 
and house-parlour-maid for £14 and £12 a year.” 

Second E. F. Yes; and to explain that “daughters of clergy- 
men would be preferred.” Shall we see how they are getting on? 

Third E. F. Why not. We must keep them up to their work. 
More especially as we promised them “a quiet place.” The 
labour ought to keep them silent, if nothing else does. 

Mary ( entering on a bell summons) . Yes, ladies ? 

First F.F. Have you cleaned the kitchen chimney ? 

Mary. Yes, madam ; and as I was about it, did the others, too. 

Second E. F. Quite right. And you ( turning to Jane, who has 
entered ), did you sweep down the stairs, wash the steps, do the 
rooms and mend the linen ? 

J ane. Yes, madam ; and as I thought you might like to see 
them clean, washed all the windows. 

First F. P\ And of course you have done all the ordinary 
house work. 

Mary and Jane (together). Yes, madam. 

First F. F. Do you want to know anything further? 

Mary. Well, madam, you say we are playing a game. How 
is it going ? 

Second E. F. Very well indeed. You see, we are getting 
servants of gentle birth — who shrink fyom complaining — to do 
double the ordinary work for half the customary wages. 

Mary and J ane (together) . And what does that count ? 

Three E. F. (together). Why, one to us, to be sure ! 

[Scene closes in upon the discov ry . 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

On the cover, a maiden in a sad violet-coloured gown, trying 
to catch a wild deluge of green shamrocks, is no surprising pre- 
paration for a story of the “ distressful counthry.” This -figure on 
the outside is transformed inside to A Daughter of Erin , by 
Violet Finny. It is a romantic tale of a family “ of no import- 
ance,” except that they possess a banshee — the one great hall- 
mark of genuine Celtic respectability, and without which no 
house is considered complete. (Blackie & Son.) 

The History of the Horn Booh, by Andrew W. Tuer, F.S.A. 
(Leadenhall Press), gives the start and decline of the handy form 
of primer from which our forefathers learnt their ABC, 
in the days when education was not a matter of compulsion. 
According to learned research, the Horn Book occasionally 
served other purposes, such as a battledore or even bat ; whilst 
it became a seductive instrument in a teacher’s hand wherewith 
to impress its contents on some hard-headed youth. Its subtle 
handiness was not at such, moments highly appreciated by the 
pupil. With graceful allusion to Mr. Punch’s advice on a former 
occasion, the author has inserted two or three specimens of the 
Horn Book in a pocket at the end of the book. That the names 
of Linley Sambotjrne, Phil May, Percy Macquoid, Miss Maude 
Sambourne are among the many illustrators, speaks volumes for 
the book. 

Mr. J. Htjntly McCarthy has added two volumes to his story 
of The French Bevolution (Chatto and Windus). The under- 
taking of such a task in view of the imposing array of standard 
works on the subject indicates a bold spirit. With all its proved 
inaccuracy, Carlyle’s French Bevolution still fills the bills. 
Mr. McCarthy, though not quite so picturesque in style, is safer 
than the Sage on matters of fact. Reading between the lines 
of his work, it is easy to see that he has spared no pains in the 
way of consulting authorities. As the last gleaner in a well- 
swept field, he has the advantage of profiting by the labours 
of those who have gone before him since Carlyle brought out 
his brimful basket. His literary art is equal to the most exacting 
demands. In particular, it might be imagined that a still young 
author would shrink from telling over again the story of the 
Flight to Varennes. Mr. McCarthy is not in that mood, and for 


breathless interest the chapter need not fear comparison with 
Carlyle’s famous and flaming picture. 

By the way, the Baron is informed, that in a recent review he 
twice misspelt Mr. Quiller Couch’s name and called, him 
u Crouch.” Very hospitable of the Baron to- give him a liquid, 
and here ’s Mr. Quiller Couch’s health ! But how much better 
to be “ Crouch ” than “ Couch,” as the latter name implies an 
article only intended to be sat upon. TJne fois encore a votre 
sanU, Monsieur Canap6 ! So far, so good I 

The Political Life of the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, illus- 
trated from Punch (Bradbury^ Agnew & Co.), brought up to 
within measurable distance of its conclusion by the late Mr. E. 
J. Milliken, and now finished by Mr. H. W. Lucy, must be to 
every Englishman, no matter to what political party he may 
belong, or to the philosophic spectator holding aloof from all 
political parties, and considering them, as did the heathen philoso- 
pher of old, “ all equally right or all equally wrong,” a work of 
absorbing interest. These three volumes are a most valuable 
contribution to the political history of our time. The illustra- j 
tions, by the artiste of Mr. Punch’s staff, headed by Sir John | 
Tenniel, give us the chief characters among the dramatis persona 
in the many and varied epoch-making situations that have 
occurred during the run of the great political drama in which Mr. 
Gladstone played the principal rdle. The Baron de B.-W. 

P.S. — It was a “ Happy Thought ” of Mr. John Lathy’s to turn 
Klondyke into a little Christmas Gold-mine for himself and his 
companions in the Golden Number of the Penny Illustrated Paper, 
though what connection there is between Klondyke and a “ Hunt 
Breakfast ” as represented in the large coloured picture where 
those indispensable members of a hunt, namely, foxes, male and 
female, are all enjoying themselves together, it is at first sight 
not a little difficult to say. Perhaps these sly foxes are discussing 
whether it wouldn’t be better to be off to Klondyke before the 
Winter is over, the discussion having been started by the Star 
of Klondyke, the title of Mr. Lathy’s Christmas Number afore- 
said, now brought under their notice. Artists and authors have 
1 made the Star of Klondyke a real brilliancy, or ’twould be 
, better to say, “ transparency,” as no doubt everybody will get 
it, and look through it. 




GUILDHALL NIGHTMARE. 
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Hodge {who stutters frightfully). “ Ye-ye-ye-yes.' You t-t-t-t-take the F-f-f- first 
T-J?-T-T-TURNING ON TH-THE RIGHT, AND KU-KU-KU-KEEP STRAIGHT ON OWER TH’ B-B-B-BKIG. 
BU-BUB-BUB-BUT YOU ’D BUB-BUB-BUB-BETTER BE GU-GU-GU-GANGIN* ON. YOU ’LL GU-GU-GET 
THERE QUICKER TH-TH-TH-THAN I CAN T-T-T-TELL YOU ! ” 


THE REMOTE NIGHT-GOWN. 

[Sir H. H. J< hnston, in his “ Hints as to Dress 
for British Central Africa,” says, anent night- 
gowns, “I believe these indecent monstrosities 
finger in remote parts of England, but they have 
long since been banished from the life of Europeans 
in the Tropics.”] 

When condemning our night-gowns, 

And calling them fright gowns, 

Sir H. makes a grave accusation ; 

For these very same white gowns. 
Although they are light gowns, 

Do not merit his hard imputation, 

Since for ages they ’ve been 
Just the garments unseen 
By any Known African nation. 

Though in countries remote — • 

Such as England — they vote 
For this monstrous “ undressification,” 
And from England, let’s say, to Bombay 
or Bahamas, 

The night-robe in case holds its own with 
pyjamas I 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE ESQUIRES. 

In pursuance of the address which was 
communicated on November 12 to the 
Baronets of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom, 
by an influential committee of that 
Honourable Order, it is understood that a 
circular is being drawn up to the following 
effect by the long-suffering and down- 
trodden holders of the ancient, but now 
misused, title of “Esquire” : — 

We, the members of “The Senior Com- 
mittee of the Estimable Order of Esquires,” 
being of opinion that an occasion has now 
arrived when suitable preliminary steps 
may be taken with a view to establish and 
maintain the privileges of the Order, do 
invite as many other esquires as possible 
to join in the aims as here summarised, 
for example : — 

1. To revive the Royal Warrant of the 
date April 1, 13th Queen Anne, in so far 
as it is ordained that esquires on succeed- 
ing to their title should establish their 
descent from some sort of an ancestor, so 
as gradually to eliminate the parvenus , the 
nouveaux riches , the organ-grinders, cab- 
runners and potato-can-men, soi-disant 
esquires, from further official recognition. 

2. To vary the recent precedency order 
so as to apply only to esquires who are 
unable to pay their week’s rent, or have 
lately served a term of penal servitude. 
To revive the use of the ancient style of 
“estimable” or “respectable.” 

3. To assign to the Esquirage like other 
orders below the peerage, with habit and 
insignia, that is, coat, collar, and cuffs, 
the last-named having been provided (at 
the expense of grammatical training) on 
credit at any of the Universities through- 
out the Kingdom. 

4. That on the death of each esquire his 
insignia be returned by his executors to 
the washerwoman and the dustman respec- 
tively (as is the case with the Orders of 
Gents, Misters and Commercial Travellers), 
to be returned to the next esquire on satis- 
factorily proving his need of the same. 

o. That the relative precedence of the 
Estimable Order among foreign croupiers 
and chevaliers d’industrie should be autho- 
ritatively defined, 

6. That those esquires whose patents 
contain the clause by which their eldest 
sons are entitled to the style of “ Mister ” 
on attaining their majority, should send 
m the names forthwith, in order to have a 
definite ruling on this important point. 


The primary essential for the success of 
this movement is an overpowering number 
of supporters, and it will materially stiffen 
the backs of the committee if esquires will 
kindly append their mark to the enclosed 
form, approving our aims, and becoming, 
nominally at least, one or our supporters, 
for fortune favours the big battalions, all 
things, we mean, all other things, being 
equal. Indeed, it cannot be too clearly 
nor too often reverberated, that unless the 
greater majority of prehistoric esquires are 
agreed as to our aims and methods, we 
shall continue to be ranked at dinner-tables 
among plain Misters, just as Baronets have 
their digestion spoilt by taking precedence 


after the sons of legal life' peers, and our 
efforts may be regarded as foredoomed to 
failure, and we shall be thankful to know 
whether the order as a whole is sympa- 
thetic, apathetic, or paralytic. 


The Force of Classic Teaching. 

Master. Now, boys, what is Hexham 
famous for? 

Biriks Minor. Making the hexameter, 
Sir. [ Waits afterwards. 


Division of Society in Kent. — The 
Lower Glass and the Hopper Class. 
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HAGGIS AT THE HAYMARKET. 



MR. J. M. BARRIE {Novelist and Dramatic Author). 

“Eoh, Sibs ! ‘ Whaub ’s youb Wullie Shakspeare noo 

The linguistic “ deefeecultees ” (if Little Minister Barrie will 
pardon my attempt at phonetic spelling of Scotch “ as n I think 
‘she is spoken”) that faced me within the first few pages of 
The Little Minister (wasn’t it called “ The Stickit Minister , or is 
that another divine in another ministry ?) were so obstacular, that 
no amount of my own particular supply of perseverance, within a 
limited period, was sufficient to surmount them. Had I been a 
literary “Death or Glory Boy,” I would have charged again, 
would have broken down the Barrie-cade, overtopped the “ deefee- 
cultees ” or perished in the attempt. But it was not so to be, and 
hence it happens that my thorough acquaintance with the story 
and characters of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Scotch novel has been made 
through the. medium of his play at the Haymarket. The plot is 
fresh, ingenious, and dramatic ; it is lucidly told by the dramatist, 
and, every one of the dramatis personae being a distinctly marked 
character, it is admirably acted by all concerned’ in the representa- 
tion. If ever dramatic author had reason to be thoroughly satis- 
fied with his interpreters it is Mr. Barrie. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison and Mr. Cyril Maude may well congratulate them- 
selves, and certainly deserve the congratulations of all play-goers 
on the wisdom of their selection. Thank goodness that Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, Mr. Mark Kinghorne, Mr. Tyler, Mr. 

Holman Clark, and Mr. Sydney Valentine — all excellent 

only very occasionally speak such Scotch as is unintelligible to 
the unaccustomed ear of the McCookney. The thanks of the 
public on this score are equally due to Mrs. E. H. Brooke and 
Miss Mary Mackenzie, both of whom faybur the public with 
just so much of the strong Scotch as suffices to show how unin- 
telligible they could be if they chose. Mr. Cyril Maude has 
been wisely advised (by himself) in not making any attempt at 
a broad accent which might have rendered the charming love 
passages between the captivated Little Minister and the eccentric 
daughter of the Earl of Rintoul so hopelessly ridiculous that their 
marriage would have excited the deepest sympathy of the audience 
for the father (as cruelly deceived as was ever old Brabantio by 


luckless Desd&mona who married the Moor — not up in Scotland), 
and the greatest pity for the honest, plucky Little Minister, in 
whose future as the husband of such an eccentric, volatile, and 
tricky little person as Lady Babbie would be laid up a store of 
misery, ending in sensational scandal and divorce. The 
character of the Reverend Gavin Dishart , who at the end of the 
third act might well have changed his name to “ Give-in-Dis- 
hartened ” but for the blundering malice of Captain Halliwell, 
(not a pleasant type of English officer, well-played by Mr. Hal- 
lard,) is perfectly rendered by Mr. Cyril Maude, artistically 
made up as the youthful Presbyterian clergyman. 

Mrs. Cyril Maude, still appearing m the bill under her maiden 
name of Miss Winifred Emery, has found in Lady Babbie a part 
to which, as a true comedian, she can do full justice. That Lady 
Babbie is irritating to a degree no one can fail to admit, and 
that the aristocratically-nosed Earl, her father, played with 
Wellingtonian abruptness by Mr. W,. G. Elliot, would be 
justified in somehow punishing her severely, must be felt by every 
self-respecting paterfamilias visiting the theatre ; and yet this 
“Babbie,” in spite of her Carmen-like manner when she throws 
the rose at “ the Reverend gent,” just as the Spanish Gipsy-girl 
threw the flower at the captivated JDon J ose and then ran away, 
and in spite of her silliness, her giggling, her making fun ot 
her lover, and tricking her father, is irritatingly lovable — and 
whippable. 

The last act is the best of four good ones, and the very last 
situation on which the curtain descends is quite sufficient to 
dismiss an audience thoroughly pleased with everything and 
everybody — for they stop to encore the final tableau, over and 
over again, so humorous and so full of surprise is it, — and to 
insure the complete success of The Little Minister . 

In the bill it is stated that Sir Alexander Mackenzie has 
specially written music for the piece. It may be so, of course it 
is so, since it is so announced, but for my part, I got no “ special 
Scotch ” in the way of music during the entertainment, for when 
the actors were not speaking the audience were, and conversation 
being loud and general during the entr’actes , wnile a considerable 
number were availing themseivea of this “ ten minutes allowed for 
refreshment ” to visit the smoking-room, it seemed to me that, 
“ but for the look of the thing ” in the programme, a few Scotch 
tunes, and occasionally an ordinary “melo,” would have been 
quite sufficient to have met the musical requirements of the play. 
However, thank goodness, there are no bagpipes. Probably Sir 
Ale xander’s “special Scotch” compositions will soon be heard, 
and then appreciated at a MoClassical concert. 


TO GUARDIANS. 

[“ The Holbeach. (Lincolnshire) ^Gruaruians have received a letter from the 
Local liovemment Board asking what number of currants weie to be put in 
the children’s puddings. It seems tuat the intoimation was wanted tor audit 
purposes. The master of the workhouse is to provide a reply to tne communi- 
cation.” — Westminster (razvtce .] 

In view of the above it is obvious that guardians in the future 
will be expected to possess certain qualifications that have not been 
required of them in the past. We are informed on high authority 
that intending candidates will be subjected to a searching ex- 
amination before they are allowed to offer themselves at the poll. 
The following questions have been forwarded to us as a specimen 
paper, the numbers in brackets indicating the value attached 
to a correct answer to each. 

1. How would you test for adipose tissue in a Holbeach pauper ? 

How would you proceed if you found any traces of it ? [10] 

2. Analyse your emotions after consuming a workhouse dinner. 
Describe the preparation known as “ bread and scrape,” and 

estimate in millionths of a millimetre the thickness of the 
butter. [10] 

3. There are x old women in a ward A. There are y tea-leaves 
in half a pound of tea. There are z gallons of H a O in the copper. 
Solve the mixed equation 

[y X 2 H a O (lukewarm)] + 1 oz. condensed milk 

— — — 1 pint pig- wash. 

* * * [ 10 ] 

4. Twenty-four bilious paupers are fed on plum duff. Twenty- 
four deaths take place within twenty-four hours. The local 
press (Radical) argues that the latter are the direct result of the 
former. Is this a case of the fallacy post hoc ergo propter hoc ¥ 
If not, why not? [10] 

5. “ Nature abhors a vacuum.” What inference would you 
draw from this as to Nature’s attitude towards (a) a Guardian’s 
skull, and (b) a pauper’s stomach ? [10] 

6. Solve the problem proposed by the Holbeach Local Govern- 
ment Board as quoted at the head of this paper. [50] 
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LETTERS TO THE CELEBRATED. 

.No. III.— To Mb. A. Conan Doyle. 

My dear Sir, — Your modesty will perhaps pardon me if I 
begin by stating that I consider it a privilege to write to you. 
We both follow the profession of literature, both of us know 
what it is not to spare the peritura chart a, both understand by 
what hieroglyphic marks the mistakes in proof-sheets may be 
corrected, and both of us, I suppose, receive with due gratitude 
the honorarium to which our labours entitle us. But there the 
resemblance ends. You have fought your way up to the magic 
Castle of Romance, you have struck the shield that hangs upon 
the outer wall, and have blown a loud, clear blast upon the 

mighty horn. I But why should I speak of myself ? All I 

need do is to tell you again that I am proud to have the chance 
of talking to you tor a few moments on paper. 

Many are the pleasant hours I have spent with the men you 
have created, men with deep chests and broad backs and untiring 
limbs and dauntless courage. That is the company (White or 
otherwise) that I like. I can step into the street at this moment 
and see hundreds of the spindle-shanked and pigeon-breasted in 
their top-hats and black coats and dingy trousers — all very 
worthy, very respectable, and perfectly punctual. They pay 
their rates, and eat their roast mutton, and support theii 
families ; they catch their morning trains, and crackle the topics 
of the day with one another as they fare city-wards, but when I 
say that for interest they cannot vie with Micah Clarice and 
Hordle J ohn , or many another of the stout and valiant fellows 
whose honest, swashing blows resound in your stories, that 
Sherlock Holmes, too (never an arch favourite of mine — but let 
that pass), outweighs them all — when I say this I am stating a 
truth mildly and, I trust, without offence. And as for problem 
novels, analytical novels, sex-novels, and all the rest of the 
Gadarene class, I fancy we have got through any craze we may 
have had for them. Have we not all problems enough of our own 
without resorting to novels? How shall we fashion our lives, 
even in such small matters as the daily arrangement of dinners, 
or the ordering of new clothes, or the making and keeping of 
friends, or the acquisition in marriage of the beloved one? 
These matters are, in all conscience, perplexing enough for us. 
And as for sex-novels, great Heaven, we may be degenerate and 
anaemic, but most of us have not yet sunk so low as to bother our 
heads about the stale questions that occupy the minds of the 
epicene purveyors of dirt and balderdash. No, penned in as we 
are by convention and circumstance, we sigh for the lusty and re- 
joicing manhood of past ages. We commit ourselves to you, and 
under your guidance we press onward into the mountain passes, 


we are with the White Company in their last glorious stand, we 
hear the trumpets sound and the clamorous battle-cries re-echo 
from host to host, the arrows hurtle through the air, the great 
swords rise and gleam and fall, and the tide of conflict rolls back- 
ward and forward till the night descends. And then — why, then 
we come back with fresher hearts to the dull routine of our in- 
glorious lives. And it may chance, too, that after such a com- 
panionship with you we shall feel our breasts thrill with a higher 
emotion and a more generous admiration when we hear of the 
deeds that our fellow-subjects are even now performing far away 
amid the crags and precipices of the Indian frontier. 

But softly, good friend — it is a carper who speaks — softly : all 
that Mr. Doyle does has been done before. Scott has done it, 
Dumas has done it. Granted, I answer ; but what then ? Scott, 
whom we love, and Dumas, whom we love, need not exclude a 
later affection for you. I make no- comparisons ; I have before my 
eyes the fear of Mr. Christie Murray ; nor, in any case, is it 
necessary either to exclude or to include a modem by comparing 
him with the ancient masters. Let a man stand on his own 
sturdy legs and be judged. Thus I place you, and salute and 
thank you. And, I may add, that not so long ago I took from 
the shelf Ze Bdtard de Mauleon , by Dumas, and read it with a 
breathless interest.’ The period is that of your White Com- 
pany, and there is magnificent fighting in it, but the mail-clad 
warriors fight on the side opposed to yours, and Bertrand du 
Gnesclin is their hero. But my enjoyment of the Bertrand of 
Dumas did not in the least impair my delight in your Black Brince 
and all the rest of your Hampshire heroes. Why should it not 
be so with all of us ? Why should we read Scott or Dumas, and 
say, “We end there ; no other and later romancer shall ever 
give us pleasure ” ? 

Farewell, Sir. You are yourself a strong, broad-shouldered 
man, and you take a natural delight in deeds of strength and 
courage. Soon, I cannot doubt, you will array yourself in 
armour and gird on your sword again. Are there not vast regions 
open to you where adventures may be had for the asking ? Pro- 
ceed and conquer them, and lay. your spoils once more before 
your faithful readers. Affectionately yours, The Vagrant. 

“Bright Chanticleer.” — During the speech of Mr. Cocx, 
Q.C., in the recent “Medical Divorce Case,” a juryman fell fast 
asleep. At the sound of the voice of “ the Herald of the Dawn,” 
it is popularly supposed that the sleeper is awakened. Perhaps 
the case of the sleeping juryman insensible to the notes of the 
Cock, chaunt he never so wisely, is the exception that proves the 
rule. In future, Mr. Cock, Q.C. will not be “too- cocky” as to 
the rousing effect of his oratory. 
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FURTHER PROVERBS. 

{By Our Vague Impressionist.) 

There is never rain without sun. 

The early worm is the shepherd’s 
warning. 

Half a loaf is better than a feast. 

Never cry “wolf” until the steed is 
stolen. 

A stitch in time saves a pig in a poke. 

Take care of the pence, and you will 
never know where the shoe pinches. 

Wilful waste makes the mare to go. 

Amongst the blind there is no such word 
as “fail.” 

A man convinced against his will may 
as well be hanged for a dog as a lamb. 

When the cat ’s away, a man may look 
at a king. 

One good turn may be another man ’s 
poison. 


“HORAS NON NUMERO ” QUAN- 
QUAM “SERENAS” 

[The Tims , after publishing an article on the sunny 
South, ceased to record the sunshine in England.] 

Oh ! doubtless, well-intentioned Times, 
You tantalised the reader 
With thoughts of sun in brighter climes, 
Depicted in your leader; 

In Monte Carlo or in Nice, 

Where rooms are twenty francs apiece, 
And, as you said, the natives fleece 
The stranger. 

Yet here the shining of the sun 
Deserves more careful mention, 

Ten minutes, five, or even one, 

In London claim attention. 

Strange if no rain or snow should fall, 
Or fog should form a sooty pall ; 

And if the sun should shine, then all 
The stranger. 


TO A BOSCHVIOOLTJE. 

“ Little wood violet ” — 

Such the fond epithet 
In mellifluous Dutch bestowed 
On the subject of my ode. 

Yes, it sounds innocent, 

Shy and sweet, redolent. 

“ Boschviooltje ! ■ — how it slips 
Butter-like from out one’s lips, 
Conjuring visions rare 
Of the Spring fresh and fair, 

In this London Autumn-time, 
Charming forth a meed of rhyme ! 

See, I ’ve bought twenty-five 
“ Violets,” where they thrive 
At the Hague, and all the lot 
For a guilder have I got. 

Cheap enough, you ’ll agree — 

Each has scarce cost ad., 

With a cedar box as well, 

And a quasi-Cuban smell. 

Now no more can I wait — 

My desire grows too great ; 
Boschviooltje ! thee I press 
To my lips with close caress ! 

# * * * * 

Heavens ! I feel beastly sick, 

Run and fetch brandy quick ! 
Boschviooltje P Bosh indeed ! 

’Tis a cabbage run to seed ! 

Violets! Some one’s joked; 

Viler weed no one ’s smoked 1 
Well, my luck I might have guessed 
From the name. Here, burn the rest ! 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

{A Continued Correspondence.) 

Dear Punch, — I am only forty, yet I 
have talked to a man who saw the battle ot 
Agincourt. He was present when the en- 
gagement came off on the stage of Drury 
Lane Theatre. Yours truly, 

Methuselah, Junior. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I was present at the 
funeral of the first Duke of Wellington, 
and (as quite a child) the opening of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Beyond 
this, I perfectly well remember the last 
appearance of Mr. Macready. And yet I 
am only three-and-twenty. 

Yours sincerely, A Spinster. 

Dear Sir, — I have spoken to a man who 
knew a man who was cousin of a man who 
had seen a man who thought he remem- 
bered reading an account of the battle of 
the Alma. This takes us back to the days 
of the Crimean war. Yours faithfully, 

A Fossil op Twenty. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I think I can beat 
the record. It is easy enough to say you 
have known men who have heard this and 
that. But to go hack to the flood and 
earlier, is, in my opinion, one better. 
Well, I have seen a plank of the ark, and 
a pip from the original apple. I met both 
in a museum at Boston. 

Yours, Simon Simple. 

My dear Sir, — The other day I found a 
bottle of sauce that had been forgotten in 
a cupboard. It bore traces of having been 
in its glass receptacle for some eighty 
years. When tasted, the flavour was as 
good as ever. I need scarcely say to those 
who know its merits that the condiment 
was called the .* 

Yours in the name of business, 

The Proprietor. 

* Editorially suppressed. For further particulars* 
apply to the advertisement department. 








[“ The Auto-car will soon make its appearance in Peking. ,, ~jg'cAo.] 

And So will the Atjto- Cab, ip Our Pbophetic Chinese Artist is bight. 


SCHOOL-BOARD ELECTION, 1897. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to offer myself as a candidate for election 
to the London School Board. It would be my first endeavour, 
if elected, to raise the rate. The British public evidently likes 
School-Board extravagance, so why should it not be humoured ? 

I should give constant attention to the enforcement of regular 
attendance at schools, the wholesale fining of parents, and above 
all, of the teaching of useful subjects, such as playing the har- 
monium, geometrical drawing, the study of the articulated skele- 
ton, the Greek and Hebrew languages in all their various 
ramifications, learning Sanscrit, and writing essays on the Morse 
code of signals. The art of golfing would also occupy a con- 
siderable portion of the scholars 5 time (clubs, balls, and links, 
together with a reasonable number of caddies, to be provided at 
the expense of the ratepayers). 

The special schools for children of defective intellect, deserves, 
and would receive at my hands, every encouragement. I should 
propose to supply the inmates of all such schools with a liberal 
amount of the modern “ hill-top 55 novels, together with the 
recent lucubrations of several of our most distinguished minor 
poets. 

The schools for the deaf and dumb should each be provided 
with a German band. If the efforts of all itinerant Teutonic 
musicians were confined to these institutes, none of the rest of 
the public need carry guns. 

The cookery and laundry classes cannot be of the slightest use, 
nowadays, and I should vote for their abolition and the sub- 
stitution of a bicycling class in their place (bicycles, fitted with 
pneumatic tyres, to be provided at the expense of the ratepayers) . 

It would, in my opinion, be disastrous to introduce Sectarian 
teaching into the Board Schools. Much better to give the 
children lessons in scorching, and how to dodge the Bobby when 
observed. 

I should always oppose the introduction of a birch or any other 
instrument of correction in any Board School. The punishment 
inflicted by such implements is all very well in such schools as 
Eton and Rugby, but would at once become degrading in a Board j 
School, where none but the most refined and sensitive of children 
are found. 

If returned, I shall esteem it an honour to procure for the 


rising generation, regardless of cost, a thoroughly up-to-date 
education, so that they may be well equipped for the struggle of 
life (again, at the expense of the ratepayers) . 

TO A DESTROYER. 

[“ "While leaving the harbour at Devonport on Saturday, a collision occurred 
between two of the torpedo-boat destroyers. . . . Four of the six forming the 
flotilla at Devonport are now disabled. 5 ’ — Daily Chronicle .] 

Destroyers must destroy, oh 1 yes, 

But we who pay the pelf 
Wish you 5 d sometimes sink something less 
Expensive than yourself. 

Christmas Cards. — The “ Christmas Card ” is annually threat- 
ened with extinction ; it was to have been dead as the Dodo, and 
as much a fashion o-f the past as the Dado. Yet here it is again, 
and as much to the front as ever. Raphael Tuck and Sons 1 
Probably Father Tuck brings the cards out simply as a Christmas 
amusement for his sons. So- kind ! So thoughtful ! His u house 
of cards 55 is solid. Their booklets, calendars and platinotype 
panels are as novel as 1897 can produce. Further addition is a 
charming gift-hook of Hamlet, illustrated by Harold Copping. 
Exquisitely and cheerfully got up, it is Hamlet out of mourning 
— perhaps for the festive season only. This book is dedicated to 
Sir Henry Irving. 

A Note on a Diary or so. — Our little “ systems 55 are supposed 
to last only for a poetical day, but John Walker & Co. 5 s “back- 
loop 55 pocket diaries have a neat, useful endurance for three 
hundred and sixty-five plain, matter-of-fact days. Now that 5 98 
is in view, there is no going back, but start afresh with this 
excellent system in the choicest varieties of leather. How nice to 
look at the diaries now ! So blank ! so new 1 But at the end of 
the year! .... Happy Thought! Put down nothing that’s 
unpleasant to reme mber. 

A Suggestion for an Advertisement. 

TRY OUR TURKEY CARPETS! 

Can’t be Beaten by Anyone anywhere ! I 
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A "CHEF D'ORCHESTRE ; ” 

Or, A Soul for Music , 

A Sketch of a Carver at a Restaurant entirely carried 

AWAY BY THE STRAINS OF THE INTERMEZZO FROM CAVALLjERIA 

Rustic an. a, as performed by the Band in the Gallery. 


AMONG THE ROARING FORTIES; 

Or, The Mew Menagerie of Letters . 

[A certain weekly paper ia said to have established a British Equivalent fo 
the Acadeinie Franchise, with annual prizes amounting to 150 guineas.] 

Man , 1897. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Your attention may have been directed to 
a recent epoch-making announcement in the pages of The School- 
master at Home . The staff of that leading organ of criticism has 
decided to establish a Menagerie Litteraire. Already it has 
tentatively published a list of the Greatest Forty. Once a year 
it threatens to select a work of signal merit and crown it 
(Fr. couronn&r ) with a Triple-Expansion Grand Piano. It has 
further arranged for the coronation of a book by some young 
aspirant. The tiara in this case will take the shape of a Small 
Cottage Street-organ. It is felt that this munificent offer will 
furnish a noble source of sustinence to the starving hero of the 
year ; and, apart from the grosser incentive, will encourage even 
the Greatest Writers to become, if possible, Greater Still. 

But, weighty as must always be the authority of such a journal 
as The Schoolmaster , at Home , I can hardly doubt but that some 
of The Rejected will appeal against its verdict to your sympa- 
thetic and erudite judgment. My many friends (including notori- 
ous pulpit-orators) have urged me, much against the instincts 
of modesty, to write to you on my own claims. I am emboldened 
to take upon me this uncongenial task by the kindly appreciation 
you have already extended to my latest masterpiece, The Heathen. 
To have come home to something like 100,000 beating British 
bosoms ought, you would suppose, to entitle a writer to rank 
within thirty-six places, say, of the Duke of Argyll. I think I 
have the authority of the President of the Inoculated Society of 
Authors (whose name, I notice, is no more there than mine) for 
contending that Popularity is the true measure of Literary 
Distinction. But as it has never been my habit to boom my own 
work, I merely ask for a referendum to be addressed to the great 
heart of England. 

. I am » . Yours inthe. bond of literature, H-ll C-n-. 

Native Extraction is, I believe, necessary to success in 
this competition; but the ordinary coupon system has been 
generously dispensed with. 


Mo. 1, Outside the critical pale. 

Sir, — It has always been among the most painful Sorrows of 
Satan that, while largely appreciated by the masses, his extreme 
merits have never been recognised by the Elect. In this sentiment 
I altogether differ from my friend. I am content to titillate the 
billion. By the way, have you seen my portraits ? 

Yours retiringly, M-r- C-r-ll-. 

P.S. — If justice had been done (which it never is), I hold that 
Mr. Swinburne’s place in this menagerie should have been taken 
by that exceptionally brilliant bard, Mr. Erie Maokay. 

The Summit, Hindhead. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — 

“ The mountain sheep are sweeter. 

But the valley sheep are fatter.” 

You follow me ? Yours, till Pisgah, 

Gr-nt All-n. 

Humorous Sir, — Gratified as I am, in a political sense, to 
observe that no fewer than four ex-Ministers of the Liberal 
Government find places in the first eleven (I presume that the Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone there mentioned is identical with the well- 
known Statesman) , while not a single Tory figures in the whole 
list, I cannot but think that insufficient honour has been paid to 
the claims of pure esprit . Might not room, for instance, have 
been found for the author of Ex Tempore Lucubrata ? 

Yours playfully, A-g-st-n- B-rr-ll. 

Vigo Street. 

Sir, — To be excluded from a catalogue which ignores the merits 
of Mr. Alfred Austin is, in itself, an honour than which I ask 
nothing better. Yours, au grand serieux, W-ll-m W-ts-n. 

Vigo Street . 

Dear Mr. Punch, — How comes it that the name of my dis- 
tinguished friend Mr. John Davidson is not to be traced among 
the Greatest Forty ? Yours, &e., R. L- G-ll-nn-. 

Vigo Street. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — How comes it that the name of my dis- 
tinguished friend Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is not to be traced 
among the Greatest Forty ? Yours, &c., J-hn D-v-ds-n. 

At the Sign of the Aerial Triplets. 

Sir,-— Man is a bestial, if necessary, blot upon creation. Could 
I and similar matrons have our way, he should be soundly 
smacked. Sexual jealousy, I take it, has kept my name from this 
arbitrary list. Yet I have just written The Beth Book in the 
World ! It is not for me to say who has written the necth beth. 

Yours indignantly, S-r-h Gr-nd. 

P.S. — I exempt you, Mr, Punch , from the spanking assertion 
with which my letter opens. 

cjo Clio , Parnassus. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I am glad to observe my name among The 
Forty. I do not, however, altogether subscribe to the other 
thirty-nine articles. Yours, sceptically, W. E. H. L-cky. 

c/oD. T. 

My dear Mr. Punch, — Though myself a writer of verse of the 
old school, and therefore unlikely to receive due recognition from 
a decadent age, I am still not oblivious of the merits of rising 
talent. Now, there is one young man whose name should cer- 
tainly have appeared in the list of Worthies. He has already 
published his collected works ; but being curiously unaffected by 
i a sense of his own importance, he would never advertise himself 
5 by putting forward Ms own claims. I hope I shall not be sus- 
pected of partisanship if I urge them on his behalf. It is a youth 
’ of promise — a certain Mr. Max Beerbohm. 

3 Yours warmly, Cl-m-nt So-tt. 

1 The Morgue , Paris. 

1 Sir Punch, Mister, — Hope differed — as one says— makes the 
■ core bilious. Here they will not have me at no price, try all I 
1 will. But you, you have the nose fine for merit. Albeit, in 
f effect, not of Anglo-Saxon provenance, I am traveller. I have 
J made the grand voyage of the Sleeve. See there, then, I speak 
f the English. Oyes! Alright. Agree, &c., Em-l-Z-l-. 

r 

7 [Imperial Wire . ) 

i Charivari London On strength of mortal verse volume sermons 
b and British extraction claim seat in Menagerie Litteraire with 
interim damages for lese-majeste William Potsdam. 


Something Well Known, but not Generally Remembered.— 
That we owe the invention of printing to a “ Coster.” 
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"NEW LAMPS LOR OLD* 


In pursuance of his benevolent plan, Mr. Punch begs to offer 
his younger readers another nursery story, re-written in a style 
that will commend itself to the youthful decadents of the present 
day. With the charming vagueness so much in fashion, it is 
called simply 

AN INTERLUDE. 


tt J ACK Horner sighed wearily, and turned to' his sister. 
“Jemima,” he said, “you annoy me — you annoy me excessively. 
When I fain would pen the last stanza of this priceless Ballade 


of Bath Buns you interrupt me with a Philistine request to “ play 
soldiers.” Child, I begin to despair of you. You are eight years 


old — but twelve months younger than myself — and you are dead, 
quite dead, to all the finer instincts of the aesthetic mind. 
Jemima, I crave for solitude — I would commune with my own 
deep thoughts, and probe the mystery of the inmost soul. And 
so, having wiped my fingers — which I perceive to he stained with 
the ink of authorship— in your hair (I beseech you, spare me 
those inharmonious wailings !) , I will now seat myself in yonder 
corner, secluded as far as may be. from the debasing horrors of 
the nursery furniture.” 

He moved towards the comer, but paused for awhile at the 
table. “Ah, what have we here?” he murmured. “Yes, it is 
one of those quaint relics of an effete superstition — it is, in fact, 
what they call ‘a Christmas pie.’ Yes, this strange emblem of 
the benighted past shall, accompany me to my corner. ’Twill 
furnish food for both mind and body. Dear pie, let us wend 
together ! ” 

“That is my pie ! ” cried his sister, angrily. 

He turned towards her, and with inimitable grace laid his 
thumb lightly upon his nose and spread his tapering fingers to- 
wards the girl. 

“You are so crude, Jemima,” he said in weary tones. “We 


have done for ever with those foolish distinctions. Whether 
’twas once yours matters not ; rest content to know that at least 
’tis mine now. We have done with the bad old modes of thought, 
we have done with ignorant altruism — and if I have struck you 
with some slight emphasis on the nose, ’tis scarce needful to 
shriek in that distressing way 1 ” 

He seated himself comfortably in the corner, and then turning 
towards his still sobbing sister, poised a large currant deftly on 
the thumb of his right hand. 

“Jemima, it were wiser to rejoice that you have a brother who 
is in truth a paragon of virtue. Why lament that the low and 
sordid delight of eating this pie is withheld from you ? Yours is 
to he a far rarer and more subtle pleasure, which I will now 
afford you, even at the risk of some personal inconvenience. This 
afternoon have I finished that pot of strawberry- jam which I 
stole — nay, that is a Philistine word — which I rescued from the 
store-room. Subsequently I took to my inmost self at tea-time 
two meretricious muffins and six coquettish crumpets. Yet, so 
admirable is my courage, so dauntless my virtue, that I will not 
shrink from this present task, I will not deny you this purest 
pleasure. You shall not eat this pie, Jemima, but— happy, happy 
girl ! — you shall see me eat it 1 ” 

There was a tense silence as Jack: Horner swallowed mouthful 
after mouthful. “ Dear, delicious morsel 1 ” he exclaimed, apos- 
trophising the large currant which still rested on his thumb, 
“ripened, perchance, in sunny G-reece, replete with the divine 
Greek charm, you are placed at last in no unworthy mouth 1 ” . . . 

It was all over. The deed wac accomplished. Not a crumb of 
the pie remained. But Jack Horner grew white and pale, while 
his sister regarded him with wicked glee. 

“ Alack,” he moaned, “ ’tis ever the lot of the truly good to 
sufferl A strange feeling of depression is stealing over me! 
.... Jemima,” he added, in strangely altered accents, “ don’t 
sit there giggling like that, you little booby ! Can’t you see I ’m i 
ill ? Go and fetch the nurse, dear Jemima — and do please be quick !” 
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TOBY, M.P.’S PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE. 

III. 

The Speaker put the Question. — The new 
Member will do well to train himself in 
observing where the Speaker puts the 
question. _ As he may learn to his cost, 
there is significant difference between the 
Speaker putting the question in his boots, 
under the cushion of his Chair, or simply 
in his pocket. 

“ I am sure hon. Gentlemen neap me will 

hear me out when I say ” — Next to 

moving the Speaker out of the Chair, a 
Parliamentary proceeding already de- 
scribed, this is the most popular, as tending 
to vary the monotony of a dull sitting.’ It 
has, moreover, its uses and advantages' as 



“ Hon. Gentlemen near me will bear me out 
“ - ' when I say ! ” 


indicating the probable course of a debate. 
Members listen to what the gentleman on 
his legs has to say, and if they agree with 
his assertion or argument, those near him 
instantly jump up, and generously confirm 
his expectation that they will li bear him 
out,” dropping him either in the Central 
Lobby or down the main staircase, as he 
is personally popular or otherwise. If they 
dissent, they ignore his invitation. Old 
Parliamentary Hands often forecast the 
issue of an important debate, simply from 
watching this course of procedure. 

Sark tells me this custom had something 
to do with the rejection, by a small ma- 
jority, of Matthew White Ridley, when 
he offered himself as a candidate for the 
Speakership. Had he scaled even a stun 
less, he might have run Mr. Gully nearer. 
But every pound over sixteen stun obvi- 
ously increases the difficulty of “moving 
the Speaker out of the Chair.” Members 
think of this when called upon to decide 
between the candidates for the Speaker- 
ship. 


SPOETIYE SONGS. 

A Sporting Cavalier, sojourning on the South 
Downs, unwittingly takes wrong course to the 
trysting-place of the Hounds, and is grievously 
disappointed. 

The morning mist is wan and grey. 
Sweeping across the blue-green downs, 
Hiding the dawning of the day 
With wind-borne wrinkles, foggy frowns. 
The air is nipping, taking hold 
As Dunstan did the Deuce’s nose:, 

And clutching with its fingers cold 
The limbs that still demand repose. 

For many a mile I ’ll have to ride 

Across the short-clipped, wintry sward, 
Before I reach the covert-side, 

Where I may find my right reward. 

She knows the guerdon that I seek, 

A glance, a word, may be a smile. 

And, were all Nature thrice as bleak, 

I ’d ride a league for every mile I 

I see you sitting on your bay, 

Diana- Vernon-like, you seem. 

Oh ! would that I could hymn a lay 1 
Or symbolise a painter’s dream 
Of all that ’s femininely fair, 

Of all that ’s beautiful and true ! 

Both song and picture should he rare, 
Because they ’d only speak of you 1 

Of you, the Princess of the Wold, 

My Lady of the laughing eyes, 

That can such merriment unfold. 

And give to Hope what Love denies ! 

Of vou, who sent that little note ! 

’Tis next my heart ! I do declare 
’Tis warmer than my overcoat ! 

“ At Upton Gorze, shall you be there ? ” 

Thus thinking of you as we speed 
O’er broken ridge and chalky hill, 

O’er dvke and ditch, no check I heed ; 

I ride with purposeness of will. 

Nearer and nearer yet we draw 
To Upton Gorze. The goal is near. 

The air that I thought chill and raw, 

Is now divinely warm and clear 1 

The Gorze at last 1 No one in sight ! 

No hounds ! No field 1 Am I too late ? 
My watch ! Oh ! yes ; the hour ’s all right 1 
I breathe again. Of course, I ’ll wait. 

A yokel ! “ Hi ! what time ’s the meet ? ” 
“What meet? There’s none out here 
to-day 1 ” 

“ At Upton Gorze,” I twice repeat. 

“ Oh 1 Upton 1 That ’s ten miles away ! 1 , 
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A SLIGHT DISPLACEMENT. 

Gent (who narrowly escaped being jumped off at the last fence). “Hi, Mister, can you see what’s gone wrong 

WITH THIS CONFOUNDED SADDLE ? ” 


ABTCOA.D IN THE AUTUMN. 

Budapest . — The Hungarian begins the day in clouds of tobacco 
smoke. He hastens through the dangerous freshness of the outer 
air to a cafe , where the double doors and double windows, care- 
fully. closed, have preserved intact the cozy atmosphere of the 
previous evening. Here he obtains the national breakfast — one 
strong cigar, one glass of cold water, and one glass of coffee and 
cream. After breakfast he smokes another cigar, and two more 
glasses of cold water are placed before him. This second supply 
of water is not intended for serious drinking, but only for sipping, 
like a liqueur. He dines in clouds of tobacco, he sups in them 
also, still protected from the dangerous fresh air by double win- 
dows and double doors, he works, in his office or his bank, in the 
same snug atmosphere, if he travels he has double windows in the 
railway carriage, and he finishes the evening, probably in the 
cafe where he has breakfasted, with some more cigars and some 
more water, in a still more solid air. His complexion is usually 
sallow. 

The Hungarian is intensely patriotic. He even smokes Hun- 
garian tobacco. As evidence of his patriotism he is not com- 
pelled, as the German Bohemian seems to be, to make speeches 
twelve hours long in public, but if he gets hold of you in private, 
in a train or an hotel, he will make speeches quite sufficiently 
long to satisfy any reasonable stranger. He has a fine country, 
and everything in it, from gold to pepper. No one has ever 
seen his gold,, because it is all paper. As for his pepper, 
it looks as if it were all red lead, but it turns out to 
be excellent. He has his own pepper, his paprika , which is 
quits unlike other people’s, and he has his own language, which 
is more so. And he thrusts them both down your throat whether 
you like them or not. If you do not appreciate his pepper, or 
understand his language, you must go without. Probably he 
used them both a thousand years ago, and has used no other since. 

In Italy, notices in public buildings are often translated into 
French, in Germany, frequently into English, though there are 
people who know Italian, and some even who understand German. 
But no stranger knows a single word of the Magyar language. 
The Hungarian does not care. If he is too proud to use Ger- 
man, he might* try French, or even Latin, a language as respect- 


able as his. Not he! He puts up notices which may mean 
“ Entrance,” “No admittance,” “This way out,” “Private,” 
“Emergency Exit,” “Push,” “Pull,” “Back in Half an Hour,” 
or anything else, as far as the hapless stranger can tell. One 
must ask a bystander for a translation. Even on the steamers 
one would have to ask the man at the wheel to translate the 
notice which forbids one to speak to him. 

It would be an advantage to understand some of the regula- 
tions in Pest. On the chief bridge over the Danube the foot- 
passengers in each direction keep to one side. Small policemen, 
armed with swords, and wearing bowler hats with long white 
feathers in them, stand at the entrances to keep order. I have 
j no doubt that no one must turn back. If you once got on, 
having paid your kreutzer, and found you had forgotten your 
handkerchief or your umbrella, you must go all across the bridge 
to the other side and come back correctly. 

If the language bore the faintest resemblance to any other, an 
enterprising tourist might learn a few words. In most countries 
the Englishman starts the day with a word the first letter of 
which is B — bath, bain , Bad , bagno, bano, and SO' forth. When 
you begin with a fur do, and try to rub yourself with a huge, 
chilly, linen sheet, you feel that you are indeed in a strange 
land. 

In some words, however, the language is so like others that 
you understand it perfectly. When you see “ A villa,” you feel 
quite at home. But the wily Magyar does not let you down so 
easily. It is only his fun. For a villa means “ the fork.” And 
when you see “ Befottek ” in a bill of fare you know what that 
means. So would a Frenchman. It is of course the Hungarian 
spelling of Bifteck . But the waiter brings you a small quantity of 
stewed fruit, a German compot, just as you are expecting the 
satisfying filet , and you find that the Magyar has done you again. 
You rub your eyes still more when you see on the paddle-box of 
a steamer the word “Margit” Can it be that this boat goes 
down the Danube, through the Dardanelles, and across the 
Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay to 1 the Kentish coast? 
Again the Magyar has deceived you. That is his rendering of 
the name “Margaret.” So at last you become reconciled to 
“ Bees,” which is the way he spells “ Vienna.” 

Robinson the Rover. 


yol. OXTII, 
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Sixty Times as much, get nothing but Abuse I ” 

[“ Whereas Russia bought 9,769,000 francs’ worth of produce from France for the first six months of 1897, England bought 590,000,000 francs 1 worth .’* — The “Globe,” November 17, mtotina 

from the French Taper, “ Le Soldi.”] 
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SPORTIVE SONGS. 

A Pedant, roused by the piteous appeal of a 
damosel worsted by critics over a literary essay, 
writes to console her . 

Some little cares, some little woes, 

Some fickle friends, some bitter foes, 

Some water from a Critic’s hose, 

Is this the tale yon tell, dear P 
The cares and woes may both be drowned 
Together with the friends unsound ; 

The Critic — why, when you ’re renowned 
He ’ll long have dried his well, dear 1 

Think not, my sweet, that tongue or pen 
Can make or mar the aims of men ; 

They only bar the course — and then 
They fall like chains disjointed. 

You ’ll notice that of “ men ” I speak, 

The ever striving, ever weak, 

But take advice from one who, meek, 

Is also disappointed! 

Once was the day I longed for fame 
All prone to gain an honoured name, 

And light the world with such a flame 
As would mankind go blinking. 

I ’d novels write that would excel 
Or Reade’s great style or Balzac’s spell ; 

1 soared aloft — and crushed I tell, 

And that set me a-thinking ! 

Thinking am I from day to day, 

The while my hair grows yet more grey, 
But yet my course I will not stay, 

No Critic yet could blind me. 

The Plough of Time may furrows make, 
But still good seed will good crops take, 
And on that soil it 5 s mine to stake 
The all I leave behind me ! 

So, little girl (I call you so 
Because 1 knew you long ago, 

Before you ever had a foe), 

Be firm in aspiration. 

’Tis not the dog that eats the dog, 

’Tis not the fumbler in the fog, 

Nor e’en the roller of the log, 

Who ’ll make your reputation ! 

Sr. JOHN’S WOOD HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — The new secretary 
of the Marylebone Cricket Club will cer- 
tainly be a gentleman capable of scoring 
freely among his brother members, but 1 
venture to suggest that he should also be 
a far-sighted individual, who recognises 
that the P. P., or Paying Public, at Lord’s 
likes to witness some few incidents of the 
game when a gate-money match is on hand. 
Gonsule Perkins, on such occasions, the 
backs of ladies’ hats, of heads of both sexes, 
of carriages, and of special stands, have 
been the outlook of the humble pedestrian, 
not a member of the M. C. C. Without 
Rontgen rays the aspect of cricket has 
been invisible. In fact, in this respect, 
village commons always beat town Lord’s. 
Let the new sec. be extra sec in keeping 
up the fizz of cricket. 

Yours respectfully, 

The Wicket Uncle. 
Stumpirigton Lodge , Bunnymede. 


Philosophy of the Cross-ways. 

Friendly Child (to Crossing-sweeper). 
What a bad cough you have. Why don’t 
you go and see the doctor ? I always have 
to. 

Crossing-sweeper. No, thank you, mas- 
ter; I ain’t got no holding with doctors. 
Why, they writes their perscriptions in 
Latin, but sends in their bill in English. 



TURNS OF THE TIDE. 

Scene— The Sanctum. Editor and Sub-editor 
discovered. 

Sub-editor. What shall we call the sea- 
side column, Sir? It’s getting too cold 
for our Autumn heading, “ Ocean in Har- 
vest-time.” 

Editor. Which was far weaker than our 
earlier title, “ Summer with the Waves.” 

Sub. Yes, Sir; that was right enough. 
I think its predecessor, “Neptune in 
Springtime,” was pretty, and equally 
intelligible. 

Ed. Shall we drop the column for the 
present ? 

Sub. Rather a pity, Sir, as we get a 
good deal of interesting matter from the 
North and the Thanet coast. Besides, it’s 


; a becoming position for Hastings, South- 
| end and Brighton. 

Ed. Well, let me think, “Yule-tide 
Afloat.” No ; too suggestive of a voyage 
by a penny steamboat. Dear me ! Let 
me consider! I have it! “Christmas by 
the Sea.” 

Sub. Capital, Sir! That will do to carry 
; us on at any rate to January. 

[Suggestion adopted. 

| Nurseriana. 

| Little Chris. Oh! mamma, mamma, 
baby’s moulted again. 

Mamma. Moulted ! What do you 
mean ? 

Little Chris. W T hy, he’s just dropped 
another tooth! 




AMONG THE ROARING FORTIES ; 

Or, The New M&mgerie of Letters. 

Omar Khayyam Club. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — There is a widespread feeling among ' 
Persian scholars that injustice has been done to Mr. Le Gallic 
enne. I am not, for the moment, regarding him as the Expert 
in Under Linen, nor as the pensive Narcissus who collapsed before 
the apparition of his own beauty. Others, perhaps he himself, 
will vindicate his claims in these attractive roles. It is as one 
of the ardent lovers of the great Rubaiyat that I speak. Long 
dissatisfied with the old-flavoured rendering of Fitzgerald, embar- 
rassed as his genius was by a disturbing familiarity with the actual 
Persian language, we have waited patiently for a poet who 
would give us our Omar untainted by the emasculating ingredi- 
ents of scholarship. Such a godsend we at length find in Mr. 
Le Gallienne. Not wholly free from bondage, for he has fol- 
lowed Fitzgerald’s scheme of quatrains out of a fine deference 
for tradition, he can yet revel in that prancing license which is 
only given to the translator who is absolutely ignorant of his 
original. If his courage serve his as well as his innocence of 
tongues, we shall yet look for new and nobler renderings, of 
Horace, say, or Anacreon, or Isaiah, to which a knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew respectively contributes no distract- 
ing element, Yours, &c., A Member of the Above. 

P.S. — By the way, talking of Horace, I disapprove the follow- 
ing version of Carm. 1., 38 (. Tersicos odi , puer } apparatus ), 
given in the liberal manner of our friend : 

Reader, I hate your dim pedantic Persian ; 

I want no whiff of Omar’ s rose divine ; 

The essence squeezed from good Fitzgerald’s version 
Contents this nose of mine. 

The ancient Muse — I neither know ror need her ; 

Your crib (and cribs are never near so hard) 

Shall amply Berve the taete of you, my reader, 

And me, your bounding bai d ! 

House of Correction . 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I will just settle the whole matter with a 


stroke of the pen. From any Menagerie Litteraire of mine I 
would exclude all those who write with the definite purpose of 
saying something. Style should be my only standard : abstract 
style unfettered by sense. Personally, as you well know, I write 
sense, and this would always be fatal to my assumption of the 
crown as advertised. Beginning, therefore, with myself (as if I 
were actually in the list), I eliminate all those in whose work 
the thing said is of more value than the manner of saying. All 
critics (even Mr. Archer) must go. This disposes of half the 
list. Away with all historians, away with most novelists (they 
are sadly purposeful), away with poets (those who mean some- 
thing) and dramatists (who are never literary, though Arma 
virumque was a pretty thing) , and away with men of science (I beg 
pardon, I see there are none in the list). Buskin is a prophet; 
Gladstone, I understand, is a politician; Argyll is a Peer. 
Remain — Mr. Swinburne, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Henry James. 
I will let you have the supplementary thirty-seven some other day. 

Yours, &c., G. B-rn-rd Sh-w. 

The Moated Hermitage. 

Dear Sir, — I suppose it is my own fault, but I only recognise 
two names out of the whole Forty. Perhaps I am behind 
the age. I don’t really care for anything much later than 
Aristotle ; though I sometimes read my bit of Faradise Lost be- 
fore turning in. Is Milton much read just now ? 

Yours, Laudator, &c. 

Hawarden. 

Dear Sir, — Confessedly not insensible to the interest attach- 
ing, or likely to attach, to the projected scheme of The Schoolmaster 
at Home , to a discussion of which you have generously exposed 
the pages of your discriminating journal, you will comprehend 
the reluctance which I entertain, in my present comparatively 
advanced stage of longevity, to* allow myself to be insidiously in- 
veigled into argumentative discussion upon any debatable topic 
or topics, whatever that topic or those topics may happen, in the 
wise and incontrovertible ordering of Providence, to be or not to 
be. This fact notwithstanding, and further, in defiance of the 
general consensus of medical authority, I am moved to convey to 
you my humble appreciation of that mature judgment — not 
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arrived at, I may well believe, without great and conceivably 
painful searching of the heart and reins — which has, with un- 
erring instinct, consigned to my literary achievements, such as 
they are, have been, and, I must anticipate, are never likely to be 
again, a position within measurable distance of the very summit 
or acme of distinction. 

To this satisfaction I confess with the more lively candour, in- 
asmuch as I have from time to time been the victim of a harras- 
sing apprehension, now shown to be causeless, that the over- 
shadowing importance of the part played by me, over a more 
than ordinarily extended period of activity, in the service of the 
nation’s parliaments, might obscure, by its more readily cognisable 
appeal to the popular fancy, those excursive operations in the 
field of literary labour — limited as they have been by the exigen- 
cies of a public career at no time relieved by a superflux of 
leisure — in which I seem to discover my most abiding claim to 
the approval of posterity. 

The argument may be advanced by my adversaries — for such a 
contention I do not shrink to prognosticate — that I have seldom, 
to borrow a phrase from the terminology of forestry, broken fresh 
ground in literature ; that I have, in the main, but translated or 
conveyed from the more humane of ancient letters, if I have not 
actually marched through rapine and plunder to the attainment 
of my designs. To this contention I will reply in one word — for 
the hour presses, and the post-card, of a pliable consistency, on 
which I forward these observations, has already thrice over ac- 
quired the similitude of a palimpsest — that it is not only 
intelligible, but even capable of demonstration, that a sincere 
student of another’s work may, by force of mental detachment and 
abstraction of self, so far merge his own individuality in that of 
the object of his veneration, as, in the evolution of time, to be- 
come positively absorbed in, and identified with, that object. 

Conscious, in my own case, of the development of some such 
process, not materially differing in kind from the process of 
metempsychosis, the conviction has been resist lessly borne home 
upon me — and the warm place which I have secured, or, to speak 
precisely, the possession of which has been of late days emphati- 
cally confirmed, in the heart of the Greek Ethnos by my per- 
sonal, and, as the issue proved, deplorable intervention in that 
crisis which resulted in such lamentably bellicose eventualities, 
has only tended to endorse this conviction— it has, I repeat, been 
irresistibly borne home to me, that I am the actual author of the 
so-called Homeric cycle of poems. 

I might add, if it is not too obviously alien to the foregoing 
assertion — that, while I cannot altogether admit my approval of 
the inclusion, so close to my own name, of that of my political 
opponent and late supporter, the Duke of Argyll, it is not with- 
out gratification and an impregnably-rooted sense of the justice 
of this arrangement, that I remark to how relatively low a position 
the merits of humour, as exemplified in the persons of Messrs. 
W. S. Gilbert and “ Lewis Carroll,” have been relegated. 

Iam, Sir, Your obedient servant, W. E. Gl-dst-ne. 

{Imperial JVirc. ) 

Charivari London Unwarrantable error in last week’s wire for 
mortal verse read immortal have beheaded delinquent operator 
pheasants plentiful William Potsdam. 


A SEASONABLE ABTICLE. 

( Contemplating Yule-tide . ) 

Edwin and Angelina lingered by the sunlit waves. He was 
wearing a suit of tweeds, and she a gown of muslin. Their cos- 
tumes were those they had adopted in the height of summer. 

“You are sure you are warmly clad?” he suggested. 

“Too warmly. It was a mistake to bring this thin, diapha- 
nous-looking cloak. I told you I would not want it.” 

“My darling, you cannot be too careful,” the cousin intime 
continued. They listened to the songs of the birds and gazed 
at the trees as the new leaves showed themselves in buds upon 
the branches. She put up her en-tout-cas to ward off the fierce 
rays of the sun; he lay on the shore, throwing pebbles into 
the sea. 

At length night came on, and the moon put in an appearance. 

“I greeted you with the old, familiar wish.” 

“You did, dear, and I returned the compliment.” 

Then they entered their house, and began to- discuss the cod, 
the beef, the turkey, the mince-meat, and last but not least the 
holly-decked plum-pudding. She arranged the summer ornament 
in the fireplace, and he opened the window. 

And then once again in honour of the festival they wished 
themselves “ A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 

[Yes, all very well, November 20, but by the time this appears we may be 
in the depths of an old-fashioned winter. — Ed.] 



COMPLIMENTARY. 

Broun. “Ah, Smith, let me introduce you to Mr. Cayley 
Gott. I ’m sure you ’ve read his famous Books ! ” 

Smith. “N-n-no, I’m afraid I haven’t had the Pleasure.” 
Brown. “Oh, of course you have, my dear Fellow, but you’ve 

FORGOTTEN-— THAT’S IT !” 


SOME QUERIES AND SURMISES. 

{By a Man on the Penny ’Bus, on passing through Krdghtsbridgc.) 

Why have the local authorities so carefully selected the middle 
of November in order to block the busiest part of this thorough- 
fare when there was all September in which to execute the 
repairs ? 

Are they laying down a chicken-run in the road opposite 
Sloane Street ? It is nicely covered with a thin layer of gravel, 
and railed off, and only seems to be waiting for a few barn-door 
fowl or live-stock of some kind. 

Or perhaps these bunkers indicate that the occupants of the 
Hyde Park Club are going to start a private golf-links in the 
middle of the street. We shall soon have lost the right of way 
over these solitudes. 

Query, by Rule of Three, if two British workmen, pottering 
over the j ob for the usual number of hours a day, and consuming 
the regulation amount of beer, take more than three weeks in 
repairing the hundred yard's section at Albert Gate, how long, 
more or less, will Piccadilly be “up,” and how many citizens’ 
tempers will be lost in. the period ? 

Why don’t they put on a night shift ? Is it because they are 
afraid of disturbing the sleep of the rude forefathers (or the 
present fathers) of the hamlet of Knightsbridge ? 

What do they know of London who only Knightsbridge know ? 
At any rate, we are extending our knowledge, as we are being 
driven down by-lanes and purlieus at the instance of the ubiqui- 
tous and leisurely road-repairers, who seem to be determined to 
give us an object-lesson in the noble art of How not to Do It. 
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INCURABLE. 


First Rustic. “Well, Bor, an’ how are ye to-day?” 

Second Ditto. “ Oh ! I don’t know how to git along. I ha’ 'got the Rheuma 
.my left Leg, an’ a bad Cough, an’ I don’t fare ui j to much.” 

First Ditto. “Ah, Bor, I know wot ’ a the matter wi’ yew. Anno Domini-—'. 
wot be the matter wi’ yew ! ” 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION VAOE 
MECUM. 

{At the Service of both Moderates 
and Progressives . ) 

Question . You take an interest in the 
School-Board election ? 

A rtswer. Naturally, as the amount of our 
rates depends upon its result. 

Q. You are in favour of maintaining the 
efficiency of the teachers ? 

A. Yes ; if it can be accomplished with- 
out sacrificing the interest of our pockets, 

Q. And you would not reduce their 
number ? 

A. No ; if the number could be main- 
tained at less expense. 

Q. And you would have sufficient school 
houses ? 

A . Certainly ; but not greater expendi- 
ture. 

Q. Are there, in your opinion, too many 
of these institutions? 


A. Yes and no. Of course, the supply 
ought to keep pace with the demand ? but 
then the demand should not be satisfied 
on a false basis. 

Q. Is that not a complicated reply ? 

A. It is; but that is no uncommon 
thing with matters connected with the 
School Board. 

Q. Well, is it not possible to make the 
answer plainer-— by example, for instance ? 

A , If there is an increase of seven hun- 
dred scholars, it seems extravagant to 
secure accommodation for seven thousand. 

Q. But that is not the universal opinion ? 

A. No, it is not; for non-ratepayers 
have no objection to expenditure to which 
they do not contribute. 

Q. I presume that this would be the 
opinion of the Moderates ? 

A. Yes; but human nature is human 
nature, and most people like to be chari- 
table when they can display the virtue 
without cost or inconvenience. 


Q . And what is your view of the reli- 
gious difficulty? 

A . That it is a difficulty, and as such, 
better avoided. 

Q. But cannot a compromise be secured 
acceptable to both Moderates and Progres- 
sives ? 

A. Yes, if the principle of Free Trade in 
commerce is extended to Free Trade in 
belief. 

Q . Is not the present contest causing an 
immense amount of excitement and work ? 

A . It is, amongst women as well as men. 

Q . Is it not creating a good deal of ill- 
will ? 

A. Unquestionably, converting neigh- 
bours into strangers by the score and the 
aundred. 

Q. And whichever side wins, what is the 
probable result? 

A . That the School-Board rate of the 
next three years will be as great as, if not 
greater than, the three years preceding 
them. 

DARBY JONES AT MANCHESTER. 

Honoured Sir, — We all know Cottono- 
polis, with its Megatherium red-brick 
warehouses, and its countless Trollies filled 
with those fabrics which are as acceptable 
bo the wily Hindoo as they are to the 
numble Hottentot. 

Ah 1 Sir, what grief it was to me 
when I saw my old friend and favourite, 
che Jersey Man of the Sea relegated to 
oough-drox:)8 and water-gruel, and com- 
pelled to forego his Ceitain Engagement 
it Liverpool. But such U the way of the 
facing World. At one moment the Noble . 
Animal is rushing ahead like a runaway 
Motor-cab ; at another he is as useless as a 
Tricycle which has collided with a Tram- 
jar. But let us to rhyme and reason ! — 

Despite li.s weight bewaie the Count , 

Tiie Saint do not iorg t, Sir, 

Am it may be the Yankee's mount 
Some Mount will up-et, Sn. 

But 1 prefer the Burning Ash , 

Or else the nimble Fun, Sir, 

With Aster Girl to make the du<h 
That tells the race i» won, Sii. 

I beg you to note, honoured Sir, that 
ny exclusive intelligence wired to you 
rrom Derby* should doubly enhance the 
/alue at which you estimate services of 
Your leal and limber runner-up, 

Darby Jones. 

* The only communication received from Dauby 
Tones when at Derby was a request to telegraph 
nm £10. We never telegraph anything except 
eminders that copy is late, as D. J. well knows,— 
Ed. 

FALSE FOOTSTEPS. 

[The Forth British Daily Mail states that work- 
nen employed by the Cantonal Council of Vuud 
lave effaced the marks of Bonnivard’s foo ste r s 
rom the li >or of the Castle of Chillon, but that these 
ame footsteps had, according to the suiveyor’s re- 
port, been renewed every few years.] 

0 Bonnivard 1 0 Bonnivard ! 

When under lock and key and guard, 

From outer intercourse close barred, 

With ev’ry prospect blurred and marred, 
We thought your boots were passing hard. 
Indeed, they must have had a drill on 
To perforate the stones of Chillon ! 

But now the tourist-tip purveyor 
Must yield the feet to the surveyor ! 


Suggested Name for a Man of Letters. 
-Mr. Bernard Cock- Shaw. 
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THE MARQUIS AND THE MUNICIPAL MONSTER. 

Salisbury Frankenstein. “SORRY I EVER PUT YOU TOGETHER, YOU GREAT HULKING BOOBY! BUT 
JUST YOU WAIT A BIT. I’LL SOON TAKE YOU TO PIECES AGAIN!” 
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.iTOBY, m.p.’s:parliamentary guide. 

IY. 

Going into Committee of Supply. — The 
slang Parliamentary term for going to 
dinner. 

Laying Layers. — A Minister who knows 
his place and respects it, never promises 
(or declines) to lay papers “on the Table 
of the House.” He always says he will 
(or will not) “lay Papers” — as if they 
were eggs. 



Eyes to the Right, Nosa to the Left. 


Byes to the Bight , Nose to the Left. — As 
soon as the House is cleared for a division, 
the new Member will hear the Speaker 
issuing this injunction. It seems on the 
face or it difficult, and, as tending to sound 
legislation and good government, super- 
fluous. But a little steady practice before 
a good glass will soon place the new Mem- 
ber on a footing of equality with old 


stagers, who instinctively perform the facial 
contortion as they rise to go out to a 
division. 

Beading a Bill a Third Time. — The 
House, more especially towards the end ot 
a Session, grows a-weary, and is anxious 
chiefly to shorten proceedings, so that it 
may get off for the holidays. Hence it 
comes to pass that comparatively iew Bills 
are read a third time. As the reader of the 
Parliamentary report knows, when August 
12 approaches, they are thrown out wn ole- 
sale. Of course, when anyone has read a 
literary work twice, it must be very at- 
tractive indeed to make, him desire to read 
it a third time. It is on record that a lady 
read Clarissa a fourth time. At least, so 
she (Miss Margaret Collier) assured 
Richardson in a letter included in the 
author’s published correspondence. But 
the lady has since died. 

The moral for the young Member is to 
spare no pains to- make his Bill attractive. 
Style, deftness of construction, interest of 
plot, are each and all desirable to this end. 
Railing capacity in this direction, a few 
stories included in the Schedule of the Bill 
have a good effect. But they must not be 
risques. 

The Twelve o 1 Clock Buie. — As a rule, at 
12 o’clock p.m., it is midnight. This is, 
indeed, a rule without exception. Hence 
the Twelve o’Clock Rule. 

The Orders of the Day.— Obscurity about 
the real meaning of this phrase arises from 
debased 'orthography. In the journals of 
the House tempo the Long Parliament, it 


will be found correctly spelled, The Orders 
of the Dey. Tunis was at that time an 
important State, and the reigning Dey 
endeavoured to ingratiate himself by lavish 
distribution of Orders — for the theatre, for 
the Zoological Gardens on Sundays, occar- 
sionally for light refreshments. 

It will be observed that in modern times 
the Sultan has attempted to revive the 



“ The Orders of the Day.” 


custom. But no one except Silomio seems 
to care to take his Orders. 


At the Board-School Lecture. 

Professor McCrobe. And now, where do 
you suppose germs are originated ? 

Over smart Lad ( promptly ) . In Germany, 
Sir! [Laughter, cheers and — tears . 
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READY-MADE COATS;-OF-ARMS) ; OR, GIVING ’EM FITS! 

Mr. Justice D-rl-ng of Deptford, 

Arms : Quarterly ; 1st, on a bencli tory under a chapeau-de-soie glossy a mannikin caustic an.l 
mordant in retort ; 2nd, a ground-plan proper of guidance of the royal courts of justice (enabling a com- 
plete stranger to find his way proper to bis own court) ; 3rd, a fountain of honour spotted and displayed 
proper on the hop ; 4th, on a ground shady to the last several old hands barry passed over rampant. 
0 rest : A legal spark (or u scintilla j uris ”) dapper in his glory elevated ermine. pup porters : Dexter, the 
junior b’ar wigged and gowned rampant in frenzy ; sinister, the senior b’ar similarly enfuriated arrayed 
silk for difference. 


THE MISSING METEORS 

Which failed to put in an appearance on Nov. 15, 

On Sunday night with wakeful eye 
And upturned gaze I swept the sky ; 

I waited up till nearly two, 

Until my nose and all was blue 1 

Astronomers had prophesied 

They would a wondrous sight provide ; 

They advertised in Star and Sun , 

That, if we looked, we ’d see some fun. 

They wrote, those learned men, a lot 
About a certain radiant spot 
In Leo, where the Leonids 
Come from — we took it in like kids 1 

They told us that the meteor-train 
Was booked to strike the earth again : 
In ’66 ’twas going strong, 

Three million miles and more ’twas long. 

But on the sky-line all I viewed 
Was two tom-cats in deadly feud ; 

I saw no fire-ball, but they got 
A makeshift missile pretty hot 1 

The net result is, we were sold, 

And I ’ve a most emphatic cold ; 

Next year the sky may blaze overhead — 
I ’ll comfortably snooze in bed 1 


In the Midlands. 

Belated Hunting Man (to Native). Can 
you kindly point out the way to the “Fox 
and Cock Inn ” ? 

Native. D’ye mean the “Barber’s 
Arms ” P 

B . II. M. No, the “ Fox and Cock” ! 

Native. Well, that’s what we call the 
“ Barber’s Arms.” 

B. H. M. Why so? 

Native ( with a hoarse laugh). Well, 
ain’t the “ Fox and Cock ” the same as the 
“ Brush and Comb ” ? | 

[ Vanishes into the gloaming , leaving the B. H. M. 
muttering those words which are not asso- 
ciated with benediction, while he wearily 
passes on his way. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning (Smith, Elder) 
make a good book spoiled for lack of good editing. If it had been one 
volume instead of two, it would have been a delightful possession. 
As it is, my Baronite finds, in a sentence in which Mrs. Browning 
gave her opinion upon Mary Barton , an accurate judgment of 
the work. “There is power and truth,” Mrs. Browning, in 
critical mood, wrote about this forgotten novel, “ but I wish half 
the book away, it is so tedious every now and then.” Mr. 
Kenton’s devotion to the subject of his work has fatally marred 
its execution. . He shovels in every scrap of correspondence 
sanctified by his idol’s signature. This is bad enough to begin 
with, but when the baby is born, the condition of the conscienti- 
ous reader becomes hopeless. Penini , the pet name of this phe- 
nomenon, from the day of his birth to the close of the last 
volume, appears on nearly every page. How he looked, what he 
ate, what he said, and what other people said of him — all set 
forth in pitiless detail. This is sad. but if the reader skips many 
of the letters at the opening of the nrst volume and dodges Penini 
throughout the second, he will find his reward. Mrs. Browning’s 
prose is even better than her poetry. She can picture an Alpine 
scene, and describe a man or woman in a single flashing sentence. 
The rare beauty of her character is disclosed in her bearing to- 
ward a father who, if there be. such a thing as transmigration of 
souls, is at this moment capering round somewhere in his proper 
shape as a mule. He deliberately did his brutal worst to wreck 
his gifted daughter’s life. For him through it all she breathes 
no word save of almost passionate affection. As a proof of Mrs. 
Browning’s sound judgment, this extract from a letter dated 
October 5, 1844, will serve: “Do you take in Punch? If not, 
you ought. Mr. Kenton and I agreed the other day that we 


should be more willing to take our politics from Punch than from 
any other of the newspaper oracles.” 

Cassell & Co. in their publication^ The Magazine of Art , pre- 
sent one of the most interesting gift-books of the year. The 
same firm insinuatingly leads the little ones into Micky Magee's 
Menagerie , by S. H. Hamer, comically illustrated by Harry 
Neilson, a wonderland that never fails to captivate the fancy 
of the very youthful student of unnatural history. 

The Story of Edison , by Frank Mundell (Jarrold and Sons), 
tells in chatty style how this brilliant genius from a simple paper- 
boy on an American train became the greatest scientific dis- 
coverer — our modern edition of Aladdin and his wonderful 
electric-light lamp. 

A delightful continuation of his Roman Series is The Corleone 
(Macmillan & Co.), by Mr. Marion Crawford. The reader’s 
interest in the story, roused at the commencement, grows in 
intensity as the plot is artistically developed to its climax. Mr. 
Crawford’s pictures of Italian scenery are perfect, and his cha- 
racters, belonging to the Roman Society, with which he has 
familiarised us in so many of his books, are living beings before 
our eyes. 

The Baron, after reading The Plattner Story, and others 
(Methuen & Co.), by H. G. Wells, cannot conscientiously, and 
he is either conscientious or nothing, even if not much at that, 
advise his friends “to let Wells alone.” Very much the con- 
trary, let them go to the Wells and draw thence a sparkling supply 
of amusement. The author who can provide us with short stones 
of genuine humour comes as a boon and a blessing to hard-work- 
ing men, who have not time to sit down to the absorbing novel 
‘ in one, two, or three volumes. 

I The Baron de B.-W. 
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LETTERS TO THE CELEBRATED. 

No. IV. — To the German Emperor. 

Sir, — I notice that in the Empire which you attempt to 
govern with much bombast and lack of discretion the crime of ( 
lese-majeste has of late assumed a considerable prominence. Care - 1 
ful and cunning journalists have found that it is useless to wrap 
up distant allusions to your Imperial aberrations in a historical 
essay on the aberrations of Caligula, the megalomaniac; while 
politicians who imagined that their position secured them from 
attack discovered too late, when they languished in a dungeon, 
that the regis voluntas , which is in Germany the suprema lex , had 
arbitrarily ordained their punishment for offences due to your 
own imperial perversity, well, Sir, I am about, I suppose, to 
commit lese-majeste to a large extent ; but as I run no risk of 
sufferingj I am not inclined to consider myself on that account 
as a specially daring man. Still, it is well that somewhere, if not 
in the journals of your own land, you should be able to see your- 
self as others see you, to digest in the privacy of your own 
chamber, without any disturbing thoughts of a possible prosecu- 
tion, the candid views of an impartial looker on. This privilege 
I propose to afford you. 

Sir, you are no longer a young man. Time, the arch tyrant, 
deals capriciously with his subjects. .To some it is permitted to 
retain far into middle age the insignia of slim and joyous youth. 
To others are awarded the marks or age long before they begin in 
reality to slide down the hill of life. You have, I admit, fared 
not otherwise than well at his hands. For a long period you have 
been able, by means of tight tunics and a marble expression of 
face, to defy the inroads of the enemy, and those who saw you 
prance and bound, and heard you shout and bluster, who watched 
your astounding feats on the telegraph, and, if they honoured 
your name and rank, were forced to tremble when they considered 


the next place of your breaking out, were able at any rate to 
excuse you to themselves and the world at large on th e g round 
that you were a mere boy. But all that is now past.. We have 
all seen your latest photograph : it was reproduced in our own 
picture-papers in all its rotund and sporting splendour. There, 
posed at the side of the kind, grey Emperor of Austria, we saw 
you, no> longer slim, no 1 longer youthful, but adipose and puffy 
and protuberant, girthed round as to your middle with a hunting- 
belt that only served to make two prominences where one had 
sufficed, and wearing on* your head a hat that suited strangely 
with the un-Tyrolean aspect of your countenance and your figure. 
It was the picture of one who> has liked himself and his food too 
much for too many years. It was emphatically not the picture 
of a youth. . . , 

Such a vision, Sir, makes a change m one s views, bornierly. J 
imagined that throughout Germany, and from time to time m 
Russia, Austria, or in Italy, an imperial hut soarmgly human boy 
was lifting his glass and crying, “ Hoch ! Hoch! Koch, amici 
the clatter of swords and the admiring shouts of a profusely- 
decorated soldiery. Now I know that a stout gentleman is doing 
these things, and reducing his bearers to an abyss of melancholy 
at his dismal failure in dignity. A boy who played fantastic 
tricks with the telegraph-wires incurred hut a mild censure. 
What shall be said of a middle-aged and pompous party whose 
pleasure it is to play practical jokes that set two nations by 

the ears ? , . , , . , , 

Yours is a great inheritance, greatly won by heroic deeds. 
Your people are by nature the mildest and most loyal, and by 
tradition and education the most thoughtful, in Europe. But 
mild and loyal as they are their minds must nse m revolt against 
a sovereign who reproduces in the crudest form the stale theories 
of divine right and arbitrary government, whose one notion of 
administration is to increase his stupendous military forces by 
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mT „ A DOUBTFUL DIANA. 

Ihe Master. “Does that new Horse jujip, Miss Nerves?” Miss Nerves. ‘ 


They say not. But I am afraid he may I 


taxation while diminishing the number of his reasonable critics 

ZrP n r mell V 7 0U ha Y 6 traT ? lled > cocked hat in hand, to 
capital after capital, you have dismissed Bismarck, you have 
made yourself into the tin god of a great monarchy, you have 

unAffifl? reT l eWe -f’ toasted > speechified, you have donned a thou- 
sand different uniforms, you have dabbled in the drama, you have 
been assisted in the design of allegorical cartoons, you have com- 
to } f0ir , and Heaven knows how many othels-and 
to-day the result of all your restless and misdirected energies is 
that* you. have added not only to your army hut also to the foreign 
ill-TOshers of your country and to her internal distractions. And 
at this moment, m spite of the millions of men and money that 
go to form her army, Germany is weaker than she has been at 
any moment since the Empire was proclaimed at Versailles. This 
feat, Sir, you have accomplished, and such credit as attaches to 
it is yours abne. Where and how do you propose to end 5 

Yours as sincerely as may be, The Vagrant. 

CALLS TO ARMS. 

{Latest Collection of Opinions ) 

A - rm, y and Navy Club.— 01 course revive the Militia 
ballot Never ought to have been allowed to drop. Good orS 

3 f T the sel 7i°?’ - As for the volunteers — pooh. Sir 
pooh! Army ought to be six times as large. Then I an<i mv 
contemporan^ might have a look in. What ’s the use of a bt 
of Johnmes of fifteen, and generals of fifty. Want th? seasoned 
art ] c h’ Slr> *l>e seasoned article.— M ajor— Aged Sixty 
„^^ ess V 1 $‘ nerva ' Clapham ,.— Quite another opening for 

Soldiers could be easily replaced by Amazons. Iff has 

“nifonn might be modified to allow 
® divided skirt and other improvements Anri ns fn nam 
paignmg, that might he as easily managed as a game of chess Onlv 

1 refire ^ on aSoach^f 

and ^ ^nd of Certainly the army would he a 


Addreas— Portsmouth .— Why not leave matters as they are? 
lhm red line and that sort of thing. Of course, the fleet will 
keep off the enemy. If it doesn’t, why, the sooner it ’s over the 
Detter. Army fine service, but it ’s no use increasing it indefi- 
nitely. The navy is the thing, Sir. There ’s nothing like iron. 

Address— Upper Middleclassington Hoad , Tooting . — Of course, 
patriotism is all very well, but how about the rates and taxes? 
All nonsense about payment for insurance. Of course, if there 
^ e ^ e £ an invasion, the nation would rise like one man. Have done 
it before, would do it again. So> it ’s folly to talk about increasing 
the Army Estimates. Can’t really afford it — can’t really afford it. 

„ Paterfamilias. 

Address— S6, Fleet Street . — Enough talk. Action is wanted. 
Delay is dangerous. British Empire can’t stand still when the 
rest of the world is moving. The order of the day is “ Forward ! ” 
not As you were ! ” Entire British race, u Attention ! ” 

Punch. 

Another Bit of Mr. Punch’s up-to-date Advice to those 
about to get Married. — Do' ! And do as everyone does nowa- 
days. Send out invitations from 3 to 4.30. Ask everybody you 
have ever known. Collar tons of presents, and in return for 
their chanty, give your generous guests — biscuits, bread-and- 
butter, and (if you wish to be extra liberal) mustard-and-cress 
sandwiches, washed down by tea, coffee, and a little light ’97 
champagne, to be kept in background by a few well-dressed 
hired waiters who know their business. 


Mem. from the Money Market. — Fir* t Needy Capitalist . 
El on dyke is a real Tom Tiddler’s ground! Unsophisticated Victim. 
Well, I hope that you gentlemen have made your fortunes. First 
N. C. Not exactly. You see, the journeys to and fro eat up all 
our capital for the time being. Eh, boys? {Murmurs of a, pro- 
val from the Second and Third N. C ,’a, during which the Unsophisti- 
cated acts Ihe host.) 




LETTERS TO THE CELEBRATED. 

ISo. V. — To the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Baleotjr, M.P. 

My dear Sir, — As I strolled along Pall Mall or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palace at Westminster, nescio quid meditans 
nugarum , it has occasionally been my good fortune to meet a tall 
figure sedately and delicately pacing in the opposite direction. 
The gait, indeed, was almost languid, the head hung but loosely 
on the shoulders, and the face, small in proportion to the 
attenuated length of body and limbs, wore a pale air of detached 
absorption suited to a temperament at once poetical and philo- 
sophic. The clothes carried by this slow walker might not have 
passed the exacting muster of the Tailor and Cutter , that 
Argus-eyed, sartorial authority whose young men criticise with 
an equal freedom the painted trousers of statesmen at the Royal 
Academy show, and the double-breasted frock-coat of the Duke 
of York disembarking in Ireland. Still the clothes had about 
them a neglectful looseness of fit, an exuberance of folds that 
seemed to suit a man of thought, a philosopher, let us say, or a 
poet engaged upon the uncongenial task of exercising his limbs in 
the open air. It was not without an effort, then, that I realised 
that this ‘figure was you, a statesman, a man of action, an 
undaunted fighter; a man, in short, who, whatever else his 
opponents might say of him, was acknowledged by them and by 
his friends to have faced, with a rigid determination and a com- 

E lete success, the fiercest onslaughts of the Irishry and their 
liberal allies during the stormy years from 1887 onward. 

And yet, Sir, are you sure that you have chosen the bettei 
part-better, I mean, not merely for yourself, but for those who 
admire your many qualities of heart and head r I know that your 

? olitical record, if I may use the expression, is a brilliant one. 

our party owes much to you. You steered their barque safely 
amidst wave-swept rocks marked with many a wreck. Your 
example of imperturbable courage inspired them in anxious times ; 
your high-bred, polished courtesy has often been the delight of 
the House of Commons, where men are glad to recognise that 
determination and vigour do not exclude good manners, tolerance 
and politeness towards the foe. I know, too, that it is easy and, 


perhaps, fatuous to say of successful men that, had they turned 
their energies into a different channel, their success would have 
been greater and more striking. Thus Mr. John Bright has 
been described as a prize-fighter wasted, Mr. Gladstone as a 
Prince of the Church in the guise of a political leader, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as a Field-Marshal in black gaiters 
and lawn sleeves. On the whole, I think it is better to believe 
that men as a rule pursue the careers for which they are best 
fitted, and if Rogers, for instance, had never been a hanker, I 
doubt if the stock of the world’s great poetry would have been 
sensibly increased. And so it is probably with you. You engage 
in politics because politics provide for your mind the zest it 
requires^ because you have found that in politics your energies 
find their best and broadest scope. And yet I cannot forbear to j 
speculate on what might have been. For you can think and can 
write. You have the gift of style; you wield a piercing dialectic 
rapier ; philosophic speculation fascinates you ; you are literary, 
musical, sympathetic. Do these qualities find their best arena in 
the turmoil of politics ? Can they match themselves successfully 
in the long run against the vulgar blatancy of — —well, of any 
pushing, brazen, Mppopotamus-nided, self-advertising politician 
who may be , thrusting and struggling for place and power 
without mueh. regard to the weapons he uses? I hope they can, 

I wish to believe they can, for I confess it would be a dismal 
day for us if we had to acknowledge that mere vulgarity and 
smartness must in the end submerge scholarly courtesy and 
geniality. I leave the matter there. I do not presume to 
Formulate an answer which Time in any case will provide. 

One hint I may give. Keep clear, if you can, of fads and 
cranks. A subtle intellect, no doubt, finds a pleasure in threading 
the mazes of. bimetallism ; but to- a practical English statesman, 
a Minister in a prosperous country, the centre of the world’s 
commerce, these tricky attempts to tamper with ancient and well- 
grounded systems are a wearness. In Society, you may have 
been a “ soul,” in politics you must be a man. Play golf as much 
as you like, but, as you value your future, abstain from bi- 
metallism. Farewell. Yours with great respect, 

The Vagrant. 
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“NEW LAMPS POR OLD.” 

In offering a third specimen of the 
“nursery-rhyme,” as rewritten for youth- 
ful decadents, Mr. Punch feels that these 
example* will suffice to show how vast an 
improvement may he made upon the 
“ senseless jingles,” as a reviewer has aptly 
termed them, with which the less fortunate 
children of a previous age have had to he 
content. And he looks forward with con- 
fidence to the time when every child will 
be taught from his earliest years to appre- 
ciate the aesthetic beauties of neurotic lite- 
rature. This final specimen may be called 

THE GARDEN OF DEAR DELIGHTS. 

The grey weariness of our talk irked me. 
My glimmering fear dawned to a dreadful 
certainty; decidedly Mary had no sense 
of things beautiful, in a word, no soul. 
Her empty laughter had long since died 
away, indeed, a note of ill-temper, almost 
of fury, twanged harshly in her speech. 
And yet she was so young, so wise, so 
beautiful! Deep-hidden, surely, a finer 
sense must yet abide in a form so gracious. 
And, by good hap, I found it at the last. 

“Dear lady,” I entreated, “ the loftier 
height may yet be yours. But you must 
be quit of the bad old modes of thought, 
you must mount to the untrammelled 
sense ” 

“I wish you ’d mount to sensei” she 
broke in, angrily. “ I J ve never heard such 
nonsense in my life ! Do let ’s leave that 
affected jargon and talk about something 
else!” 

“Certainly,” I assented, with a sigh. 
“ Yet it were scarce necessary to speak so 
harshly. But, dear Mary, most unkind, 
most contrary, I will e’en touch another 
theme. Perchance,” I added, with a sud- 
den thought, “you have a garden?” 

“Come, that’s much better,” said she. 
“I believe you’re going to be intelligible 
at last ! Yes, I have a garden.” 

^ “ I knew it ! ” I responded with enthu- 
siasm. . “To one thus fair must surely 
appertain some dimly-fragrant pleasaunce, 
some spot bedight with harmonies of 
colour, some ■” 

“Oh, dear,” she broke in, “you’re as 
bad as ever ! ” 

“Speak, then, my Mary,” I replied. 
“How does your garden grow?” 

She eyed me strangely. Almost I could 
have sworn that a smile lurked around her 
mouth. 

“ My garden ? Oh — with silver hells ! ” 
i “ How exquisite ! ” I exclaimed. “ Dear, 

I sweet silver bells, tinkling in the resonant 
breeze ! Tell me more — what else enhances 
that subtle charm ? ” 

I She was moved — deeply moved. Clearly 
she had more feeling that I had supposed. 
She had her handkerchief in her mouth, 
and her voice trembled, as she gasped : 

“ With — oh, with cockle-shells ! ” 

a Symbolism most apt ! The message of 
the cockle — how deep, how true! Fixed 
immovably to the^ arid rock, and yet 
pointing high with its summit, aspiring to 
the nobler height — type of every cultured 
soul! I think I see that dear garden of 
yours, in which oft-times you wander soli- 
tary — or, perchance, do other maidens, 
beauteous as yourself, share its sweet se- 
clusion ? ” 

She seemed to be almost suffocated by 
the gracious insight of my words. “Lots 
of ’em,” she cried, well-nigh choking in 
the utterance, “lots of ’em! All in a 
row ! ” 

“ It lacked but that,” quoth I, “ to make 



i 'Life . 
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the picture perfect! Dear damosels, clad 
in fairest garb, not errant among the path- 
ways, but standing demure in one far- 
reaching row! Fain would I wander, 
Mary, m that garden, fain would I ■” 

At this moment Mary suddenly with- 
drew, murmuring a few broken words 
which almost seemed to sound like “ Of all 
the screamingly-funny idiots” — but those 
they could not have been. 

And, since then, Mary has not crossed 
my path, nor sought converse with me; 
painfully conscious, doubtless, of her own 
inferiority. Poor child, I despise her not. 
And some day we will seek together that 
pleasant place I wot of; yea, hand-in- 
hand shall we wander amid the dulcet- 
sounding bells, and the piquant cockle- 
shells, and the damsels wondrous beautiful, 
some day will I flee the blatant turbulence 
of the street, and stray at ease in the Gar- 
den of Dear Delights 1 


CRICKET CHATTER. 

{From the Antipodes.) 

Could not have been more warmly re- 
ceived. On appearance in a new place, our 
hands were nearly shaken off our wrists, 
and our arms all but pulled from their 
sockets. Yes, unquestionably in general 
enthusiasm watches were lost. There was 
no dissembling of love, and yet kicking 
down stairs was the theory, if not actually 
the practice. The reception was magnifi- 
cent, hut it was not cricket. Australia has 
wisely advanced in most things, hub per- 
haps is a trifle too prominent in greeting 
visitors. On the whole, the hug of a grisly 
bear is preferable to the fraternal embrace 
of a Colonial. 

A very old lady of our acquaintance says 
she fears the Winter-time, as that is when 
“ the equivocal gales ” are in full force. 







MORE MANNERS EOR WOMEN. 

The Girl in Society . — Music and painting are no longer neces- 
sary accomplishments. Bicycling and slang are. French is 
taken for granted. In these days of travel a little Russian, 
Arabic, Hungarian, Basque, and Chinese are useful. The Queen 
usually converses in Hindustani with the Munshi Abdul Karim. 
I get a great deal of information about the Court from a former 
Royal footman, now a grocer in my neighbourhood. 

At Drawing Rooms.—! could repeat a number of his anecdotes 
if I had space. The debutante should not leave the Royal 
presence on her hands anid knees. 

In the Omnibus . — A gentlewoman does not rest her head on 
the shoulder of the man next to her. Nor does she stamp on 
her neighbours toes. Self-effacement is her characteristic. If 
the Prince of Wales is sitting opposite her in an omnibus she 
does not stare at him, but looks out of the window behind her, 
a difficult thing to' do gracefully when the omnibus is full, but 
easy enough after a little practice. 

Cards and Calls . — A card is a thin white piece of paste-board. 
This is not generally known. Its size is exactly three-and-a 
-half by two-and-a-half inches* In the best houses the butler is 
provided with an inch measure, and ordered to refuse all cards 
of improper dimensions. Correct cards are easily obtained. 
Messrs. Paste and Board supply very good ones. 

Weddings . — Tears are bad form. Most human emotions are 
bad form. They are out of place in| smart restaurants/ The 
bridegroom pays for whatever he cannot get the bride’s father 
to pay for. He even furnishes his own house. Everything is 
j now supplied by caterers. They will supply the bridegroom if 
necessary. Messrs. Nyves and Fawkes are an excellent firm. 

Dinners . — If the hostess cooks the dinner she is hot and tired 
when her guests arrive. In the best houses the dinner is pre- 
pared by a cook, sometimes by a ohef, or by what I call a cordon 
rouge . I don’t quite know what tms is. Most people call it a 
cordon blew- Perhaps it is a sort of kitchener. Dinners should 
not last for five hours. The signal to leave the table is a nod 
to the principal lady. If she is not on the look-out, you can 


catch her eye with anything handy. Avoid giving the signal too 
soon, for instance, just as your wealthy bachelor uncle is sipping 
his port. Excellent port is supplied by my grocer. You can 
give the signal prematurely if two of the guests seem likely to 
come to blows over bimetallism l or any other unwelcome topic. 

Up-to-date Entertaining .—This is not entertaining at all, being 
merely an “At Home ” with dull talk and weak tea. > 

Correspondence.— Try to spell correctly. If your friends live 
at West Kensington do not address the envelope to East Ham- 
mersmith. If you live there yourself,^ or in any other suburb, 
have a map of the omnibus route printed on your note-paper. 
Even smart women travel in omnibuses now. 

Teaming to Tough . — This is very difficult. There are now so 
few things to laugh at. This manual, and my other one — for 
men — may supply a want. 


SURGEONS, PLEASE NOTE. 

Very interesting is the statement contained in the daily 
Press that a clever operator has succeeded in transferring the 
eyelid of a defunct porker to a human being who had, unfortu- 
nately, lost his own by accident. The principle of this trans- 
ference suggests the following operations which might he 
successfully carried out without materially injuring the bulk 
of the patients. . 

1. To take some of the cheek of the average Trades’ Unionist 
agitator, and give it to a retiring and modest member of society. 

2. Exchange a little of Mr. All-n Upw-rd’s greece for an 
equal portion of Sir Ell-s Ashm-d B-rtl-tt’s turkey. 

3. To remove portion of Dr. T-nn-r’s jaw. 

4. To take the nerve of a steeplechase rider, and transfer it 
to the Spanish Cabinet in dealing with the Cuban difficulty. 

5. Any Barrister on the look-out for an appointment would i 
benefit greatly by obtaining the ear of either the Lord Chan- 
cellor or Home Secretary. 

6. Portion of a cat, applied vigorously to the back of any 
street ruffian or wife-heater. 



The Paradise of Pawnbrokers.— Borrowdale. 
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AMONG THE ROARING EORTIES ; 

Or, The New Minagcric of Letters, 

[Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, in a letter to tlie Times, complains 
bitterly that when, “ in this decadent month,” the demise of the sea-serpent 
and the giant gooseberry is followed by the resurgence of “ that ridictuoue 
monster, an Jfinglish Academy of Letters, his name should receive the un- 
solicited honour of association with so “unimaginable a gathering;” what, 
indeed, he might call a “ collmies liter arum. He strongly resents the 
“ adulation of such insult.”] 

When the fiends of fog are on Autumn’s traces, 

The herald of Yule and the year’s decay 
Smears the lungs and smothers the faces 
With slime that slithers and germs that slay ; 

And the amorous microbe leaves his lair, 

And walks abroad with a wicked air, 

And unabashed the wanton chases 
By nebulous noon his palsied prey. 

For the Silly Season is past and over, 

Gone with the equinoctial gales ; 

That sinuous hoax, the hoar sea-rover. 

Has curbed the pride of his prancing scales ; 

And the giant gooseberry misbegotten 
Lies in the limbo of all things rotten, 

The savour that clings to last year’s clover, 

The loves that follow the light that fails. 

Where shall they find what next they shall say to us, 
Give to our need what new-sent boon ? 

What fresh air shall the pressman play to us, 

Worn to a thread with the jaunts of June P 
For to set the jaded limbs astir 
Is as food and drink to the pipe-player, 

And it means the deuce if, piping for pay to us, 

Never a heart shall heed his tune. 

But see ! for a ballet is set before us, 

Figures that limp on feet of lead, 

Two score puppets and all sonorous, 

Crowned with paper upon the head 1 
Past the thymele each one wobbles 
Baiting the British public’s obols — 

And who fares fifth in the footling chorus P 
Algernon Charles 1 as I live by bread 1 

Shall J make virtuous sport for Vandals, 

I that mixed in the Maenads’ maze, 

Shod in the sheen of my winged sandals, 

Fellow of Fauns by woodland ways ? 

Shall I parade in a vulgar buskin 
With ruminant Stubbs and stolid Ruskin, 

Not fit to hold two half-penny candles 
To A. C. S. in his palmy days ? 

For I sang of the garb and gait unstudied 
Of Bacchanal routs that raged and ran ; 

Of the cheek of Dryad and Nymph full-blooded 
That warmed at touch of the warming Pan ; 

Who then dares many my Muse with these, 

This literarurrh' colluvies ? 

On him and his print and his staff that budded 
I lay the curse of my lips that ban. 

Have I not said, 0 Times , and sworn it, 

By all oaths valid on earth and sea, 

That while one blast is left to my cornet 
Not, if I know it, shall these things be ? 

Not till the lion shear his locks 
And share his crib with the craven ox, 

Not till the fiery unyoked hornet 
Mate with the mere performing flea ! 


Mixed. — Among the licenses for music and dancing granted by 
the L. C. C. on Friday last were several for the above-men- 
tioned joyous objects, but coupled “ with undertakings ! ” This 
is from gay to grave with a vengeance ! The singers will become 
mutes, and the bier be drawn by the barmaids ! 


The only rest that a busy and successful City man takes b 
“ inte-rest,” and of this be gets as much as he can. 


Football should he the classic game for Australia, as being 
essentially “ Anti-podean.” 1 



FAIR PLAY. 


11 I HOPE YOU PLUMPED FOR CrIGGLRS, MlfiS WUMP * JZVERT VOTE 
IS OF VALUE.” 

“Well, I ’d a mind to ; but, thinks I, Progress is good, but 

THERE *S SOMETHING TO BE SAID FOR MODERATION. SO I JUST 
HALVED MY FOUR VOTES BETWEEN YOU ! ” 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN. 

Enquirer. — Nothing is easier than to get taken on to the 
staff of any London paper. The fact that you have never had 
anything published # yet, don’t understand politics, and can’t 
spell, goes for nothing. Any editor would snap you up. Try 
the Times to start with. 

Jealous Wife. — Don’t believe his story, but keep your eye 
on the female type-writer. 

Little Tommy. — We should hardly like to advise you to marry 
the pretty girl at the pastry-cook’s on the ten shillings a term 
you receive as pocket-money. Certainly you would find it a 
hard struggle to keep a wife on anythmg less than that. It 
would onlyJbe possible by dint of the strictest economy. 

Heavyweight. — It is certainly very annoying to find that the 
new armchair is too small for you to get into. Try a shoe-horn. 

Greek. — Yes, it was Helen who fired Troy, but who Troy 
was, and why she “ fired ” him, and what place she “ fired ” him 
out of, we do not know. 

W. K. W. — You should write another poem, like the one yon 
have sent us, and send it somewhere else. We ’re full up here 
for the next forty years. 

Cook. — The following is a good receipt for the dish named, 
but we are not coming to dinner with you on the night you try 
it. Place in a saucepan a pint of green peas (unshelled), add 
cigar-ends and orange-peel to taste; cook thoroughly for one 
hour ; strain through a sieve ; then go out to dinner and leave 
the new dish for the servants. 


Suburban Hospitality. 

[Scene — A' mile and a half to the railway station , on a hitter 
winter's night. 

Genial Host (putting Ms Mad out of doors). Heavens! what a 
night 1 Not fit to turn a dog out ! (To the parting guest.) Well, 
good night, old chap. I hope you find your way to the station. 
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BLASE E. 

“NOW I GOING TO READ YOU A PRETTY STORY, DEAR— ALL ABOUT THE GARDEN OF EDEN ! ” 
“Oh, Mummy, please, not that one. I ’m so tired of that Story of the Adamses j” 


“ POTTED ZULU" 

[At a meeting of the Newbury Board of Guar- 
dians recently it appeared from a statement made 
by Mr. Beynon that the inmates of the “ House ” 
objected to being fed once a week on “ potted Zulu.’’] 

In wrath the “ inmates ” have rebelled — 
Yet how should they keep cool, who 

By cruel fortune are compelled 
To live on potted Zulu? 

We sympathize with them, indeed, 

The man must be a ghoul, who 

Would force a brother man to feed 
On prime young potted Zulu. 

But Mr. Beynon on the Board 
Is not the sort of fool, who 

Would leave the mystery unexplored — 
Viz., what is “potted Zulu”? 


He finds the knowledge of the map 
Possessed by paupers too loose, 
They do not know, nor care a rap, 
Whence come their potted Zulus. 

To them, no doubt, is Teneriffe 
The same as Honolulu — 

And that is why Australian beef 
They christen “potted Zulu.” 

Then let no good philanthropists 
Their heads, as oft they do : lose — 
It ’s really beef, the Board insists, 

It isn’t potted Zulus ! 


’Aery of Cockaigne, having heard the 
word “ Bacchylides ” recently mentioned, 
wishes to know if it means “Lidies as 
smoke cigarettes.” 


SPOETIYB SONGS. 

A Roving Bachelor encounters a Beauteous Lady 
in a Railway Carriage , and falls deeply in 
love , which runs but roughly for him . 

There ’s the Princess of Tulipatan, 

A lady of highest degree ; 

There ’s the Countess Garbanzos-Meran, 
Who is wed to a Spanish grandee ; 

There ’s the Viscountess Toutalamode, 
Who Columba P. Quirk used to be ; 
There ’s the Lady FitzPorcelaine Spode — 
But what are these beauties to me ? 

There are damsels as well by the score ! 

Miss Lucinda La Creme-de-la-Creme! 
Ladies Betty and Bridget O’More, 
Duplex burners of both the same' name ! 
Countess Olga Duchinka Hatzoef, 

Miss Van Duck from the broad Zuyder 
Zee, 

And Miss Perkinson Peters-MoSooff ! — 
But what are these beauties to me ? 

They may laugh with the light of their 
eyesl 

They may charm with their prattle and 
smiles 1 

They may tease with the temper that tries 1 
They may witch and may wheedle with 
wiles 1 

They may coo with the voice of the dove I 
They may flirt with felicity free 1 
They may languish with long looks of love ! 
But what are these beauties to me ? 

Fairest roses may bloom on their cheeks, 
And the lilies shine fair on their brows, 
And their forms be so many antiques 
Not restrained by what Fashion allows 1 
Their locks may be auburn or brown, 
Ravenswing or all Klondyke to see. 
Tresses worthy to mesh all the town ! — 

But what are these beauties to me ? 

I am writing with fervour and flame ; 

I am thinking of you, only you ! 

I may not, alas 1 know your name, 

Nor that too speedy journey renew. 

But a title you have that is mete, 

Grace of graces, “ your grace,” you must 
be 

In the Peerage of Peris all sweet 1 
You ’re the Duchess of Dimples to me ! 

* * * « 

Six months after 1 With still trusting 
heart 

To my cousin’s I go for a spell. 

She is what they call stylish and smart, 
And no matter how long since a belle. 
We are chatting. A knock at the door! 

And there enters a maiden. 3 Tis she ! 

“ Are you ill ? ” “ No ; the heat, nothing 
more ! ” 

3 Tis the Duchess of Dimples with tea ! 


Over the Walnuts and the Wine. 

Old Mr. Borman (ardent Radical) . What 
with the Indian Frontier business, the 
Engineers’ Strike, the troubles in East and 
West Africa, the Behring Sea dispute, and 
the occupation of Egypt, it is my firm 
belief that the British Empire is being 
reduced to a skeleton. In fact, it is going 
to the dogs, Sir ! 

Unconvinced Nephew (enlightened Tory) . 
And wouldn’t the dogs enjoy the picking 
of the skeleton’s bones, eh, uncle ? 

[Old Mr. B. abruptly joins the ladies. 


The most important State of the 
British Empire. — T he state of the Navy 
and Army. 




THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE. 

JomtBuel. “RECRUITS COMING IN NICELY, SERGEANT?” 

Reobititih'0 Sebgeaitt Ptotoh. “NO, SIR. THE PACT IS, MR. BULL, IP YOU CAN’T MAK E IT BETTER 
WORTH TTURITR. W TTTT.-B! to ENLIST,— YOU ’LL HAVE TO SHOULDER A RIPLE YOURSELPII” 
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SEALS ARE CHEAP TO-DAY! 

A Fancy Portrait of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the Canadian Store. 

[As the first-fruits of Sir "Wilfrid Laurier’ s policy, it is stated that th( 
Canadian Government “ has taken premises in the City, shortly to be openei 
as a Store for the sale of general Canadian products .” — Daily Chronicle.\ 


I NT ME MORI AM. 

SIR CHARLES EDWARD POLLOCK. 

“ Last of the Barons ! ” lo ! the sudden call 
Summons you hence across the silent land 
To where at His Assize, the Judge of all, 
Themselves, the judges of the earth must stand. 
Not much shall then avail that legal art 
Splendid, that set you other men above ; 

But much the record how with perfect heart 
You learned and practised all the law of Love. 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

By a notable coincidence, two novels, almost simultaneously 
published, take recent historical epochs for their field, and for the 
puppets of their plot borrow famous characters. In God Save the 
Queen (Chatto and Windus), Mr. Allen Upward reveals a 
hitherto unsuspected conspiracy that gathered round the Queen’s 
accession upon the death of William the Fourth. In For Love 
of a Bedouin Maid (Hutchinson), Le Voleur deals with the 
time of Napoleon, dating from his unexpected return to Paris 
after the Italian campaign, down to his final return to the capital 
after Waterloo. It is a rattling story, full of strange adventure, 
it s. hero, St. Just , having one of those charmed lives which distin- 
guished Tom^Burke of Ours , Charles O’Malley , and other of 
Lever’s heroes. In the chapters dealing with the search for the 
hidden treasure in the subterranean Bedouin city. Le Voleur is 
not beyond suspicion of having voU (conveyed, the wise call it) 
from Mr. Rider Haggard. But the sagacious reader will not 
inquire too closely whence his good things are provided. As a 
work of art, God Save the Queen is more deftly wrought, Mr. 
UpwAitn, whilst weaving a pleasant story, haying succeeded in 
invest ! i % both scenes and characters with vraisimilitude. In this 
year ol ,ubilee, it is especially interesting to learn how narrowly 
we esc *‘pd having a King in 1837 instead of a Queen. 


There is dainty tragedy, says my Baronitess, in The Fairy 
Changeling } a short poem by Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement 
Shorter). The other poems which fill the little volume are 
chiefly on old Irish legends, whose charm lies in their quaint 
pathos. J ohn Lane of the Bodley Head is the publisher. 

Klondyke must prove a welcome mine for the exploration ot 
the sensationalist. Seated comfortably by a bright fire is the 
only way to thoroughly appreciate Hunting for Gold , by Hume 
Nisbet (F. V. White & Co.). The youthful hero, with un- 
frozen courage, works through the Yukon valley, till Klondyke 
gives him all he has come to dig for. Anything that Mr. Hume 
Nisbet writes for adventurous boys is welcome. Nothing of 
Hume’un interest is unpalatable our Baronitess. 

More Beasts for Worse Children. Verses by H. B., pictures 
by B. I. B. Somewhat unkind of the anonymous poet and 
artist to qualify the title so comparatively. No> doubt the violent 
attitude of the tomato-coloured animal, of a Jabberwockian 
period, on the cover, will have much to account for this “ wuss- 
ness” of his small friends. (Published by Edward Arnold, 
London and New York). Better and happier children will enjoy 
the acquaintance of The Dumpies , discovered by Frank Ver- 
Beok, who must have revealed their existence to Albert 
Bigelow Paine, for he has written the history of these delightful 
little people, who, from an economical sense of proportion, dwell 
in the Low Mountains ; should it not have been “ the Big-e-low 
Mountains ? ” (Kegan, Paul & Co.) For youthful zoological 
students the Hon. W. J. Fortes cue tells a simple unvarnished 
Story of a Bed Deer in his Devonshire home. The deer is red, 
and so will this story be. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The heroine of The Beth Book (Heinemann) is one of Sarah 
Grand’s most fascinating creations. With such realistic art is 
her life set forth that, for a, while, the reader will probably be 
under the impression that he has before him the actual story of 
a wayward genius compiled from her own genuine diary. It is, 
the Baron, who greatly admires the work, ventures to think, 
a Grand mistake on the part of the gifted authoress that she 
should have written any portion of this book with such a special 
purpose in view as must necessarily limit the recommendation 
of its perusal to a comparatively narrow circle, not “ a vicious 
circle,” hut one composed of “ those who know,” and who grieve, 
with Hamlet , that ‘‘ever they were born to set things right.” 
Apart from this reservation, the story is absorbing; the -trfith 
to nature in the characters, whether virtuous, ordinary, or 
vicious, every reader, with some experience of life, will recognise. 
One of the most dramatic situations in it reminds the Baron of 
an exactly similar scene in Mrs. Edwards’ Morals of Mayfair , 
where, in the latter, hero and heroine are caught by the rising of 
the tide. In The Beth Book the heroine, with one of her tempo- 
rary lovers, is also caught by the rising of the tide, and has a 
very narrow escape. 

The Legend of Camelot, &c. (Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.), is 
a genuine re-publication de luxe of George du Maurier’s pic- 
tures, poetry, and prose, that from time to time originally 
appeared in Mr. Punch’s pages. The Legend of Camelot recalls 
the maddest period of the “^Esthetic Craze,” when Messrs. 
Maudle , Postlethwaite, & Co., a quite “too-too precious” set 
of noodles, attitudinising, sighing, groaning, and moaning to 
the last, received their coup de grace from the sharp-pointed 
pencil and pen of our cynical artist, George du Maurier. The 
laughable Nursery Rhymes in the funniest French are illustrated 
with a weird, grim-goblin humour that is best described as “ Du- 
Maurieresque ” ; while his “ Society story ” of Mr. and Mrs . Jack 
Spratt not only points a moral, but gives us just a pen-and- 
inkling of the germs of the idea which, at a much later date, 
was to come to fruition as Trilby. From a literary, as well as 
from an artistic point of view, this volume is most welcome. 

The Baron de B.-W. 






“AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” _ 

[“In a very short time the hounds were actually in view of him, and but 
for that abominable open earth my tale would not be cut so short.”] 

Brer Fox. “But for the Open Earth, I should be Tailless !” 
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Not only is it denied that the Channel 
Islands are to be given up to France, hut 
also that Gibraltar is to be handed over to 
Spain. There was never any intention of 
taking Cuba in exchange. 

It is untrue thati Valencia Island is to be 
given to Russia, to form, the long wished- 
for port on the Atlantic. The concession 
offered in return — a Email reduction of the 
duty on English electric cabs in Turkestan 
— was considered insufficient. 

The report that the Isle of Man is to be 
handed over to the United States, a* a 
small token of the unalterable and unre- 
quited affection of this country, is contra- 
dicted. It is believed that a certain very 
eminent novelist threatened to put all the 
Ministers into his next book if the one 
place which he knows anything about were 
interfered with, and that the idea was 
consequently at once abandoned. Never- 
theless, according to the newspapers and 
public speeches in this country, our affec- 
tion for our dear brothers across the At- 
lantic is more fervent than ever, blood 
being thicker than water. Their affection 
for us continues much the same as it has 
been for the last few years. 

There is no truth in the rumour that, in 
consequence of the insufficient n umb ers of 
the Bonchurch policeman, and hip inability 
to increase himself numerically, the Go- 
vernment will give the Isle of Wight to 
the Gebman Empebob. It is therefore 
untrue that the ten men and one officer, 
recently representing the German army in 
S® 0 *®! Jgfb there to take possession of the 
Isle of Wight ; that the whole of the Ger- 


man navy, at present at Kiao-Chau Bay, ' 
has been . ordered to Cowes ; or that the 
Kaiser himself has prepared the plans for 
transforming Osborne House into an im- 
pregnable fortress. The cession of Heligo- 
land may have given some grounds for this 
rumour, but that gift, having failed to 
produce the sincere affection we so con- 
stantly crave, is hardly likely to be followed 
as a precedent. 

Parliamentary Proceedings. 

w 1 With shouts of rage they dealt out 
blows and kicks, and tore out each other’s 
hair.’ ” 

“Ah,” said the traveller who had re- 
turned to his native shores, “ so they have 
got Home Rule in Ireland at last, and this 
is a report of their first session ? ” 
te Not so,” interrupted his friend. “ I am 
reading from an account of a debate in the 
Austrian Reichsrath.” 


I WAIT FOR THEE. 

(A Fin-dc-Siecle Love Song. ) 

I wait for thee 
Beside the stile, 

Once more to see 
That sweet, sweet smile. 

Despite of snub 
I linger there, 

Close to the pub- 
lic thoroughfare. 

The storm-cloud scowls 
Across the sky, 

The tempest howls, 

And so do I. 

The blooming cow- 
slip wild and free 
Will hear me vow 
I wait for the*. 

Sad to contemplate. — A broad-minded 
man with narrow means. 
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ANOTHER IRISH OBSTRUCTION. 

Colonel O’Funk. “ I say, my Man, what ’s on the other side of that Kail ? * 
Pat . “ Nothing.” 

Colonel O'Funk. “ Then, will you take it down, and I ’ll clear it 1 ” 


THE L. !\ B. YADE MECUM. 

Question . What is the general impression 
of the Public of the members of the Fire 
Brigade ? 

Answer. That they a*e models of effi- 
ciency and the bravest of the brave. 

Q. Is this opinion justified by facts ? 

A. To a large extent. The men are all 
that they should be, and if efficiency is not 
complete, it is the fault of the authorities. 

Q. Who are the authorities? 

A. The members of the London County 
Council. 

Q . What is the record of this body as 
regards the Fire Brigade P 

A. That they contrived by their inter- 
ference to lose the services of one of the 
best of Superintendents, although they 
were fortunate enough to secure the assist- 
ance of a worthy successor. 

Q. How do you know that the present 
head of the Fire Brigade is a worthy suc- 
cessor to his predecessor. 

A . Because that is the opinion of the 
predecessor, an opinion shared by the 
Public at large. 

Q- Has the. Superintendent any chance 
of distinguishing himself P 

A ^ Scarcely ; because^ the material with 
which he has to work is ridiculously dis- 
proportionate to his needs. 


Q. Give an instance in support of this 
statement. 

A . A recent fire in the City absorbed 
the entire stock of fire-engines available in 
the Metropolis. Had there been another 
large fire at the same moment, it would 
have had to bum itself out free from the 
representation of the L. F. B. j 

Q. Is not this a disgraceful state of 
affairs ? 

A. Not only disgraceful, but ridiculous. 

Q. Why is such a situation allowed to 
continue ? 

A. Because the authorities are accus- 
tomed to cheese-paring and luck. 

Q. Do you mean that so long as the 
condition of affairs remains undiscovered, 
they will trust to chance to avoid disaster? 

A . I do. For instance, in the matter of 
the recent fire to which I have alluded, 
luck stood their friend. The first con- 
flagration exhausted the resources of the 
L. F. B., but there was no second blaze of 
the first order to complete the object 
lesson. 

Q . Still, attention was called to the 
matter in the pages of the newspapers P 

A . Certainly; and with the customary 
benefit to the community, 

Q. Blindly explain what you mean by 
“ customary benefit.” 

A . I mean that benefit which is de- 


rivable from the schemes suggested during 
a nine-days wonder. 

Q . Are those schemes usually adopted? 

A. No, they are not usually adopted, 
and are generally dropped when the wonder 
of the nine days is succeeded by a marvel 
of a fortnight later. 

Q. Has not the recent fire also brought 
to light a mass of circumlocution further 
hampering the efforts of the firemen? 

A . It has; and with great good luck, 
something may be done to mend matters in 
that connection. 

Q. In what way ? 

A. By making it a rule to obtain coal 
for the engines from the nearest source of 
supply, and improving the call machinery. 

Q. But will that be enough ? 

A. Certainly not ; but it is the custom 
of Englishmen to do things by halves, on 
the principle that a moiety of a loaf is 
preferable to no bread. 

Q. But surely the public conscience is 
now fully aroused? 

A. Certainly ; but, judging from prece- 
dent, this does not amount to much. 

Q. Make your meaning plainer. 

A. The public conscience will be produc- 
tive of tons of talk, and then peacefully 
resume its slumbers until the next disaster. 


ODE TO AN OYSTEB. 

(By an amorous Bivalman t who is blocked out 
of the Counter at Luncheon-time.) 

I love thee, gentle oyster ; yet I ween 
Thou knowest not thy lover or his mien. 
Thou canst not know me, since I still await 
Thy chaste arrival on the dubious plate, 
And watch, with all but evident distress, 
My rivals wno around thy charms still press, 
While I my love to thee may not yet tell 
When quivering upon the deep, deep shell! 
Think not, dear oyster, that I mean you ill 
Because you do not satiate my will ; 

But recognise that my despair is utter 
When, armed with stout and copious bread- 
and-butter, 

I may but take but little snacks and sips, 
While ^lonjpng, love, to press you to my 

Come then, mine oyster, redolent of foam, 
And Chili-vinegared or lemon-juiced, come 
home! 

Come home, mine oyster fair, come home 1 


Note by Darby Jones. — "When the 
Automatic Starter is fully established, we 
shall also have the Automatic Jockey, the 
Automatic Horse, the Automatic Judge 
(who will “click” when the automatic 
Horse wins), and the Automatic Jockey 
Club always willing to give a decision by 
placing a £5 Jubilee piece in the slot. 

A wealthy and healthy man who is a 
systematic grumbler, finds his counterpart 
in a beautifully-situated stream which goes 
on perpetually murmuring. 

A PROPOS OF THE RACING LAST WeBK.-- 
Why not have jockeys arrayed in elec- 
trically-lighted coloured jackets and caps ? 
Then neither the Judge or the Public 
would ever be in a fog. But at Derby and 
Warwick some of the contests were 
assuredly mist-eries. 


It is a virtue, and yet the only one that 
cannot be even named without sin. It is 
Sin-cerity. 
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RISKY 

Mr. O' Fl.uke (whose shooting has been a bit wild). “Very odd, Eoblns, 
THAT I don’t HIT ANYTHING ? ” 

Robins {dodging muzzle). ‘’Ah, but A 5 m afeard it’s ower good 
LUCK TO CONTINUE, SlR ! ” 

THE PERIL OF POETRY. A NATIONAL SCANDAL. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I have read with much interest the 
correspondence from eminent literary men which has recently 
appeared in your columns, but I confess the idea of an Academy, 
or as you more correctly name it, Menagerie of Letters, has 
quite lost favour with me since no single list that has yet 
appeared contains the name which is signed at the bottom of 
this letter. This fact speaks volumes for the taste of the British 
public, and, me judice , damns the scheme utterly. 

I should like, however, to call your attention to a suggestion 
made by a well-known contemporary of yours, from across the 
Border. The Glasgow Herald , in a masterly article, advocates 
“the State endowment of accredited poetical genius as a means 
of preventing poetry from being starved out of existence ” — 
a fate, Sir, or which Poetry and I stand in direst danger. 
And why ? The Herald puts the whole case in a nutshell : 
“There is not the same national demand for poetry that there 
was thirty or forty years ago.” I go further. I say there is no 
demand] Why, Sir, at the present moment I have twenty-three 
epics lying in my desk, and I can’t get one of them printed ! It 
is incredible, but true, and if you doubt it, I will send them to 
85, Fleet Street (but regret I can’t pay carriage) that you may 
see for yourself. [We take your word for it. — Ed.] I have 
known people indignant because Milton got but £5 for his 
Paradise Lost. Lucky Milton ! I can’t get five pence, let alone 
five pounds , for my Logrolliad, which I consider infinitely 
superior in every way to the mythico-theologico-metaphysical 
lucubrations of the Puritan. 

Now, Sir, you will, I know, agree with me that it would be a 
public calamity if Poetry and I should perish. How prevent it? 
Thus. Adopt the suggestion of the Glasgow Herald. Let the 
State offer me a pension of, say, £500 a year, and, proud as I 
am, I will swallow my pride to prevent such a national scandal. 

Yours, &c., Dante Pope Jones. 

5, Grub Street , Three-pair Back. 

A Candidate for the Victoria Cross — The football referee. 


THE LADIES' MILE. 

“ There ’s a tempting bit of greenery, of rus in urbe scenery ” — 
Its praises Henry Leigh sang long ago ; 

Now we tell another story, for its undivided glory 
Once departed, for a while, from Rotten Row. 

In her never-failing passion for a novel hobby, Fashion 
Made decree that riding hikes should be “ the thing ” ; 

Horses stayed at home unheeded, by the cycles superseded, 

And the Row was then supplanted by the Ring. 

There’s a charming bit of “flat,” you know, between Achilles’ 
statue 

And the Powder Magazine, which I shall style — 
vYith a licence all poetic, and a note apologetic — 

Yet with reason, too, I think — “The Ladies’ Mile.” 

Oh, the times that I have been there, and the types that I have 
seen there 

Of the real and imaginary swell, 

Vnd the scores of pretty riders, both patricians and outsiders, 

Are considerably more than I can tell. 

3 ut of all things I remember one fine morning, in December, 

Clear for ever in my memory must dwell, 

Vhen I leant against the railing watching skilful riders sailing 
Up and down, and wobbling novices as well. 

Then I brought away one image from that fashionable scrimmage 
Of the sweetest and divinest little face, 

Vnd that vision of perfection in my constant recollection 
In my thoughts and in my dreams will find a place. 

Did I hate the little bounder in the train that gathered round 

her? 

Did I look on his presumption as a crime ? 

She was smiling on him, sweetly, as she rode along so neatly, 
Though she evidently loathed him all the time. 

Oh, the hours that I have wasted, the regrets that I have tasted* 
Since I saw her there for all too brief a while ! 

For the fact there ’s no concealing that she won my heart 
a-wheeling 

That December morn along the Ladies’ Mile I 


“ ’Tis an ill wind,” &c. — The recent gale will have had, it is 
to be hoped, at least one good effect. The telegraphic communi- 
cation between Calais and Dover ought to 1 occupy only a few 
minutes, and thus a message sent anjd received in so short a 
dme would avert a catastrophe. As a matter of fact, such a 
message, instead of going straight to Dover, has to> pass that 
“own and be taken up to London, and then, when all formalities, 
whatever they may be, have been complied with, the message 
's wired back again to Dover. On Monday, November 29, 
\ccording to the report in the Times, a telegram for Dover 
lespatched from Calais at 10.25 a.m., was not received at Dover 
mtil 1.50 p.m. 11 This is an example of “how not to do it” 
vith a vengeance. It is to he hoped that the Post Office autho- 
rities will not show themselves “ deaf as a Post ” to the demands 
or improvements in this department. 

THE DEFEAT OF DIGGLE. 

{A New Reason for an Old Rhyme.) 

Hey, Diggle, Diggle, 

Progressives will giggle, 

While Moderates moodily moon ; 

The Democrats laughed 
To see such sport, 

And the Ratepayers paid for the tune. 

An Interpretation — The following advertisement recently 
•ppeared in the Daily ^ degraph: — 

“LAD, respectable, Wanted, used to vice and file.” 

So here is to he found “some work,” as Dr. Watts long ago 
remarked, “for idle hands to do.” We know what “rank and 
file ” means ; and here “ vice ” takes the place of “ rank.” Per- 
haps “file ” may he the slang equivalent tor the French filer / if 
so, the meaning evidently is that the lad accustomed to- vice, 
i.e., the vicious lad, must also be able, after committing the 
vicious act, ycelpt or picking a pocket, to filer vite , that is, to 
“cut and run.” 


vox. oxitl 
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“The works of reference, required by Mi. Gladstone, have been forwarded to him in the South of France .” — Daily Paper.'] 
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THE COMEDY OF GULIELMUS C/ESAR 
P0TSDAM1CUS. 

1,000th Performance. 

G. C. P. addresses Eis Parliament. 

Beichstag ! Preparatory to a shock 
I now declare the session opened! Hoch! 
Here in my red right hand I hold a scheme 
For fortifying my superb regime : — 

To execute a Navy, large and fine, 

Worthy your Lord and his tremendous line, 
In pure formality I ask the nation 
To vote a thousand million marks. 

[, Sensation . 

Our noble army, you will understand, 

Is limited to exercise on land ; 

And we have lately planted overseas 
A pretty set of budding colonies ; 

Upon official maps I rather hope 
You may remark them with a microscope. 
To hold the highways thither nice and free 
For fruits of German ingenuity, 

To make our name, the Fatherland’s and 
Mine, 

A holy terror on the heaving brine 
Where now we roll in antiquated arks — 
For this I want the paltry billion marks. 

Two cruisers, you remember, went to 
Crete : 

I will not say the things were obsolete, 
But still it cost the service quite a strain 
To mobilise so many on the main. 

And now we wish for even more than these 
To vindicate the law in Eastern seas. 
Matters have reached a critical condition 
Due to an outrage on my German mission ; 
Such acts do not affect the Church alone, 
But, what is more, they touch your 
Kaiser’s throne ! 

His slighted honour naturally burns 
For vengeance in the form of quick returns, 
Cash down — a couple of hundred thousand 
taels, 

With local rights for laying German rails, 
Extinction of the conscious Mandarin, 

An open port for hibernating in, 

Two halters for the guilty when detected, 
And one memorial Dom to be erected. 

Supposing now that we were forced to 
wreak 

This kind of vengeance every other week ; 
Or say — to keep within the bounds of 
reason — 

They slew a brace of Teutons every season ; 
By roughly calculating China’s size 
The meanest intellect must recognise 
That such a state of things would soon 
entail 

Activity upon a noble scale. 

And since, again, the overlandish route 
Is fraught with peril both from man and 
brute, 

Our safest course, for this and other trips, 
Is to construct a lot of costly ships. 

0 Beichstag ! standing on this sacred floor 
Two years ago I positively swore 
To keep, if needful, with my blood and 
blade, 

The realm my fathers gave me ready-made. 
If now, with my immense domain inflated 
In ways your William scarcely contem- 
plated, 

I yield the deadlier duties to another, 

It is to Henry here, my only brother! 

His life, his precious life, I freely stake, 
The hardest sacrifice a man can make ! 

My part is done; your work, that waits 
you still, 

Is relatively light. You pay the bill. 


“ The Polite Lett er-Wi iter.” j 

A new manual of the Epistolary Art, j 
showing how to conduct a political corre- i 
spondence with courtesy, dignity, and good 
taste. By W. V. H-rc-rt and J-s-ph 
Ch-mb-rl-n. 


THE HUMMING PEST. 

“ Of nuisances that stir my bile, 

Of creatures I detest, 

There ’s one beyond all others vile ” — 
And that’s the humming pest. 

Mom, noon and night, indoors and out, 
With scraps of tune he greets you, 
You ’re always meeting him about, 

He ’s humming when he meets you. 
Self-satisfied he rolls his eyes, 

And clears his beefy throat, 

You learn — you would not otherwise — 
That he ’s a man “ of note.” 

No use, on seeing him, to fly, 

He constantly defeats you, 

He will not let you pass him by — 

He ’s humming when he meets you. 


However fine may be the voice 
Which Heaven on him bestows, 

His repertoire however choice, 

I hate his humming “ pose.” 

Whene’er he sees you come along, 

He thoughtfully repeats you 
Some sacred air or comic song — 

He ’s humming when he meets you. 
He’ll hum “that thing of Mendels- 
sohn’s,” 

Some Wagner leit motif, 

Or bits of Grieg or Sidney Jones, 

With gusto past belief. 

No jot for your distress he cares, 
Remorselessly he treats you 
To some of his confounded “airs” — 

He hums whene’er he meets you. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Artful. — We think your scheme for ob- 
taining an appointment ingenious, though 
a trifle risky. The appointment you pro- 
bably would get is one for seven years — 
in the stone-quarrying line, on the Dorset 
coast. 





(JOB BOOKING-OFFICE. 

J orrocks , AL.F.H., who was the Pickwick of the hunting field, 
and the defighttully-original Soapy Sponge, both immitabi} 
illustrated by John Leech, are a couple of sportmg stories diffi- 
cult to rival and hard to beat. Mr. Fox Russell, however — the 
author’s name has a decidedly sporting smack about it — comes for- 
ward with The Eaughtyskire Runt (Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.), a 
lively sporting story whose hero is nearer akin to J orrocks than any 
character the Baron remembers to- have seen in sportmg fiction. 
And Mr. Russell has had the good luck to be associated with Mr. 
R. J. Richardson, whose method of illustration is entirely his 
own, whose accurately-drawn horses and riders in action are 
1 ‘ full of go,” but whose figures and situations are somewhat lack- 
ing in the quality of humour. That the “ toned ” page illustrations 
lose in effect as much as those in the J orrocks and Soapy Sponge 
series gain by their colour, will, the Baron thinks, be the opinion of 
all who have the facilities at hand tor making the comparison. Artis- 
tically, the majority of the drawings, even where they are somewhat | 
hard, are admirable ; while not a few of the single figures, as, for 
instance, that of Will the huntsman, are, from every point of view, 
except the humorous, perfect. The sporting adventures of Mr. 
Travers Algernon Binkie, from his first day’s run with the Duke’s 
hounds, when he is mounted on Marmion, to his steeplechase 
on The Roman , when Marmion , with Ronald Dennison up, wins, 
are genuinely amusing ; while the scene in the Law Courts is a 
capital climax to the story. In his next sporting novel, the Baron 
trusts that Mr. Fox Russell will carefully avoid the very old- 
fashioned descriptive nomenclature which he has adopted for his 
characters, as, fox example, “ Eaughtyshire,” “ Fitzsquander” 
“Farmer W mtercabbage” “ Karl Krackwhipz “Rev. Geoff ry 
J awbr other ” “Lord Gravity ” “Miss Lvmpkin” which are of 
the kind that, in bygone days, were to be found in some comedies, 


most farces, and in bills of the play at Christmas-time, when, in 
order to swell the cast, the manager was wont to bestow humor- 
ous ntames on a variety of ‘‘ supers ” and small people, who- were 
paid to be seen, but on no account to be heard, except 
collectively. 

The World gives a fully-illustrated Christmas Number, con- 
taining two large pictures by Mr. Bryan, crammed full ot a let 
of persons representing, as usual, “celebrities,” who, on this 
occasion, have not the air of appearing in the least “ at home.” 
The double illustration is accompanied by a list of these eminent 
individuals ; but it would have been more in keeping with 
Christmas -time to have issued it as a sort of “ puzzle-picture/' 
and to have offered a prize to anyone who* should guess correctly 
the names of all the more-or-less celebrated individuals whose 
likenesses the artist had intended to represent. 

As to the cards which Father Christmas leaves on us when 
he calls, there is quite an old-fashioned cheeriness of coloui 
about Marcus Mar d & Co.’s Christmas cards, and if ‘‘it is 
humour you want,” as Mr. Brandon Thomas used to say in The 
Ptnitoinime Rehearsal , it is provided in the liveliest varia- 
tions. The calendars and almanacs tell the coming year in the 
most artistic surroundings. Messrs. C. W. Faulkner <fe Co* 7 s 
caids take Christmas a little more seriously in their exquisite 
platino types, of which some are worthy of a frame, and then 
calendars, especially “ The Minuet ” series, make the days dance 
in the “ daintiest ” possible fashion. If you ask this Firm, 4 * What s 
your little game at Christmas P ” they will reply, “ Oh, ever soman> 
novelties, including s Association Football,’ intended for draw- 
ing-room amusement 1” As this announcement will startle 
■■ grandmammas and. domesticated elderly aunts, it is as well to 
explain that it is only a drawing-table edition of “ Socker, 
that’s all. 

I 1 1 It is now some ‘ sixty years since ’ Pickwick was published, 
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writes the indefatigable and undefeated Dickensian student, 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his latest book, entitled Pickwickian 
Manners and Customs (Roxburghe Press, Limited), “and it is 
still heartily appreciated.” True : it is “ still heartily appre- 
ciated” by those who enjoyed Pickwick when they were boys 
together; the girls never cared for it; but among those of a 
later time, dating, say, even so far back as the sixties, how 
many are there who care about Pickwick ? while among those 
whose existence dates from 1878, for example, the Baron ques- 
tions whether Mr. Fitzgerald will find one in thirty who may 
have tried to read Pickwick and failed, and not one in fifty who 
have “heartily appreciated” the immortal work. But, be this 
as it may, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s book on Pickwickian Manners 
and Customs will prove attractive and interesting to all who 
love their Pickwick. He has started a theory, no less 
plausible than ingenious, as to the probability that Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson to a certain extent inspired Dickens in the 
creation of Mr. Pickwick and his followers. To the Barons 
thinking, Mr. Fitzgerald’s chapter on “Boz” and “Bozzy” 
proves this beyond the possibility of doubt. The thanks of all 
genuine Pickwickians are due to Mr. Fitzgerald for th-s notable 
addition to the “ Boz ” classics. 

My Baromtess informs me that Wild Kitty , by L. T. Meade 
(W. and R. Chambers), is a capital book for schoolgirls. Kitty 
leaves the “ ould counthry ” to> be educated in a select English 
school. The primness of the genteel Briton proves upsetting to 
the Hibernian temperament, and this young lady, from a castle, 
apparently in the backwoods, gets into many a scrape. The 
“Hoorush!” and the “shillelagh” are, however, actually noi 
among her accomplishments 1 

Elsie’s Magician, by Fred Whishaw, with many effective illus- 
trations by Lewis Baumer (W. and R. Chambers), has no deal- 
ings in “ magic and spells,” but is a genuine golden man, whu 
eventually discovers himself at the correct moment as the long- 
lost grandfather — “'Which his name it was Vvalker!” Goou 
name for a wandering grand-parent. 

Princess Sarah, and Other Tales, by John Strange Winter 
(Ward, Lock & Co.), may possibly prove entertaining to the 
ordinary “ maid of bashful fifteen,” except that, perhaps, nowa- 
days, observes my Baronitess, “ bashful fifteen” is extraordinary, 
for whom something stronger and more exciting may be re- 
quired. The stories are rather commonplace, which is Strange 
tor John Winter. 

“ By the author of Tatterley,” set forth on the cover of a new 
book, is a phrase to conjure with. In A Prince of Mischance 
(Hutchinson), Mr. Tom Gallon has broken fresh ground. The 
household in the Professor’s home by the seaside is full of living 
people, the Professor being a delightfully original person from 
whose company we part all too soon. All the characters in the 
story stand firmly forth, interest culminating in Evelyn, li 
would not be fair even to hint at the lines of her story, ojl 
the finely-conceived tragedy in which it closes. Readers ol 
Tatterley will find no disappointment in making the acquaintance 
of the author’s new essay. The Baron de B.-AV. 


An Acknowledgment and a Mystery. — A Bottle of “Stick- 
phast Paste ” in magnificent morocco-leather case. “ W r e saw it 
for a moment, but we think we see it now ” — only we don’t at this 
minute. One of the youngest and wisest of our office boys, since 
lost to sight, but to memory dear, was, it is reported, heard to 
declare, concerning the aforesaid paste, that “ it was uncommoi. 
good if you were very hungry,” and if, like the Marchioness , “ you 
made believe very much.” Neither that youngest and wisesi 
official, nor the stickphast paste, has ever been seen again. Bui 
we must not conclude from this that the lad is a thorough-past*, 
young rascal. 


Decidedly Exaggerated. — Lord Balfour o’ Burleigh, in hL 
speech at Glasgow, “ offered Sir William Harcourt his hujmble 
congratulations on his having at last found a platform upon 
which he could stand,” &c., <fcc. No! no! Sir William is not 
so mightily heavy as to find any difficulty in getting the support 
of an ordinary platform of fairly liberal dimensions. Sir W t illiam 
is big, but he is not burly. 

Good Omen for the London School Board. — That this bodj 
should now be illumined by a Reay of light — and leading. 


Wanted ! — Strong man as President of the Reichsrath. Ex- 
prize-fighter or chucker-out preferred. Good social position 
and salary. Permanency to suitable man. Must be used to 
black eyes. Doctors and raw beef supplied. Apply, stating 
qualifications, number of men knocked out, &c., &c., to Chief 
Clerk, Reichsrath, Vienna. 



UP FOR THE CATTLE SHOW. 

New Style of Farmer. 

4 ‘Now, let me see. Must 

HAVE A LOOK AT THE PICTURE 

Shows in Bond Street, call on 
Tailor, get the latest Necktie 
in Burlington Arcade, look in 
at the Empire. Catile Show 9 
Never go near such a place ! 


Old Style of Farmer. 

“Aye, I be going to the 
Show, then on to the Wax- 
works, AND WI2?D UP AT THE 

Adelphi.” 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 

It would be a pity not to rescue from oblivion such a delightful 
advertisement as the following, which appears in the Church 
Times : — 

u WANTED, two Ladies as Cook and Housemaid, to share entire work cl 
North Country Seaside Yicaiage. Two •hildren and resident governess. It 
salary required by both, state amount. Organ desirable in one.” 

Surely no lady would require a salary for the privilege of 
“sharing” the household duties in this charming retreat. An 
occasional peep at the Bass Rock or Flamborough Head would 
be ample remuneration combined with the delights of playing 
the organ gratis, and possibly managing a choir, and feeling 
that, after all, one was of some use in the world. Perhaps an 
aggrieved baronet, or even a needy viscount, might be induced 
to officiate as gardener-coachman for a similarly nominal salary 
ini this philanthropic establishment. The wonder is, that per- 
sons in menial situations continue any longer to accept “ wages ” 
as well as hospitality in return for their services. Any right- 
minded lady or nobleman could only construe such a pecuniary 
offer as an insult to their birth and breeding. And in the 
beautiful new century that is now approaching, we expect that 
individuals of whatever rank, even “ generals,” with any spark 
of gratitude and good feeling, will pay their mistresses a hand- 
some premium, in addition to an annual fee, for the comfort, 
experience, distinction, and company of two- children and a 
resident governess obtainable in quiet north-country seaside 
homes. What offers, ladies ? 

At Uruguay. — “An ex-policeman” attempted to stab the 
President. Providentially his design was frustrated. “An ex- 
policeman!” Ah! Thackeray’s “Policeman X.” would never 
have behaved in so dastardly a manner. 
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AMBIGUOUS. 

First Actress. “Oh, my Dear, I’m feeling so chippy! I think I shall send down a Doctor’s Certificate io-night, to 
say I can’t Act.’ Second Ditto. “Surely a Certificate isn’t necessary, Dear?” 


TO THE CREW OF THE MARGATE SURF -BOAT, 
“ FRIEND TO ALL NATIONS.’* 

All night the pitiless blast had swept 
Out of the North-East blind as hell ; 

Ere dawn, the sudden signal leapt, 

Death’s meteor-signal leapt and fell. 

Then, as the cry for rescue rang, 

With quick farewell to child and wife 

Into the roaring surf they sprang 
To yield their lives for the stranger life. 

Friend to all Nations! Friend at need, 

W here danger sets the task to do ! 

Not ill they chose a name to speed 
The gallant craft of a gallant crew. 

Stout hearts of Kent, that heard the call 
Of man to man in the face of death ! 

Is this, is this the end of all — 

These bodies dank with the salt s^a’s breath F 

Nay, but their names shall stand in gold 
When the opened books of God are read, 

With deeds remembered and deeds untold 
That wait till the sea gives up its dead ! 


Appropriate Eton Boat-Song (as duet ) for the Christmas 
Cracker Season. — Pull, Pull Together! with our compliments 
to the famed cracker-purveyors, Messrs. Sparagnapane & Co. 


RETAINED FOR THE DEFENCE. 

[“ Ladies are being enrolled as hon. membeis of a Volunteer Corps in 
Devonshire .” — Daily Paper.] 

u And so it was at Exeter that the first of us were enrolled as 
honorary members,” said the Major, looking into the glass and 
arranging a refractory curl. 

“Yes,” returned the senior Captain, “and since then we 
have grown apace. Battalions all over the country, and a fair 
force of artillery.” 

“ Yes,” assented a Subaltern. “ Actually that branch of the 
service became very popular on the introduction of noiseless 
powder.” 

“Talking of noise,” said the Colonel, “don’t you think we 
could substitute a cottage for the grand piano' in the orchestra ? ” 

“ Afraid not,” replied the' chief of the Band Committee, “ for 
we want something strong in strings to gO' with the harps.” 

“Dear me ! ” exclaimed the chief, looking at the clock. “It’s 
tune for parade. We must have missed the bugle call.” 

“Yes, Ma’am, all our buglers are rather feeble in sounding. 
They cannot compare with our brothers of the line.” 

“Then, ladies, rail in.” 

“ Which is better than falling out,” whispered the regimental 
wag. And a few moments later the members of the Amazon Rifle 
Volunteers appeared on parade. 

“Hem!” commented the male military critic. “Smart! but 
what would they do in time of war?” Then, on consideration, 
he added, “It should be sine qua non that only single recruits 
should be eligible, and they must have come safely out of at 
I least two engagements.” s 
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NEW IMPERIAL “OCCUPATION.” t 


The l German Emperors Seventh Demand in his Note to tee 
Chinese Government is “ The Occupation of Kiao-Chau by 
Germany as a Coaling Station.” Mr. Punch wishes William, 
Kaiser and Coal-merchant, every success in his “Coaling 
Business” — if strictly “ limited ” 


IN RE— P1NKI ETON'S INSURANCE. 

Part I. — How Mr. Briefless, Junior accepted a Reference. 

“ I am going to ask you to do me a slight favour,” said Pin- 
kerton, “ but if you grant it, it will confer a chronic blessing on 
my whole life.” 

I need scarcely say I was only too pleased to be of the slightest 
service to Pinkerton. He occupies chambers beneath those 
bearing my name (and others), and when I visit Pump Handle 
Court I usually run across him. He is considerably my junior, 
both in years and professional standing. This being so, i 
thought it possible he might wish to consult me. 

“If you desire my counsel on the conduct of a consent 
brief ” I began. 

“Oh, no, it's nothing of that sort,” interrupted my learned 
friend. “ The fact is, as I am going to be married I want to 
insure my life.” 

“ A very proper thing to do,” I said, heartily. “When under- 
taking the responsibilities of the married state, which are, in 
reality, bound by an expressed contract, it is desirable ” 

“Yes, yes,” again interrupted Pinkerton, “I know all that, 
but the fact is, in your unprofessional capacity I want you to do 
me a favour.” 

I was a little annoyed at my learn,ed friend’s tone. Although 
I do 1 not appear in the Courts quite so frequently as I did in the 
days of my hot youth — yet as recently as shortly before the long 
vacation I was briefed to support an application for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver in chambers — I am regarded, and I think 
rightly regarded, as a legal authority of weight in the bosom ol 
my family. My maiden aunt, Caroline Adelaide, invariably 
consults me before adding (she has added several) a codicil to 
her will, and as for -Uncle Jack — a most vigorous old gentleman 
of ninety-four — he keeps me quite busily employed in reading 
his letters to the Urban Council. My maiden Aunt, Caroline 
Adelaide, was — so she said — infinitely obliged to me for my 


opinion on the probable validity of a legacy left to a parrot, and 
, Uncle Jack was equally thankful when I prevented him from 
sending, as a privileged communication, his opinion in writing 
to the clerk of the U. C. anent the District Surveyor that that 
individual was a “ blithering idiot,” and what was worse — from 
a legal point of view — “tip receiver.” Uncle Jack agreed with 
me, on recovering from his attack of gout, that his “ privileged 
communication” would probably have landed him in Holloway. 
So I repeat, I was displeased with Pinkerton’s tone — it savoured 
of disrespect . 

“ I am nothing if not professional,” I said, with a grave 
smile. “Of course, I shall be only too pleased to serve you.” 

“Well, it’s only to become my surety. The medical Johnny 
who examined me said I was right enough, but he must have a 
form filled in by a friend of some years’ standing before he could 
recommend his board to accept me.” 

“ I see,” I returned. “ I shall be very bappy, but I am bound 
to say that I shall have to answer the questions put me with the 
nicest regard as to their truthfulness.” 

“I expect nothing les3,” said Pinkerton, in rather a nasty 
tone. “Of course, my dear fellow, I don’t want you to tell a 
pack of lies, but still, if you have any hesitation about it I can 
easily get George de Putre Potte to ” 

“Not at all,” I replied, promptly. I don’t like De Putre 
Potte. He suggests to my mind a donkey suffering from ex- 
aggerated self-complacency. And the matter was settled. 

“ You might give me a hint or two,” I continued. “ How did 
you get on with the examining doctor P ” 

“Vvhat, the medical Johnny? Oh, first rate. He weighed 
me, and said I was satisfactory to an ounce.” 

I was a little surprised at this, as Pinkerton is distinctly 
thin. I myself am only fifteen stone to five feet nine, and I am 
certainly portly as compared with my learned friend. 

“ Then he punched me in the chest and listened with a thing 
like one of those theatrical teiephone-tubes to hear the echoes.” 

“ And was the condition of your lungs to his satisfaction P ” 

“ Eminently — he said I was as sound as a hell. Then he made 
me hop about the room on one leg like a demented duck.” 

“I seel. No doubt to test the muscles of your foot.” I have 
some knowledge of anatomy. 

“Probably. Then he listened for the music again, and de- 
clared my heart to be perfection. I was very pleased, as, to 
tell the truth, I had rather worried myself by reading The \ 
Dictionary of the Incurable , by Doctor Zero.” ; 

“Unquestionably a text-book of commanding importance.” 

“ So 1 thought until I found that I had the symptoms of fifteen 1 
fatal diseases, of which two thirds should terminate abruptly : 
within a week.” j 

“I need scarcely say that your apprehension was not 
realised ? ” I am apt sometimes to become unconsciously a cross- 
examiner. 

“ You are perfectly right in that assumption. I am still alive, 
and if I may believe the medical Johnny, have no need to make 
my will for the next twenty years. In fact, as the doctor bade 
me adieu, he predicted that I would he on the books of the com- 
pany until I was eighty.” 

“Distinctly satisfactory.” 

“ So I thought. So, my dear fellow, when, the form arrives, 
fill it in according to the dictates of your conscience.” 

“That I assuredly will,” I returned, heartily, as I wrung 
Pinkerton’s hand warmly. “I am confident that all will be 
well.” 

“I would be grieved beyond measure if I did not share in that 
belief,” said my learned friend. “ Alice is the dearest girl alive.” 

And then Pinkerton gave me a detailed account of how, 
when, and where he had met his fiancie , and other details — 
from his point of view — of an interesting character. At length 
he left me, and I turned my attention to my notes upon a book 
I contemplate Writing some day, to be called, From the Goum of 
the Student to the Chancellor’s Wig , with the sub-title of The 
Experiences of a Practising Barrister , when my admirable and 
excellent clerk Portington entered the room. 

“I think, Sir, this is something more than a circular,” he said. 

I allow my valued assistant a certain latitude in the selection of 
documents to be destroyed or preserved. 

“ Thank you,” I replied, and then I opened an envelope bear- 
ing a type-written name and address. I glanced at the con- 
tents. A form to be filled in about the health of Pinkerton. 

I read the questions more carefully, and my mind became much 
disturbed. They were distinctly of an embarrassing character. 
How I replied to them, and what was the effect of my answers 
must be reserved for another chapter. 

Pump-Handle Court . (Signed) A. Briefless, Junior. 

December 1, 1897. 



SOME “SIDE-SHOWS” WHICH MESSRS. BARNUM AND BAILEY SHOULD NOT OMIT AT OLYMPIA. 

[“ Among the animals at Olympia are some which axe curious freaks of nature. . . . The most singular of these is Jo -Jo, who is a union of a perfect with an imperfect human organism. ,, — Times.] ' 
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TRIALS OF A NOVICE. 

The Boy (to Broion, who has just taken a “ little 'place ” in the Country). “ Plaze, Zur, wot 

RE I TO START ON ? '* 

Brown. “Oh — er — er— let’s see Oh, confound it ! — er — er — Make a Bonfire! * 


SONGS FOR THE NATION. 

<c Anybody may make the laws of a nation, let 
me make its song*.” — Shakspeare , or Somebody. 

Dr Ming Songs. — The drinking song is 
a necessity of human nature, hut a great 
deal may be done to guide it (the song) 
into proper channels. I would catch the 
thoughtless with guile by preserving the 
time-honoured tone, while pointing out a 
more excellent way. Notice the sort of 
crescendo in moral purpose which culmi- 
nates in the third verse of the specimen 
given. When singing this song, proceed 
warily, and omit the third verse if you 
observe symptoms of discontent. It may 
even be advisable to stop short at the first, 
but be assured that the serious element 
miwf prevail in the long run. 

Bacchanalian. 

Come, jolly topers, one and all, 

Together we will stand or fall, 

Fill up the radiant bowl with wine, 

And lemonade that ’s half divine ; 

Our hearts are light, our spirits free, 

So here ’s to you and here ’s to me. 

Chorus. 

Every man-jack of us reeling with jollity, 
Now is the moment for utter frivolity, 

Not to be jolly is most reprehensible, 

Hang any villain who dares to be sensible ! 
Gaze on the liquor surpassingly fair, 

Drink of the claret-cup radiant and rare, 
Hurrah ! 

But lo ! amid our frantic cheers 
A medicated wine appears. 

A tonic is a thing of might, 

Of ecstacy and pure delight. 

The finest drugs, the choicest steel 
To every British heart appeal. 

Chorus. 

Wine that is useful for gout and paralysis, 
Wine that has stood every test of analysis 
Wine that will save you from hopeless 
inanity, 

Ring out its praise to the verge of insanity. 
Fie on the fogies who call you a beast, 
Drink to the dregs half-a-teaspoon at least 1 
Hurrah ! 

Encore verse. 

What, ho ! The tonic, too, retires, 

And “ pales its ineffectual fires ” 

Before the very prince of drinks, 

From which the nerveless milksop shrinks. 
No heel-taps, boys, mock care and toil 
In lovely Norway’s golden oil ! 

Chorus. 

Cod liver oil, boys ! oh, the delight of it ! 
Cod liver oil ! we will all make a night of it ' 
Cod liver oil ! it is making a man of you, 
Phosphates are good for the whole jolly 
clan of you, 

Weak little stomachs may turn from the 
treat, 

We will insist upon having it neat. 

Hurrah 1 


A General Question of Stop-it. 

Determined Foxhunter (to Determined 
Game-preserver). Why should you stop 
earths ? 

Determined Game-preserver. Why should 
you stop shooting? 

[And then they get angry, loth being two of the 
lest fellows in the world. So Mr. Bunch 
suggests a full stop after each of the queries. 


THE PLETHORA OF BOOKS. 

(By an Intermittent Author.) 

[Mr Leslie Stephen, in Literati ne, a ivocates 
that books should be printi d on peridiable mate- 
rials, on account of the \a3tly-increasiug publishers’ 
output,] 

To-day the Caliph Omar’s robe 
On Leslie Stephen has descended ; 
With other writers’ works offended, 

He ’s turned a bitter bibliophobe. 

He ’d have them, ere a hundred years 
Elapse, or sooner, wholly perish ; 

No libraries need longer cherish 
The toil of scribes and sonneteers. 

Nay, pereant qui ante nos 
Dixere nostra is my feeling 
On Shakspeare and his tribe for stealing 
My masterpieces by the gross ! 

How can one write when ev’rything 
Worth writing has been writ already ? 
How can the stream continue steady. 
Yet fresh, of annual “ Odes to Spring ” P 

My sympathy I freely lend 
To prosy rivals and poetic — 


I ’d print in ink that ’s sympathetic 
Each of their works from end to end ! 

Why can’t some law obliterate 
All books that ever have been printed : 
Then, as I previously have hinted, 

My magnum opus I ’d create ! 


MOTOR CAR-ACTERISTICS. 

(By an Old Whig ). ) 

Jerking and jolting, 
Bursting and bolting, 
Smelling and steaming, 
Shrieking and screaming, 
Snorting and shaking, 
Quivering, quaking, 

Skidding and slipping, 
Twisting and tripping, 
Bumping and bounding, 
Puffing and pounding, 
Rolling and rumbling, 
Thumping and tumbling. 
Such I ’v© a notion, 
Motor-car motion. 


Suitable Decorations for Herr 
Andree’s Winter Home. — A freeze. 
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’UMTS ON ’UNTING, BY ’AR^Y. 

Sit ivei.i back at Torn Fences! 


SEASONABLE LITER AT 4 RE. 

The Last Chapter of a Christmas 
Number. (1837 ) 

“ Harry,” said Sir Jasper, with a sob 
strangely foreign to his wonted lack ot ! 
feeling, “ you must forgive me, I don’t j 
deserve it, I know. Through forty-seven 
pages my ingenious schemes have kept you 
ind your Mary apart, and if that missing 
■fill hadn’t turned up, I should have won 
the game. But you won’t be hard on a 
poor old villain, Harry, my boy ? There ’s 
only a page or two more, so you can afford 
to be generous. And, if my words are 
weak, that sound will reach your heart — 
the sound of Christmas bells ! ” 

He flung open the window as he spoke, 
and the chimes from the sweet old village 
church sounded merrily across the snow- 
covered fields. 

“Jasper,” answered Harry, in impres- 
sive tones, “I forgive you. If, indeed, I 
followed my natural inclination, I should 
throw] you out of window. But no true 
hero in a Christmas number was ever yet 


unmoved by the sound of church bells in 
the last chapter. I forgive you, and Mary 
forgives me, and we forgive everybody 
else, and it’s away with melancholy, and 
up with the holly, and let’s he jolly. 
There ’s only a page more to fill, and we Tl 
end the story in the proper way. To-night 
will the dear old Hall re-echo with mirth 
and happiness, and the elders will unbend 
and become young again. Excuse me now. 
We dine at six, and I must drink a gallon 
of milk-punch before then.” 

“ I thank you ! ” cried Sir Jasper. “ Now 
that you’ve foiled all my schemes, I was 
sure you’d forgive me. My regards to 
Miss Mary, and after a few glasses of hot 
brandy-and-water, I’ll step round to the 
Hall.” 

And that night they revelled in the most 
thorough-going style. All of them were 
there, the hero Harry, and the heroine 
Mary, and the . villain Jasper, together 
with the. old-fashioned uncle, the humorous 
mother-in-law, and lots of other characters 
who have been mentioned incidentally in 
the story, and long since forgotten. Every 
one of them turned up for the old-fashioned 


Christmas revel. And there was roast beef, 
and mistletoe, and Sir Roger de Coveriey, 
and snapdragon, and blind-man’s huff, and 
ghost stories, and love-making, and, above 
all, gallons and gallons of punch. Not till 
every drop of the latter was finished did 
the company disperse. Finally they left 
in jjairs, to be married next morning, and 
to live happily ever after, which is the only 
proper way of finishing up an old-fashioned 
Christmas number. 

The Same Chapter. ( 1897 .) 

At the window of the foulest garret in 
the slums of London (for full description, 
vide previous pages), Harry the hero stood 
and twiddled his thumbs. With a languid 
interest he watched a cat in the yard 
lick its paw, and miaow twice. Then he 
turned to his companion and regarded him 
curiously. 

“ Jasper,” he said, with a yawn, “ don’t 
you think we might as well end somewhere 
here ? ” 

“Just as you like,” answered Jasper, 
who was sitting on a dust-heap in the far 
corner. “It really doesn’t matter where 
we stop in a story of this kind, one place 
does as well as another.” 

“There isn’t much to go on. with,” re- 
plied Harry, thoughtfully chewing a piece 
of string. “Now that you’ve murdered 
Mary, and all the others are disposed of, 
it’s about time to finish. I can’t go on 
talking to you for many more pages.” 

“Why not ? ” Jasper replied. “We can 
always fill up the gaps with 'dreary 
silences.’ Surely you don’t hate me?” 

Harry sighed. “Nobody hates in 
modern stories — that is far too strong an 
emotion. But, as you ’ve killed my fiancee, 
besides murdering three other characters, 
and driving five more to suicide, I do 
slightly dislike you. Here ’s the poison 
bottle, and there ’s just enough left for us 
both. You’re sure none of the others are 
^eft out by mistake? How about that 
costermonger mentioned on the second 
oage ? ” 

“Sent to penal servitude,” responded 
Tasper. “ And his wife has gone mad in 
consequence, and killed off three minor 
characters who weren’t accounted for. As 
you say, we may as well stop ; we ’ve pro- 
vided a snlendid story for a modern Christ- 
mas number. Pass the poison bottle when 
you ’ve taken your share. And don’t forget 
to make a vague remark just before you 
die — readers expect it.” 

.Harry nodded, and having consumed a 
pint of pure prussic acid, handed the re- 
mainder to Jasper, who quickly swallowed 
the rest. 

For a few moments there was silence. 
Then Harry sat up. 

“Why didn’t he boil the butter?” he 
murmured. 

Then there was a dreary silence. 


All the Difference. — The Daily News 
published an article, which, under the title 
of “Rowing and Rowing Men,” reviewed 
the fourth volume of the Isthmian Library, 
by Messrs. R. C. Lehmann, Guy Nickalls, 
and others, under the able editorship — or 
editorboat, in this instance — of Mr. B. 
Fletcher Robinson. There is a Crum of 
comfort in it for Etonians ; and E. G. 
Blackmore interests us in Australian 
eights. But the title of the book is mis- 
leading, for “j Rowing and Bowing Men ” 
suggests a comparison between “ the Row- 
ing Men ” or “ Rowdies ” of a past gene- 
ration and the temperate and quiet Rowing 
Men, i.e oarsmen, of to-day. 
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MR. JOHN MORIEY ENTERS THE HOUSE 

AFTER A COURSE OF DEPORTMENT AND THE CULTIVATION OF AN 

Affable manner. 

[“ Gentleim n, a short time ago a friend of mine, who sits on our Benches in 
the House of Commons, complained that those who, like myself, have the de- 
lightful privilege of sitting on the front Bench, ‘ dwelt like stars apart.’ 
(Laughter.) Ever since I read this reproach I have been endeavouring to 
cultivate the graces, the want of which my honourable friend complained — 
the grac es of affability and accessibility, which, as Nature may have stinted me, 
I have endeavoured to cultivate up to what I may almost say is an artificial 
point. (. Laughter .)” — From Mr. J. Morlcy’s speech at Bristol , Bee. 9.] 

“WANTED!” 

Happily it is true that the good men do lives after them. 
The memory of Mr. Punch’s friend, and the friend of man, 
Montague Williams, is kept green by the Blanket and Clothing 
Fund he established whilst he presided over the Worship Street 
Police Court. This is designed to comfort at Christmas-time, 
with clothing, hoots, and blankets, poor families resident in the 
purlieus of the Court. Worship Street Police-Court area includes 
Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, Spitalfields, Hoxton, part of Old 
Ford, and part of Whitechapel. Which is a perhaps prolix, cer- 
tainly conclusive, way of saying that the poorest of the poor of 
London shiver in its shadow. Last Christmas, through the 
beneficent agency of the Fund, five hundred families received 
timely help. This year, Mr. Punch’s circle can easily go five 
hundred better. Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, walk up with 
your ready-jnoney, delivered to the Magistrates at Worship 
Street, Mr. Baden Corser and Mr. A. R. Cluer, or, with gifts 
of clothing, to the Depot, 20, Albion Road, Dalston, addressed 
to Mr. John Massey, missionary at the Court. 

The Hunt Ball. — “Ah, yes, I know him,” observed the in- 
telligent foreigner ; “ ze great national game of feetballs, which 
all ze Emgleesh ladies play on ze links.” 

Wanted, a Programme. Must not contain more than 150 
items, of which not more than ten are to have first place. “ Non 
plus. National Liberal Club. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The royal game of golf, says my Baronitess, has a fascination 
peculiarly its own, but according to' Colonel Bogey’s Sketch Book, 
by Andre (Longmans, Green & Co.), “that way madness lies.” 
Certainly the pictures are somewhat _ nightmareish, and th© 
accompanying sundry after-dinner sayings of the Colonel are 
a trifle confoozling, as Captain Crosstree, “which it was his 
name,” was wont to observe. 

Just Forty Winks (Blackie and Son), by Hamish Hendry, 
daintily illustrated by Gertrude Bradley, which is an eye- 
opener for the little ones, who 1 will enjoy the amazing adventures 
of Davie Trot down the long lane that has so many turns in 
dreamland. 

An Alphabet, by William Nicholson, published by William 
Heinemann, is grimly and gruesomely attractive. It should 
have a large circulation after the Christmas festivities are over, 
when the doomed ones of Dyspepsia will thoroughly enjoy 
these pictures. 

Mrs. de la Pasture’s last hook, Deborah of Tod’s (Smith, 
Elder), is the best novel my Baronite has read since the days 
began to shorten. One is interested from the first by desire to 
see how one of the most audacious plots ini modern fiction can 
be reasonably worked out. There is nothing new in contrasting 
the simplicity and genuineness of rural life with the artificiality 
of London Society. The enterprise is carried to a perilous 
point when we have a septuagenarian General, K.C.B., a member 
of the inner circle of London Society, plopping into marriage 
with a girl who works upon her own farm, talks in Devonshire 
dialect, has been little to school and never outside her own parish. 
That she should not only acquit herself well in the new scenes 
to which her marriage introduces her, but that, by reason of her 
nobility of character, her purity of soul, her sound common sense, 
she should dominate the circle and finally marry a much-run-after 
Peer of the realm, form a group of propositions that seem im- 
possible to establish!. So perfect is Mrs. de la Pasture’s skill, 
so infinite her resources, that all these things seem to follow as a 
matter of course. She is equally at home with humanity in 
country and in town. Deborah is delightful, whilst the less un- 
common Society people with whom she for a while lives are 
drawn with light, firm, unerring touch. We seem to know them 
all, but only in one instance does Mrs. de la Pasture obviously 
draw from life. There is no' mistaking the trade-mark of the 
butterfly about Mr. Corella . 

Even in these days of artistic editions de luxe it is rare to find 
such prodigality bestowed on a reproduction of the work of a 
black-and-white artist as is displayed in the handsome volume, 
printed at The Whitefriars Press for T. Fisher Unwin and 
Bradbury, Agnew, <fe Co., entitled, The Work of Charles Keem, 
with a most interesting introduction and useful running com- 
mentary by Joseph Pennell. The volume also contains a 
bibliography of the books Keene illustrated, and a catalogue of 
his etchings. Of the remarkable examples of work that may be 
generally termed “variations” on his original style, there are 
some that, without the signature, might have been set down to 
Qeorge du Maurier ; and ribere are others that would puzzle 
any expert as to whose artistic handiwork he should, off-hand, 
assign it. In all this collection there is one that stands abso- 
lutely alone ; it is a “ Wash drawing probably made for the 
Illustrated London News.” “It is,” says Mr. Pennell, “very 
like the work of Raffet or Charlet ” ; and, we may add diffi- 
dently, it strongly reminds us of Meissonier and of Gustave 
Dore. But while it “ reminds ” us of these artists in their treat- 
ment of similar subjects, it stands entirely apart, ^ not only from 
any suggestion of imitation of any other artist’s style and 
method, but also from all other specimens of Keene’s work in 
this collection. As Mr. Pennell here notes, “ Each little figure 
is instinct with life, movement, and character.” As to women, it 
is evident that Keene could draw a pretty and a handsome face, 
also an elegant form ; but as to costume, very rarely was he in 
touch with the fashions of the day. He could not approach 
Leech in depicting a “ swell ” ; while, on the other hand, his 
tradesmen, writers, clergy of the old school, his labourers, and 
ancient village gossips male and feminine, are perfect types. In 
the matter of “legs” (seep. 161), his study of “an inebriate” is 
marvellous ; but somehow or another he never succeeded in giving 
us Mr. Milliken’s “’Arry.” It was Charles Keene’s “’Arry.” 
In his pictures the landscapes are lovely. But in the company 
of Mr. Pennell, with the majority of whose criticisms we agree, 
we could linger for hours over a hook which, it is a pleasure to 
know, will soon be in the hands of all sincere admirers of this 
great artist’s work. The Baron de B.-W. 

Seasonable Dish for a Sportsman. — A plate o’ /ox-tail soup. 


vol. cxm. 
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DARBY JONES “ OVER THE STICKS.” 

By “sticks” — which sounds like Jupi- 
ter’s oath, but isn’t anything of the 
sort — I mean' the made-up hedges and 
hurdles of the Winter Racecourses. 1 
would first of all, right-revered Patron of 
Sport enquire why this particular pastime 
should be dubbed the “ Illegitimate Game ” 
by many of those Brilliant Writers of 
Prose, who frequently burst forth into 
Blank Verse, when describing one of those 
memorable meetings associated with the 
Unbarsinistered Flat ? I confess, Sir, that 
on very many occasions the way of Pro- 

g ession at meetings held under National 
unt Rules differs but little from those 
governed by the sway of the Jockey Club. 
Throw in a flat race and three or four 
easily-negotiated hurdle-matches, and there 
isn’t much difference ? after all ! Oh ! those 
hurdles, which my friends the B. W.’s per. 
sist in calling “ obstacles ” ! _ Why, time 
after time I ’ve seen a flat-racing horse rum, 
through them , and disdain to lift himself, 
when he encountered the supposed check 
to his progress. The only time that I ever 
remember a hurdle being a hindrance to 
any competitor, was once at Sandown, 
when an animal, having “rushed” the 
barrier, caught it with his heels and landed 
it on the head of the jockey of a near 
opponent. Believe me, that in Practice, if 
not in Theory, there is but little to choose 
between Flat-racing and Hurdle-hopping, 
and the fact that Newmarket has taken 
up the game is a very solid proof of my 
assertion. 

You will observe that I have not included 
Steeplechasing. But there are Steeple- 


chases and Steeplechases, just as there are 
Oysters and Oysters. One of the latter, 
with a Noah’s Ark habitation, and a beard 
worthy of advertising a Petroleum Hair 
Restorer, is no more to be compared 
with a beauteous Whitstable or Colchester 
Native than is a supposed Steeplechase 
Course, with finnikin fences and a duck- 
puddle water-jump, to the magnificent 
country over which the Grand National is 
determined. The way in which some of 
these steeple-tracks are made without 
steeples is occasionally delightful. Not 
very many years since, I was going over a 
course before a meeting, when the Great 
Mogul of the gathering observed with 
mfinite satisfaction to his little court of 
followers, “You will observe, gentlemen, 
that we have strictly avoided using barbed 
wire! ” And I give you my word that not 
one of the Pomponius Egoes of the party 
detected the exceedingly enjoyable jape. 

And again, every farmer with a few 
acres of unprofitable land thinks that it 
would make a fine terrain for “ lepping.” 
I knew a Gentle Agriculturist with three 
quarters of a mile of bog at his disposal, 
who invited a Well-known Spprtsman to 
inspect the same, paying all his expenses 
from London. “ Well,” cried the Bucolic, 
after their tramp, “ what do you think of 
it?” “I think,” replied the Scientist, 
without the slightest smile, “ that you 
must have been thinking of a regatta, not 
a Steeplechase meeting.” They never 
spoke again. 

I may not expatiate on all these matters 
to-day, but, as the Bard says, “ There is a 
to* morrow.” He might also have added, 
l “ and a settling-day,?’ for I candidly confess 


that an indifferent time at the fair town 
of Leicester (where factory girls and Stil- 
ton cheeses appear to vie with one another 
in multitude) has placed me in the unenvi- 
able position of drawing a small Note of 
Hand on your esteemed self, but you, as of 
old, know well, Beneficent Patron, that 
Current Coin is not more readily acknow- 
ledged, or the signature of Mr. H. G. 
Bowen, than is the handwriting of 

Your ever faithful fiduciary, 

Darby Jones. 

P.S. — The N. of H. will probably arrive 
before this despatch. Therewith append a 
short metrical vision into future events at 
Nottingham. “ Tout” dvous. Comprenez? 
The Storm Light of Summer is sure to do well 
At the town of the lambs and the lace, 

And Lottie the Charming may errors dispel 
If she pulls off the big steeplechase. 

But 1 deem that the first by the winning-post sward 
Is the Cat who is tricky, but carries a Ward . 

[The N. of H. has arrived before D. J.’s dis- 
jointed letter. We have referred the unfortunate 
holder of the hill— apparently a worthy citizen of 
Leicester— to Dabby Jones hims df, but the lat- 
ter’ s address we were unable to furnish. — Ed.] 


Must draw the Line somewhere. 

Excited Backer (at cross-country meeting , 
to Well-known “Bookie”). Look here, 
what ’ll you lay me Oyster-shell f 

W.B . (with dignity). You ’ll excuse me, 
Sir, but I ’m looking on to-day as a gentle- 
man! IE- B. collapses . 

A very Popular International Dish. 
— Green Peace Soup with well-meant 
flavouring. 






LETTEES TO THE CELEBEATED. 

No. 71. — To Me. Andrew Lang. 

]My dear Sir, — To the foot of the heights whence you dis- 
tribute the wreaths of praise and the bolts of blame I venture 
to bring this humble letter. I beg you will not thunder upon 
me if I rouse you for a moment from some dream, of airy ghosts 
to be embodied in yet another volume that shall grapple with 
the elusive manifestations of the world beyond our vision. What 
gadfly has stung you that you should thus devote your pleasant 
learning to the pursuit of these silly stories, these second-sight 
absurdities retailed at third hand, these vaporous shapes that 
speak of fate and death to minds overwrought by a morbid 
brooding, that point to the accomplished inevitable, nor hint 
mow should they ?) in what fashion it may be undone or avoided P 
You, Sir, whose literary style has so greatly captured our ad- 
miration as to have extorted the award of a first prize amongst 
moderns from that not too placable censor, Mr. Quiller Cotjch, 
are fitted to- hunt for a nobler quarry. Leave Juba and her 
brood (the word requires a phantasmal apology, since Julia was 
in life a spinster lady and addicted to journalism), leave her, I 
say, to her creator anid protegt, Mr. W. T. Stead. If she falls, 
souse, into your ink-pot, or sprawls and scrawls across your 
writing-paper, ^ how shall she hold the pen of Stead or indite 
unctuous blessings to mankind when Borderland shall once more 
have lapsed from a happy suspense into' woful publication P No, 
let her still be Stead’s own. For you, if you will, there are 
other pursuits. If you will, I say. But will you ? Of what 
avail is it to cry to you, desine pervicax, if, with your eyes 
??T n V y01 ? J sti11 P ersist in straying amongst these tangled weeds ? 
If I should tell you (far from me be the presumption,) that you 
not only fool away your time, but that you incur the 
censure pronounced by the French king on those who fooled 
without making him laugh— the quotation is, no doubt, familiar 
to you in the original — you might justly answer that a man’s 


time is his own to fool away if he likes, and that, as at present 
advised, you prefer psychic research to poetry and even to 
criticism or leading articles on American writers in the columns 
of the Daily News. Well, every man to his taste, say I. And 
I must admit that your taste has been catholic. You have 
rhymed most musically. Though the sum of your verse is small, 
there is in it a perfect little note of true poetic feeling never 
forced beyond the bounds that style and an academic culture 
point out. Others, greatly daring, may venture on a wild wrong 
word, and find that is absolutely right and tamed to the measure 
of poetry. You have picked and chosen with a precise care, and 
your lines sometimes lose in strength as much as they gain in 
polish. But they have a haunting and delightful melody, and 
often speak straight to the heart. And how versatile you have 
been. Essay, criticism, short story, leading article, folk-lore, lite- 
rary gossip, verse — in all these you have shone and still shine . You 
have paddled along the little rivers that flow into the great stream 
of history, have lingered with Pretenders, false and true, and have 
exhibited to posterity the hateful faces of forgotten spies. Nor 
must it be forgotten that you have written a long poem — it fills 
a whole volume — on Helen of Troy, and have wrought the same 
lady into a novel, written in collaboration with Mr. Rider 
Haggard. You, at least, as you review your career and your 
work have no reason to despond. It is not for you to pose as 
the homme incompris of your generation!. You have, I suppose, 
done what you wanted, and have done it as you wished to do it. 
What more can a man require of his life? If you have not 
gained the brightest chaplets, the reason is that you have not 
striven for them, and have not cared to strive. But, if the 
humour should take you, there is yet time for immortality, 
provided you can bring yourself to abandon for a space your 
curious prying into the speech and manners of deceased per- 
sons. / With your dispute against Professor Max Muller, I 
need not concern myself. These matters are too steep for the 
average man who refuses to puzzle his head with the why and 
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the wherefore of his language, his manners and his religion, being 
content on the whole to accept the fact of their existence as 
being amply sufficient for ordinary purposes. 

Your position, then, is an enviable one, and you occupy it 
because you have fairly earned it. Without being “ bland, 
passionate, and deeply religious,” you are cultivated, academic, 
and sarcastic. Generally, too, you are urbane, humorous, and 
even genial. Now and then, it is true, a gust of perverse temper 
shakes you, you drop the rapier, and, lo, some unfortunate head 
cracks to the blow of your bludgeon. I must add, too, that 
you have your fair share of that very human failing, resent- 
ment, and those who' can recognise your style are sometimes 
amused when here and there the spretce injuria formce crops up 
in your writings. But is there one of us so virtuous and forgiving 
as not to indulge at times in a sly thrust at those who have done 
him wrong ? These are trifles thin as air. And take you for all 
in all we shall not soon look upon your like again. You are a 
literary man, and you take pride in your calling. You have 
added greatly by your writings to the sum of our pleasure; 
you maintain the dignity of journalism no less than the honour 
of literature. Yet you are not of those who call out for titles or 
swagger ostentatiously because Heaven and your inclination 
made you a writing man. I am, Sir, Your faithful servant, 

The V age ant. 


A LITEEAEY NIGHTMAEE. 

[“ The heroine is steadily departing from English fiction.” — Mr. W. L. Aldtn , 
in “ Pearson's Magazine” for December.] 

My study-door was flung open, and, to my astonishment, a 
crowd of ladies entered. All of them were fairly young, though 
they were dressed in every possible variety of costume, and all 
of them seemed to be in a state of considerable excitement. 

“ May I ask,” I inquired, timidly, “ to what I owe the pleasure 
of seeing you here ? ” 

“ Certainly you may,” replied one of them, brandishing a 
magazine as she spoke. “We have called in consequence of a 
disgraceful statement published in this journal. We are all 
popular heroines, who up to the present have found constant 
employment in English fiction. But now it appears that there 
is a conspiracy afoot to get rid of us, and in consequence, we are 
calling upon various novelists to ascertain their intentions to- 
wards us. Do you propose to exclude us from your novels in 
future?” 

Before I could reply, a beautiful girl in a white ball-dress 
pushed her way to tne front, and addressed me in tearful 
accents : — 

“It is too bad!” she sobbed. “I am the most popular 
heroine of all, and have delighted countless readers. I am just 
nineteen, you know, and the most charming girl in the whole 
world — the hero always tells me so. We sit out several dances 
together in the conservatory, and while he explains how he has 
adored me through a couple of hundred pages, I turn away 
nervously and pull a rose to pieces. I must have destroyed 
thousands of roses in my time. Then, when he misinterprets my 
silence and says, in a voice trembling with emotion, that he 
knows he doesn’t deserve my love, I gasp out his Christian name, 
and he folds me in his manly arms. And then we get married 
in the last chapter and live happily ever after. Headers never 
get tired of me, and yet I’m to be turned out with no work 
to do!” 

She seized a rose from her dress and began to pull it to pieces 
as she spoke. A tall, dark girl took her place. 

“And how about me?” she demanded. “Aren’t you going 
to use me any more ? I am the mysterious, passionate heroine 
who always fascinates the best kind of hero. I am all soul. 
After dinner I sing weird songs m a way that astonishes every 
one, and then the hero and I walk out into the moonlight and 
listen to the nightingale together. Frequently I talk about the 
problems of existence, an!d the weary irony of life. I can fill a 
dozen pages at a time in that way. But beneath my languid 
indolence there lurks a passion that is simply volcanic. When 
the villain insults me, I wither him in one vitriolic sentence. 
Sometimes I marry the hero, but more often I die ; my death- 
scene is simply concentrated essence of the very best pathos. 
And even if I am a little bit old-fashioned, readers like me. as 
much as ever. You had better remember my volcanic passion 
if you propose to cashier me, you miserable scribbler ! ” 

“Gadzooksl” cried a third lady, in mediaeval costume, “an it 
were possible to put forth those' jades, it were none so easy, 
mark you, to get rid of me. I am the heroine of the historical 
romance. A pure, sweet country lass, ’i faith, who charms the 
heart of that courtly gallant, the hero. None can say ‘gram- 
mercy ’ with a grace more rare, and ofttimes my speech hath a 



THE HOPE THAT FAILED. 

Sir Percy Goldman , M.P. {affably seeking subjects of conversation with 
his Constituents). “I think my wife mentioned that yotj are a 
great Collector, Mr. Baker ; I do a little in that way 

MYSELF— IS IT COINS ? ” 

Mr. Baker. “I prefer it in that form, Sir Percy, though I 
take Cheques in some cases — I collect for Small, Profeit, & 
Co., Tgh Street.” 


smack of four centuries on a single page. Beshrew me if the 
reader heedeth that ! Dost think, varlet, that I am to be driven 
forth from the pages of popular fiction? By my halidom — and 
little wot I what that may be — thou wilt attempt to banish me 
at thy peril ! ” 

“ The fact of the matter is,” cried another lady, who wore a 
hard felt hat, a bicycling skirt and gaiters, and who had helped 
herself unasked to one of my cigarettes, “ that we aren’t so soft 
as you fancy — not by a long chalk. I am a fashionable sportin’ 
heroine ? and if you fancy that you can write your stories on your 
own, without my help, you’ll get jolly well left, old cock; you 
may put your bottom dollar on that. Why, what’s to become 
of your huntin’ and racin’ yams if you leave me out ? ” 

At last there was a moment’s pause, and, having barricaded 
myself behind the sofa, I attempted to speak. 

“ Ladies ! ” I exclaimed, “ I respect you sincerely — I do, indeed. 
A1 of you are old friends of mine, and I ’ve found posts for most 
of you in one or other of my novels. But what is a poor writer 
to do? The novel with a heroine is becoming unfashionable, 
‘the heroine is steadily departing from English fiction,’ as Mr. 
Alden says, and — in point of fact, I can’t offer you any employ- 
ment in future.” 

“What?” they shrieked in chorus. “You refuse? You will 
turn us away from ” 

“Hush,” cried an authoritative voice from the background, 
“the matter now rests with me. I, Sir, am a heroine in the 
employ of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett— I am, in fact, a Lady of 
Quality. Perhaps you will remember that when a man annoys 
me, I murder him and hide his corpse under the sofa. You 
have a sofa, I think ? ” 

At these terrible words I gave one despairing yell— and awoke. 
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“‘Oh, please, ’M, th’ noo Paar&on’s called to see you.” 

“Very well. Mar?. I hope* you’ve shown him in, and asked him to sit down?” 
‘’Oh, yes, /M, ah’ye loosed ’ m into the Dra wim-ROOM ! ” 


STILL ABROAD. 

Vienna . — Arrive about eight. After supper at the hotel, what 
is to be done ? Too late for any theatre. Just take a stroll in 
the streets. In the Ring-Strasse, of course, here at the very 
door. On such a fine evening the Paris Boulevards would be 
crowded.. Even Piccadilly, or Princes Street, Edinburgh^ would 
not be deserted. Have always understood that Vienna is quite 
unlike London or Edinburgh; that it is as gay as Paris. How 
pleasant 1 I will walk out and see all the fun, here in this part 
of the Ring-Strasse, the part nearest to the Opera, the Boulevard 
des Capucines of Vienna. Should perhaps assume a jaunty air, 
suited to the place. Must not look like a weary Am erican, or 
a bored English tourist. Might put my hat a little on one side, 
if I were sure that that would be correct in Vienna. Can 
arrange this when I see how the other men in the crowd wear 
their hats. So, merely lighting a cigarette, and giving an extra 
twist to my moustache, I stroll into the street. 

I am absolutely alone! From end to end there isn’t a soul 
besides me! Come to that, I don’t know which is the end, for 
the street is so monstrously wide that the width and the length, 
in this segment of the circle, are about the same. But neither 
across, nor along the street can I see any one. The Boulevard 
des Capucines of Vienna, at half-past nine on a fine October 
evening, is quieter than Portland Place at midnight on Sunday. 
My moustache untwists itself, and my hat slips towards the 
back of my head. Could walk here in flannels without being 
noticed. Keep along by the houses, and reach the immense space 
by the Opera. It is as deserted as Salisbury Plain. Only 
Salisbury Plain is not covered with huge cobble-stones, and pools 
of water between them. Shall not attempt to cross. Smoke a 
cigarette at the corner Remember a tranquil, moonlit scene, 
something like this, at Bologna. Also at Venice, only there the 


moon shone on water alone, without cobble-stones. Bologna, 
Venice, Vienna; nice quiet places for nervous invalid. 

Suddenly-, terrific noise, clatter of hoofs and wheels. As yet 
I see nothing. Must be fire-engine. Suddenly, round a corner, 
at a fearful pace, comes two-horse cab. It rattles over these 
cobble-stones, and stops at Opera House. Others come, with 
equal noise, and I see dark figures slip out from the great build- 
ing, some of them riding away in the clattering cabs, most of 
them jumping over the pools of water and vanishing in side 
streets. Then I understand that the Opera is over, and that 
even the belated patrons of the drama have gone home to bed. 
Ten. I must do the same. Robinson the Rover. 

“ JSQUAM MEMENTO REBUS IN ARDUIS 
SERVARE MENTEM.” 

My Horace, most excellent fellow, 

No doubt it was easy for you, 

With your farm and Falernian mellow, 

To preach a philosophy true. 

But to others, whose ancestors often 
Have left but a name to uphold, 

The practice lacks something to soften 
A theory so manfully bold. 

At Eton, long since, and most dearly, 

I ’ve paid for your verses, as such. 

Mens cEgua in arduis ! — clearly 
It ’s asking a little too much. 


Something worth knowing. — In case of serious fires in Lon- 
don, it appears from the recent inquiry, the water supply will 
always be sufficient as long as the Fire Brigade has Command o 
Wells. 



Britannia. “ GLAD TO SEE YOU’VE G-OT THAT NASTY TRUCK OUT OE THE WAY, YOUNG 

CHRISTMAS EXPRESS!” 
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FEMALE AMENITIES. 

Mrs . Aylesbwry. “Do tell me what Bit you used to use, —as 1 can’t hold this Horse I bought at your Sale? * 

Mrs. Quorn. “ I really don’t remember,— as, when I used to ride it, it was such a Slug, I was compelled to use a 
Cutting Whip to make it go.” 


THE IDEAL HUSBAND. 

My dear Ethel, — You ask me what 
“sort of a husband” I recommend. My 
dear, ask me the name of a dressmaker, 
of a doctor, or of a (ugh I) dentist, and I 
can tell you precisely. I can name the 
man. But what sort of a husband ! 1 Well, 
after sifting the matter carefully, and after 
looking before you leap, and after an ex- 
perience of some few years of married life, 
I say, decidedly, choose a man 



You will find him very useful if managed you may attend assiduously to your do- 
judiciously ; he will prove an immense mestic duties, which include visiting, five 
saving to you, as if you went alone you o’clock teas, and so forth, then ascertain 
would have to tip porters, and squabble that your husband is of a maternal dispo- 
with cabmen. Then from a certain point sition, and one 

of view I should advise some of those 

“ about to marry ” to select a man . . - - 



) go Shopping. 


Who has no Club. 


But this is an exceptional case. Finally, if 
von wish to be strictly economical, and to 
live in the suburbs, or in the country, and 
if your husband has no occupation or pro- 
fession, then I should say, in order that 




Who does this. 

If I think of anything else I will let you 
know. But, above all, please yourself, and 
by so doing you will delight 

Yours affectionately, Dora. 

Just the Jewel for an Auto-mobilist. 
— A motor-car-buncle. 
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“FANNY- 

™ LEARNED LADY or 
DUBLIN!! 


•GEORGE NATHANIEL" 

11 THE“M0ST SUPERIOR PURZON™ EARTH!! 


RECENTLY VI$ITED™REGIONS«™ PREMIR PLATEAU 



v. v ^ -'Y ! 

TWO MORE “SIDE SHOWS” THAT SIMPLY MUST [NOT BE OMITTED 

AT OLYMPIA. 

Mint to Visitors.— A deep Obeisance should be made on approaching George 
Nathaniel by all Visitors below the Rank of Emperor, otherwise w retires 

HURT, THREATENING GENERAL CHAOS IN EUROPE. 


THE RECRUIT’S VADE MECUM. 

Question. You have joined the army with 
a view to distinguishing yourself in the 
annals of your country ? 

Answer. Not exactly ; although no doubt 
I liked the idea of wearing a red coat, and 
belonging to a service once commanded by 
Marlborough and Wellington. 

Q. I see by your reply that you have 
some education? 

A. Yes, thanks to the School Board. 

Q. Then could you not employ your time 
to better purpose than drill in the barrack 
square and beer in the canteen ? 

A. Possibly; although nowadays learn- 
ing is rather a drug in the market. So I 
joined, for, at the moment, I had nothing 
better to do. 

Q. And I suppose that your comrades 
were rolling stones like yourself ? 

A. You may take it that most of us 
belonged to the ne’er-do-well class. 

Q • And what do you expect from your 
connection with the army ? 

A. A few years of comparative comfort, 
and then compulsory retirement. 

Q. But will not your service with the 
colours assist to get civil employment on 
your retirement? 

A. No ; because, during my stay in the 
army, I shall lose the chance of acquiring 


technical knowledge of the craft I might 
like to adopt. 

Q . You mean that non-army men would 
have an advantage over you in this 
respect ? 

A. Certainly; and this would also be 
true anent the obligation of the reservist. 

Q. What is that obligation? 

A. At a call from headquarters to desert 
all civil employment to join his old regi- 
ment. 

Q • Does this interfere with the obtain- 
ment of civil employment ? 

p A. Undoubtedly ; and consequently ser- 
vice in the army is a doubtful blessing. 

Q. Why is it a doubtful blessing ? 

A. Because a youngster is taken for a 
few years into a service that can only teach 
him the discipline of endurance, and then 
sent adrift to compete with men who have 
been learning their trades from their child- 
hood. 

Q. Then why do you enlist ? 

A. Because there is nothing better to 
do in the present, and as for the future, it 
must look after itself. 


Barbarous. — The barbed wire fences in 
a hunting country. 


A Lordly Ecclesiastic. — Bishop Earle. 


A PREVIOUS QUESTION. 

[“.We are sorry to see that something like a'con- 
tention is arising aB to what shall be the 1 foremost 
and. immediate object’ of the Liberal Party. . . . 
Whether the Lords can be attacked with any pro- 
spect of success out of the ewigkeitj so to speak, is a 
very serious question. . . . The first business, how- 
ever, if we may venture to remind the party of so 
very practical a consideration, is to obtain a 
majority .” — Westminster Gazette .] 

The Liberal hens sat on their eggs, 

It was a solemn sight ; 

Their brows were knit, their eyes were lit 
With a strange prophetic light ; 

Their beaks came out beyond the bars 
Sniffing the ewigkeit. 

Some of them sat so deep in thought 
They never said a word ; 

The Monmouth brand on the other hand 
Occasionally purred ; 

And a pleasant flow of badinage 
Fell from the Birrell-bird. 

The Durdans fowl was well aware 
She was warming lumps of stone ; 

And the Montrose Pet had got a set 
Of Gaelic ducks on loan ; 

But the Bantam-hen from Battersea 
Sat hard upon her own. 

To wile away their leisure time, 

And it went exceeding slow, 

Their fancies ran on a likely plan 
For making chickens grow ; 

On a programme pointing out the way 
That a chicken ought to go. 

‘Home Rule,” said one, “is what they 
want, 

As I observed before.” 

By this she stuck with a steady cluck, 

And even slightly swore ; 

But the others lifted up their bills 
And called the bird a bore. 

Another said : “ At certain sins 
No parent ought to blink ; 

Let us not pause in passing laws 
To localise the Drink.” 

But the others looked a little shy, 

And one was seen to wink. 

At this the Bantam opened out 
With a proletariat snort : 

1 1 ’d train ’em to bust the upper-crust, 

The bloated birds of sport ! ” 

But the more respectable muttered 
“ Pooh 1 ” 

Which cut the Bantam short. 

Then one in Henhood’s name produced 
A notion to serve their need ; 

The same would enhance their chickens’ 
chance 

And check their neighbours’ greed:-— 

1 One bird, one crop : one crop, one grain ! ” 
And they all said : “ Good, indeed ! ” 

Out spoke at length a thoughtful fowl 
That knew the ropes and rings : 

Before we teach our chickens to screech 
Or forage or wag their wings, 

By way of preface a useful move 
Would be to hatch the things. ” 


Answers to Correspondents. — Puzzled. 
— The symptoms you describe are not un- 
usual — we often suffer that way ourselves. 
A disinclination for any kind of work, a 
feeling that we must dine royally some- 
where, go to the theatre afterwards, and 
wind up at a supper-club, are quite normal 
conditions with us. We do not view them 
with any alarm. 
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SPORTIVE SONGS. 

A Poetical Young Person is inditing an effusion 
to his fancied Mistress, when he receives a 
coldly-worded missive. 

I thought that we were friends that night, 
Or something else , or something else! 

You filled my heart with sweet delight, 

Or something else , or something else! 
Your lips were telephones to me, 

The while your eyes made mine to see, 

I fancied all that you might be 
Of something else , of something else! 

I thought that we 'd together roam 
In somewhere else , in somewhere else ! 

But everywhere should be our home 
In somewhere else, in somewhere else! 

By sunny waters, unknown seas, 

’Mid everlasting blooms and trees, 

You, only you 1 1 ’d slave to please, 

In somewhere else, in somewhere else! 

You never should your power lose, 

And somewhat else, and somewhat else! 
Yours be the right to pick and choose, 
And somewhat else, and somewhat else ! 
Yours be the voice to guide our way, 

You to command and I obey, 

You be the “ Yea,” not I the “ Nay,” 

And somewhat else, and somewhat else ! 

In nraise of you I ’d use a ream, 

For no one else, for no one else! 

Reality ’s in you a dream, 

In no one else, in no one else ! 

I ’d written this when you upset 
My auto-car, and with regret 
I read between the lines., you ’ve met 
With some one else , with some one else! 


A Word from the Crackeries. — A reli- 
able recipe from our own Crackery book on 
how. to make a Christmas evening go ofi 
as it should in the crackiest, cheeriest 
method. First, deck the board in all the 
tinselled graces from “The Artistic Table 
Decorations,” then, under the blue light 
of the “ N Rays,” the marvels of “ The 
Cinematographe ” can be mixed with sea- 



sonable fare from “Relics of the North,” 
trifles left by Nansen’s bears. Most di- 
gestible ! Though possibly, after devouring 
“The Christmas Stories,”. “Goblins,” as 
the pervading spirit of festivity, may haunt 
one’s dreams. No matter, with such in- 
gredients, served as they are .by. Tom 
Smith, a true evening-party hilarity is 
secured, at least so says 

Rob Roy McCrackery, 0! 


Temporary Change of Initials. — 
“A. B.” writes to us, saying, “It is very 
hard on me. But it must be so. I enjoy 
Christmas thoroughly— turkey, pies, pud- 
dings, and all the golopshus delicacies of 
the season. When Christmas festivities are 
over, I am no longer ‘ A. B.,’ but * C. D.’ ” 


“ SHINE OUT, FAIR SUN.” 

[The Times , following Mr. Punch’s suggestion, 
again records the sunshine.] 

What Mr . Funch suggested, 

Oh ! Times, you’ve kindly done. 

We all are interested 
To hear about the sun. 

Who ’d keep a log 
Of rain and fog 
If he could see the sun ? 

Alas, the record-making, 

Which you’ve again begun, 

Is often record-breaking 
In just recording none ! 

Day after day, 

You mostly say, 

“Bright sunshine, London, none.” 


Wake up. — It is announced that Mr. 
Gooday will be the new General Manager 
of the Brighton Railway. Travellers on 
the line might say that hitherto Goodnight 
would have been more appropriate for the 
sleepy railway of sleepy Sussex. Unless 
they remarked that the trip from Ports- 
mouth to Hastings, or even from Victoria 
to Brighton after 4.30 p.m., was a good 
day’s journey. Good, eh ? Only they are 
always too miserably tired even to make 
bad puns. 

At the Celestial Restaurant. 

Customer ( indignantly ). Hil waiter, 
what do you call this soup ? 

Waiter ( meeldy ). I not know. Sir, but 
ze padrone tell me t-o describe ’im Cocks- 
taii! 
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QUITE AN INSULT. 


Grandmamma, (to the boys, arrived for a week's visit). “So, my dears, 
AS THAT NASTY OLD LEATHER FOOTBALL OP UNCLE FRANK’S IS TOO 
D ANOEIIOUS POR YOU, I HAVE MADE THIS NICE NEW WORSTED ONE 
FOR YOU TO PLAY WITH INST EAD. ” 

IN RE— PINKERTON’S INSURANCE. 

Part IT. — Mr. Briefless loses both a Friend and a Client . 

“Now, mind, I am not to be disturbed,” I said to Portington, 
as, pen in. hand, I sat before the desk upon which was spread the 
insurance form dealing with Pinkerton’s — if I may use the ex- 
pression — vital characteristics. . “ To-day, even Sir George must 
wait, and if the matter is particularly pressing, hand it over to 
Mr. DE PUTRE POTTE.” 

I confess I was not very sanguine of receiving anything of 
moment, nor desirous of advancing the forensic career of the 
learned gentleman — I cannot call him friend — I had mentioned, 
but my admirable and excellent clerk understood me. 

“ Certainly, Sir. No doubt Mr. de Putre Potte will be very 
pleased to- devil for you.” 

“No 4 doubt, Portington, no- doubt. He is welcome to the 
professional distinction such an office may confer on him.” 

This settled, I turned my attention to the questions that I 
was asked to- answer. I had Pinkerton’s leave to reply without 
fear or favour, and according to the dictates of my conscience. 

“ How long have you known him ? ” 

Well, about ten or twelve years. That seemed the obvious 
reply, but then, was not something more required ? To say that 
one “knows” any one suggests an intimate acquaintance with 
the person that was scarcely warranted by my acquaintance with 
Pinkerton. Had I dined with him? No, not even on Christ- 
mas Day. So, after the most careful consideration, I cautiously 
replied, “I have never really known him,” putting the adverb 
into italic. 


“ When did you see him last , and was he then in good health ? ” 

The first part of the answer was plain sailing, and I wrote 
“ Yesterday.” But how about the rest ? He seemed well enough, 
but then I am no doctor, and cannot reply as an expert. So 
again, I replied guardedly, “ He told me he was in good health,” 
putting the verb this time in the emphasising type. 

“ What is the present and general state of his health ? ” 

Again I was perplexed. How could I form a diagnosis as a 
layman ? It was unfair to ask this of me. So' I disposed of the 
matter by writing, “ I would prefer not to say.” 

“ Are you aware of his having at any time been seriously un- 
well ? And if so, when ? ” 

Another poser. According to Pinkerton, he is never in robust 
health, in fact, quite the reverse. So, remembering his injunc- 
tion to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing hut the 
truth, I replied, frankly, “ From what he tells me he is always 
seriously unwell.” 

“ Have you known or heard of his being afflicted with apoplexy 
palsy, fits , or insanity, with asthma, palpitation, or other affec- 
tions of the heart, lungs, or chest, with dropsy, rheumatism, gout, < 
erysipelas, or any other disease or permanent injury which may ■ 
tend to shorten life?” 

Once more I was at a distinct disadvantage. How was I to 1 
know whether Pinkerton suffered from any of the above list? 
So I wrote, “Again I would prefer to keep silence. You bad 
better ask him yourself.” And then my legal training asserted ' 
itself. So I added a rider, “ You are not bound — he will not be 
making an affidavit — to believe everything he tells you.” This, 
to my mind, was an eminently fair answer, and could do no 
harm to any one. 

“ Bo you know his habits to be strictly sober and temperate ? ” 

Come, this was too strong 1 I was indignant at having to 
reply to so insulting a question, so I answered in a tone of in- 
dignation, “ Gentlemen, he is my friend, and I refuse to answer.” 

“ Bo you believe they have always been so ? ” 

Here, again, was an unpleasant and even embarrassing inquiry. 
How could I give my belief ? I could not help remembering an 
occasion when he said I was not personally qualified to write the 
book I propose publishing (which will, in point of fact, comprise ' 
my memoirs), From the Gown of the Student to the Chancellor's \ 
Wig: the Experiences of a Practising Barrister. At the time of ■ 
the assertion I had declared that he must be either “mad or 
drunk,” so I wrote, guardedly — giving him, so to speak, the bene- 
fit of the doubt — “ He may at times have been perfectly sober.” 

“Is his occupation or mode of living in any respect injurious 
to health?” 

Again a poser. I recollected that he mentioned once that his 
medical attendant had told him that a week at Margate would do 
him a world of good. This looked as if the physician considered 
a change of career advisable. So- 1 put, “Well, after all, it’s a 
matter of opinion, and doctors may be wrong like other folk.” 

“ Were his parents long lived ? ” 

This I could answer off-hand. He is very reticent about his 
people, so I wrote the truth, “He never will tell me.” 

“ Have any of his nnar relatives been affected with consumption, 
or insanity , or any other disease supposed to be hereditary?” 

Now this I could answer diplomatically, and moreover show 
that whatever Pinkerton’s head might be his heart was in the 
right place. I wrote accordingly, “I know he has always been 
most kind to his family, spending most of his time at their 
sick-beds.” 

“ Are there any other circumstances known to you affecting the 
elegibility of this l ife which the Birectors ought to know ? ” 

Again* distinctly inquisitorial, so I administered a well-de- 
served snub, “Gentlemen,” I wrote, “I will not betray confi- 
dences.” 

“ Bo you consider the proposed assurance more than usually 
hazardous? ” 

It was the last question, so I thought I would conclude with 
a word of pleasing encouragement. “ Come, gentlemen,” I 
wrote, “ show yourselves Englishmen and he brave 1 ” 

Glad to have finished my task I opened my door, and my ex- 
cellent and admirable clerk entered. 

“ While you were at work, Sir, a brief was left for you.” 

Could I believe my ears ! Come, this was good news ! 

“And as you were engaged, and they wanted to consult 
counsel at once, I sent them on to Mr. de Putre Potte.” 

I could scarcely speak. See what I had sacrificed on the altar 
of friendship ! 

And what makes the disappointment the harder to bear is, that 
since I sent in the paper to that insurance office, Pinkerton 
meets me almost daily and invariably cuts me I I am told he is 
still a bachelor. (Signed) A. Briefless, Junior. 

Pump-Handle Court , Becember 12, 1897. 
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JUVENII P TIPPLE. 


Freddy {with an air). “Have a drop, Uncle?” 

Unde {a two-bottle man). “ What is it, Freddy ? ” 
Freddy. “Cold Tea, with lots of Sugar. Rippix* ! ” 


A SEASONABLE YULE-TIDE. 

Scene — Editorial Sanctum , Fleet Street. 

Time — December 24. 

Editor (at telephone). Yes, I am here. 

First Voice. Australia. Lovely weather, 
and the cricketers doing famously. Aw- 
fully hot, hut not too hot for the national 
game. 

Editor (switching on another wire) . Yes, 
I am here. 

Second Voice . America. Summer-time 
according to the English accent. Footer 
going on all right. Englishmen distinctly 
popular. 

Editor (same business). Yes, I am here. 


Third Voice. Cairo. Hot as an English 
July. British garrison hard at work at 
lawn-tennis and polo. 

Editor ( same business). Yes, I am here. 

Fourth Voice. India. Splendid weather. 
Wonder how you are going on in London. 
Old-fashioned December, ehP Frost, 
snow, mistletoe, holly and fog, eh ? Mean- 
while, we over here are up to our eyes in 
golf. 

Editor (switching on all wires). Well, 
my friends, you in all parts of the world 
indulging in Summer sports under a sultry 
sky, we wish you a Merry Christmas. 

All the Voices . The same to you ! And 
now we are all off to eat plum-pudding ! 

[Curtain. 


PART ANT POUR LA CHINE; 

Or, The New Evangelist. 

My precious Henry, hear my parting 
speech, 

Ere yet you sail beyond my vocal reach ! 
Oft have I sauntered round by way of 
Kiel 

And stopped, like this, to take a transient 
meal ; 

But never have I sucked the local breeze 
In circumstances so unique as these. 

] To see you launched upon your First Cru- 
sade 

Sends up my blood to 60 (Centigrade) . 
Remember, Henry, it ’s a Holy War 
i That you are on the point of starting for ; 

;j Or, bearing still in mind our trade's in- 
1 crease, 

Perhaps I ought to say a Holy Peace. 

You will remark among my sketchy plans a 
Design for re-establishing a Hansa ! 

What is a Hansa ? Any one who looks 
Will find about it in the history books ; 

It was a Syndicate in ancient times 
For planting German goods in various 
climes ; 

It swept from end to end the briny blue 
As we, my Henry, contemplate to do, 
Running the Ocean on our own account 
As soon as we can raise the right amount. 

Meanwhile I send you on to clear the 
way; 

Ach, JELimmel ! what a sacrifice to pay ! 
Think of me sometimes, Henry, all alone 
With thorns distributed about my throne ! 
You know your brother’s wish ; lay hands, 
my pet, 

On any mortal thing that you can get. 
Employ, if feasible, your native charms, 
But, failing this, resort at once to arms. 

If people in the neighbourhood resist, 

Let out upon them with your mailed fist ; 
It saves the knuckles ; do be sure to take 
This small precaution for your brother’s 
sake. 

For longer range you carry shot and shell, 
In case you see a running infidel ; 

I also hand you here St. Michael’s Shield, 
You ’ll stick it somewhere on the coaling 
field. 

Observe the blazon — our Imperial Bird, 

Of which, no doubt, the dragons will have 
heard ; 

Call their attention to it; let them see 
The Fowl is emblematical of Me. 

One dragon you will notice, should he come, 
Because he wears a large chrysanthemum ; 
Henry, between us two, as man to man, 

Be careful how you jump upon. Japan ! 

And now before you make a final clear- 
ance 

(This is your positively last appearance), 
Before, in fact, we tear ourselves apart, 
Recite that little thing you have by heart ; 
And tell these gentlemen how you propose 
To visit countries where the heathen grows, 
And preach abroad in each distinct locality 
The Gospel of my hallowed Personality. 

Henry, my boy, I cannot lightly smother 
The sacred feelings of an only brother ! 

Pray Heaven, though we cannot go to- 
gether, 

You may enjoy a decent turn of weather ; 
And when your task, your glorious task, is 
o’er 

(I trust, without expenditure of gore) 

Omit not to return that I may spread 
The laurels on your slightly youthful head. 
Charge glasses 1 Ere he climbs the deadly 
poop, 

I give His Royal Highness — Whoopi 
Whoop ! 1 WHOOP!!! 


VOL. - OXTTI. 
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WE MUSTN’T ALWAYS JUDGE BY APPEARANCES. 

“I sat, Bill, you aren’t got such a Thing as the Price or ’Arf a Pint about you, are yer? I’m so blooming Dry!” 


“HOCII! TOBY, M.P., AS PRIVATE REFEREE.” 

( From Ballads of JBarlshire, by the late Anon.) 

To Mr. Punch. 

Revered Sir, — In the large leisure of the Recess I have read 
with interest Mr. Briefless, Junior’s account of his doings in 
connection with a form of inquiry submitted to him by an In- 
surance Company, contemplating effecting a policy on the life 
of one of his friends. By a coincidence, which shows how small 
the world is, I have had a similar application made to me, and 
beg to inclose a copy of my reply. I should, perhaps, say that 
the inimitable seriousness of the catechism is a literal transcript 
of the official printed form. 

1. How many years have you known him P — Since the death of 
Queen Anne. 

2. Are you in the habit of seeing him frequently ? — Too. 

3. When did you last see him? — On the stroke of midnight. 

4. In what state of health was he at that time ? — Shaky on his 
pins. 

5. What has been the general state of his health since you 
have known him ? — Hopeless. 

6. Do you know, or have you ever heard, that he has had asthma , 
any fit, habitual cough, spitting of blood, or any disorder tend- 
ing to the shortening of life ? — Everything of that sort, and more. 

7. Do you know if any of his relations have been affected with, 
or have died of, consumption? — All gone; some galloped. 

8. Is he subject to gout, insanity, or any other constitutional 
disorder? — Nothing in that way comes amiss to him. He had 
measles before he was three days old. 

9. Are you acquainted with his ordinary manner of living? — 
Alas! yes. 

10. Has he been a person of temperate habits P — Not since I 
have known him, 

11. Is he now a person of temperate habits ? — To some extent 
he is at breakfast-time. 

12. Has he ever met with any serious accident? — He once 
fell into the coal-cellar under the impression it was the key-hole 
of the front door, and that his right leg was the latch-key. 

13. Is there any other circumstance or information respecting 


his past or present health and habits of life, within your know- 
ledge or belief, with which the Directors of this society ought to 
be made acquainted? — There are several; but perhaps I have 
said enough. 

You will observe that I have felt it right to be perfectly frank 
n the matter. I have not yet heard whether my friend has had 
the desired policy issued to him. 

Yours, with esteem and respect, Toby, M.P. 

The Kennel , Barks. 

A Change of Cloth. 

Marylebone Moderate ( reading “ Evening News ” poster). 
What’s this? “ Billiards. Brilliant Play by Diggle”? Glad 
bo see the reverend gentleman is consoling himself ! 

Advertiser, having a few Missionaries to dispose of, wishes 
to meet with Chinese or other purchaser. What offers? Would 
iccept half the Celestial Empire, a brand new Navy or a Rhyming 
Dictionary. — William* Potsdam. 

A Polar Puzzle. 

Q. W T hy does Herr Andree resemble an obstinate voter? 

A. Because he is determined to get to the poll. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

Blighted. — You ask us to give you some remedy for “a mind 
diseased,” and to prescribe something which will keep you from 
thinking about the lost loved one. Nothing is easier. Go to 
a chemist and ask him for 1 ounce assafoetida, 2 wormwood, and 
2 Epsom salts. Mix and take in one dose. After that, you 
will think of nothing but how to get the taste out of your mouth 
for the next week. 

Inquirer. — It is rather hard to obtain an interview with a 
Prime Minister. The best way is to pretend to be somebody 
else. Of course, if the Prime Minister doesn’t enter heartily 
into the game, why, then he wins, and you are out; pretty 
quickly, too. Perhaps worth trying as an experience. 
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MR. PUNCH AND THE POLE. 

The very latest Arctic Expedition. 


Mi. Punch has pleasure in announcing that, undeterred by the failure of all previous expeditions, 
he is now on his wav to the North Pole. According to the Westminster Gazette , an American skipper 
recently presented the head-man of an Eskimo community with a Puneh-and-Judy Show. The Es kim o’s 
son is now an expert at the business, and makes the familiar marionettes dance about, to the intense 
delight of his friends. The show is known among the E skimo as “ Boont-an-toody.” 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


(A Candid Confession.) 

Yes, I received, my worthy Brown, 

Your Christmas present yesterday, 

Quite worth, no doubt, the good half-crown 
For carriage that I had to pay. 

Though you passed on a gift cigar 
XJnaue expenditure to save you, 

Yet, price for price, no doubt they are 
Well worth the liquor that I gave you. 

That “ Rare old Scotch from Special Yat ” 
(Although I hoped you wouldn’t guess it) 
Was given me — but what of that ? — 

A year ago, I must confess it. 

Yet even so, friend (I ’ll engage 
You had you r hamper carriage free), 

It may be fiery, but its age 
Twelve months, at least, I’ll guarantee. 

But as for those cigars, all flam, 

“ Flor de ” Whitechapel, I don’t doubt it 1 
Sheer cabbage-leaf, not worth a — rap ! 

Yet I won’t say too much about it, 

For I myself am half to blame 
(Though you forgot it, I dare say), 

I recognised them as the same 
That I sent you last Christmas Day. 


SONGS FOE THE NATION. 

“Let me write a natiun’s songs, and I don’t caie 
twopence who frames its laws.” — ConfoosUms. 

While “ drinking ” has been glorified by 
numberless poets, eating-songs have been 
sadly neglected. To help to fill an aching 
void has been my humble endeavour. The 
great problem was to write a song which 
would be truly national by appealing to all 
sections of the public. That problem I 
have solved. Here it is. 

National Feeding-Song. 

Hail, brothers ! hail the festive board 1 
On gastronomic wing 
To culinary heights we ’ve soared, 

To chuckle, feed, and sing. 

With soup and fish and flesh and fowl, 
Cast every care behind, 

Let bitter-faced ascetics howl. 

We ’ll eat until we ’re blind. 

Chorus. 

Joys of the table are many and rare, 

None but the brave are deserving the fare. 
Turkeys and pheasants and patties and 
hams, 

Salmon and ven’son and jellies and jams, 
Here ’s to them all with a yell and a whoop, 


And here ’s to the turtle when turned into 
soup ) 

Calipash, calipee, 

Are the “jockies” for me, 
Hurrah for the turtle in glorious soup 1 
The Vegetarian Verse. 

All hail the soft, seraphic joy 
Of turnip-tops and greens ! 

Come, 30m our blissful ranks, my boy, 
And we will u give you beans.” 

The soul that slays the tender sheep 
Is savage, fierce and grim ; 

Enough to make a cabbage weep 
Are cannibals like him. 

Chorus. 

But a cheer for the gentle and nourishing 
lentil, 

Hurrah tor banana and pippin and “ pme,” 
The mushroom so merry, the succulent 
cherry, 

On which so serenely we daintily dine. 

A fig tor the tellow who turns trom a 
mellow 

And beautiful pear for the sake of a chop ; 
idle may go ott to China, or South Carolina, 
And when he has got there we hope he will 
stop 1 

We will remain to devour at our ease 
Prunes and potatoes and porridge and 
peas. 

The Schoolboy s } Verse. 

Come all you kids, and smg a song 
Of peppermint and pie, 

Digestions such as ouis are strong, 

And ostriches defy. 

So ladle out tne maimalade 
And nux it up witn cream, 

Add sardines — eat the mess you ’ve made, 
Then lay you down and dream. 

Chorus. 

For it ’s cheer, boys, cheer, boys, for cho- 
colate and buns 

(“ One a penny, two a penny,” so the 
legend runs;, 

Puffs and tarts and cocoa-nut, and every- 
thing that 's nice, 

And we •'ll give an kt extra special ” for the 
stunning penny ice. 

AFTER THf SPEECHES WERE OVER. 

(Alu entirely Imaginary Ccnvenati(m.) 

Senior. Well, my dear Henry, I think 
we got over that little x unction pretty well. 

junior. les, Vvilliam; and now your 
only brother is oh to China. 

Take care" ox youiseir, and mind you 
get lots ot laurels lor your youthful blow. 

J . Don’t chatt. And 1 say, it you were 
so proud of the Great Chancellor, why did 
you kick him out P 

S. If you cheek me, hang me if I don’t 
send you into banishment l 
J. Well, a trip to the Far East, after 
all, is not exactly home service. 

S. But, my dear Henry, I am giving 
you as a pledge — you, my only brother. 

J. Yes, a joke ’s a joke, but this is going 
a little too tar. 

S. Perhaps, for you, but not for me. 
However, don't let ’s quarrel. 

J. Good-bye, old man. A happy Christ- 
mas to you 1 

S. And a prosperous New Year to you l 
[Exeunt severally- 


Reward for Gallantry. — What distinc- 
tion is going to be conferred on Lieutenant 
de Brett, who loaded and fired the gun at 
the risk of his life when extricating the 
escort retiring from MaizarP The name 
“ De Brett ” is associated with “ the 
Peerage.” 
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THE SENSIBLE PAETY. 

[“ Sir JSa atthew \V r hite iiiDLEY said they could not hope to win the 
elections m MarcH while they called themselves 4 Model ates.’ Let them 
change the name, lie would suggest cue. Let them be the i Sensible ’ 
Party .” — JJuuy Taper. \ 

Why are we so unpopular? The name is what is wrong with us. 

Who could enthuse at “ Moderate ” ? The word is stiff as starch. 
We must change it if we are not to be told to get along with us, 
And sent about our business at the polling-booths in March. 
An alias is rapidly becoming indispensable, 

W e want a name will rally good electors to- our call. 

I have it! Why not dub ourselves not “Moderate” but 
“ Sensible ”■ — 

A first-class fighting adjective that will appeal to all. 

It ’s a charming appellation, and implies so many qualities, 

It means we ’re everything that 's right and nothing that is 
wrong, 

W r e have no silly fancies, no extravagant frivolities, 

W e are not as Progressives are — we hate the vulgar throng. 

W e never say, or think, or do a thing that ’s reprehensible, 

W e ; re patterns of the virtues, we are wise and perfect souls. 
Let ’s call our party what it is, videlicet, the “ Sensible,” 

And take my word, we ’ll carry ail before us at the polls. 


OUjft BOOKING-OmOJfi. 

In The School for Saints (Fishes Unwin), John Oliver 
Hobbes is tiresomely clever. This is a result largely due to the 
circumstance that she has -deliberately founded her style upon 
that of the author of Coninysby. Disraeli's literary style was 
the worst thing about his novels, a fantastic garment the wear- 
ing or whicn was possioie only to its inventor. No one but 
Dizzy could have invented it, and as tar as the patience of man- 
kind stretches, none but he is endurable m the tricky spangled 
garb. John Oliver Hobbes, dauntless beyond compare, not 
only laboriously copies the manner, but brmgs on to her stage 
the man. He is a poor, padded creature, wound up to say a 
few glittering things, and when the too obvious machinery is 
exhausted, he collapses. All this is a pity, for the author of 
A Sinner’s Comedy, and Some Emotions arid a Moral, is capable 
of better things. This is proved in the opening scene of her 
latest novel, by far the best passage in a fatally ambitious effort. 
John Oliver should trust to herself, let herself go along her 
own path without attempt to tow frigates, old-fashioned or new. 
By the way, this erudite writer puts a familiar couplet thus : — 
JSouvent femme vane ; 
jual kabil qui s’y he. 

In my Baronite’s recollection the last line runs : — 
liien fol qui s’y tie. 

It is certainly a better rendering. 

Those Dreadful Twins, on their own showing, are feeble in 
comparison with their elder relatives. They evidently enjoyea 
their own fun, and no one will begrudge them this pleasure. 

An Almanac of Twelve Sports, by William Nicholson (Heine- 
mann), with words by Bud yard Kipling, appears in that curious 
revival of old, quaintly-coloured drawing winch the artist affects 
uniquely, and so successfully. Immensely clever, but not to be 
recommended to anybody with anything like “ a head on,” in the 
morning after a Christmas revel. 

Gilbert aBeckett’s Comic History of England (Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co.), is by this time a Classic of Light Literature. 
Were our youthful students — not too youthful — to have this 
work put into their hands for a couple of half-hours a week, the 
Baron ventures to- think that those possessed of any sense ol 
humour, after reading a chapter or so, writ and illustrated by 
two Laughing Philosophers, would return, with increased zest, 
to the serious study of English history. The first volume of the 
Comic History carries us up to- the coronation of Henry the 
Seventh, which comes as a grand finale after the theatrical, 
cut-and-thrust, sensational combat between Richmond and 
Richard the T hird on Bosworth Field. John Leech’s illustra- 
tions, bright with colour, are very gems in this work, executed 
one and all of them in the genuine spirit of burlesque ! True 
that “ rien n’est sacre pour un sapeur , but in this instance the 
u sapeur” is the artist, who, like Billy Taylor in the ballad, is 
“ full of mirth and full of spree,” and whose work, meet it where 
you will, is that of a genius, and is a joy for ever. “ Custom cannot 
stale his infinite variety.” May that date be far distant in the 
comic history of our country when a rising generation shall be 
unable to enjoy the combined work of Gilbert aBeckett and 
John Leech. The Baron de B.-W. 



PROOF. 

“You won’t go in that Dark JEIoom alone by yourself. Tommy.” 
“Oh ! won’t I ? You just come wits me, and see me do it 1 ” 


STILL ABROAD. 

Vienna . — Next morning to- a bank. Find exchange office. 
In glass case, hermetically sealed, sits melancholy cashier. I 
look at him ; he looks mournfully at me. He rises slowly ; opens 
portion of glass case. He seems to be crushed by some hopeless 
grief. I ask him if he speaks English. I am sure I can put more 
sympathy into words of my own language. He answers, in a 
sad whisper, that he does. Then I beg him to change my circu- 
lar note. I do it as gently as possible, but all the time I fear 
he will break down. He gazes disconsolately at me while I en- 
dorse it. I give it to him. Perhaps I ought to grasp his out- 
stretched band, shake it for a few moments, and murmur, “Bear 
up, my dear Sir, do not give way entirely.” I hesitate, and the 
opportunity is lost. With a heart-breaking sigh, he closes the 
glass shutter, and totters back to his seat. I sit down, and wait 
silently in respectful sympathy. Take up newspaper, sadly. 
Peruse the Deaths. 

Read, slowly, the undertaker’s advertisements. Look up. He 
hasn’t moved. Read again. Another peep. He hasn’t moved 
yet. What can I read now? Ah, the inquests. Read them 
very deliberately, and peep once more. He is still there, 
gazing at vacancy. Perhaps I might cough gently. Try it. 
His mournful eyes turn reproachfully upon me. Hide my con- 
fusion be hin d the paper, and read about a crime. Can’t wait 
here all day. Peep again. I believe he is going to sleep. Feel 
sleepy myself. Better get it over. Stand up. He sees me, and 
is quite overcome. He beckons to another cashier, almost as 
melancholy, who brings me a bordereau . I present this at 
another glass case, ana a third man, equally sad, hands me my 
money. It is all over. I bow, in grave and sympathetic silence, 
to the three grief-stricken gentlemen, and they bow mournfully 
to me. I can hardly repress a rising sob. I hasten, past a 
dismal porter, into the lobby. I gladly see, written up, the 
word “ Thiswayout,” and I run down the staircase into the 
sunshine and fresh air. Feel happier at once. The fresh air ! 
No wonder they are depressed. The double windows of that 
bank have probably never been opened since it was built. 

Robinson the Rover. 
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THE PITFALLS OF OUR ORTHOEPY. 

“ Well, Doctor, and do you expect to do much Sleighing this Winter?' 


CONFOUND THEIR POLITICS! 

When the jolly hall-clock, crowned by ivy 
and holly, ticks 

Merrily, cheerily, Christmastide in, 

We dream for awhile we have got rid of 
politics, 

Prejudiced patter and partisan din. 

Pooh i Not a bit of it 1 Fancy you 're 
quit of it — 

The old cantankerous, rancorous rot ; 

Worrying wrangle and sour would-be wit 
of it, 

Stuff only fit for where rubbish is shot ? 

Nay, the ubiquitous, stupid, iniquitous, 

R antipole rigmarole rowdy and rude, 

Clapperclaw lingo of Rad versus Jingo, 

With vinegar, verjuice, and venom 
imbued, 

Never holds holiday! Faction’s long folly- 
day 

Knows not the surcease of night and 
sweet slumber. 

Poh tics, leaving a year not one jolly day, 

Now have invaded our old Christmas 
Number ! ! 1 


Very Much Abroad. 

Brown. I say, Smith, you’ve been here 
before. Tell me where I can get a first 
dish of Tete de veau? 

Smith. Tete de veaw? Let’s see, that’s 
“ calf’s head,” isn’t it ? Well, I heard of a 
place where they ought to have it good, as 
they call it the Hotel de Veal . 

Mamma (to Tiny Tot, who wants to de - 
prive her younger brother of a delicacy 
they have both set their hearts on). No, 
darling, you must let Baby have it now, 
and when he grows up, and you are a young 
lady, he will have to give way to you. 

Tiny Tot. Is that why Papa always has 
to do as you want, Mummy ? 

“ The Beaver Liine mail steamer Gallia is 
bringing 400 .tons of Canadian poultry for 
English Christmas markets.” Such a 
cargo is out of the “Beaver Line.” It 
ought to carry “ beeves ” for our Christmas 
market. 

Motto for the Undefeated Diarist. — 
“Letts” alone! 


TO AN OLD EOGEY 

Who contends that Christmas is played out. 

0 frankly bald and obviously stout ! 

And so you find that Christmas, as a fete 
Dispassionately viewed, is getting out 
Of date. 

You say it comes of moral impotence 
That people loathe the thing and yet 
renew it ; 

You can’t imagine why a man of sense 
Should do it. 

The studied festal air is overdone ; 

The humour of it grows a little thin ; 

You fail, in fact, to gather where the fun 
Comes in. 

Visions of very heavy meals arise 
That tend to make your organism shiver ; 
Roast beef that irks, and pies that agonise 
The liver; 

Those pies at which you annually wince, 
Hearing the tale how happy months will 
follow 

Proportioned to the total mass of mince 
You swallow. 

Visions of youth whose reverence is scant, 
Who with the brutal verve of boyhood’s 
prime 

Insist on being taken to the pant- 
-omime. 

Visions of couples who arrange to kiss 
(With no particular excuse to show) 

In public places underneath the mis- 
-tletoe. 

Of infants, sitting up extremely late, 

Who run you on toboggans down the 
stair ; 

Or make you fetch a rug and simulate 
A bear. 

This takes your faultless trousers at the 
knees, 

The other hurts them rather more behind ; 
And both effect a fracture in your ease 
Of mind. 

All which is why you resolutely launch 
Out into language of the baser sort, 
Describing Christmas as an overrated 
branch 

Of sport. 

My good dyspeptic, this will never do ; 

Your weary withers must be sadly wrung ! 
Yet once I well believe that even you 
Were young. 

Time was when you devoured with other 
boys 

Plum-pudding sequent on a turkey-hen ; 
And cracker-mottos hinting of the joys 
Of men. 

Time was when with the maidens you 
would pull 

The fiery raisin with profound delight ; 
When sprigs of mistletoe seemed beautiful 
And right. 

Old Christmas changes not ! Long, long 
ago 

He won the treasure of eternal youth ; 
Yours is the dotage — if you want to know 
The truth. 

Come, now, I ’ll cure your case, and ask no 
fee : — 

Make others’ happiness this once your 
own ; 

All else may pass : that joy can never be 
Outgrown ! 
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THE AMERICAN STYLE. 

L“1 don’t like the American style of sitting on the withers and leaning almost oyer the horse’s ears, with> slnrt, tight hold of the reins.’ ^ 

Sporting Weekly.] 

“Is that Chap comin’ off, or is he tryin 5 the new American Style?” 


TC A REAL BAD SHOT. 

’Mid the turnips or the heather, 

All your friends with truth aver 
That you never touch a “feather,” 

And are just as 1 kind to “ fur.” 

Safely might the haystack rocket 
O’er your misdirected gun, 

Barn-door fowls might sitting mock it — 
You would miss them, ten to one. 

I have seen you oft endeavour 
Off the easiest shot to bring, 

But, old chap, I ’m sure I ’ve never 
Seen you hit a single thing. 

Yet you ’ve qualities endearing, 

I have found you, I confess, 

Keen, good-tempered, persevering, 
Though you ne’er “ command success.” 

Often I have heard your pleasant 
Jest, by failure unrebuffed, 

“ If I ever kill a pheasant, 

I shall have the beggar stuffed 1 ” 

And you scorn those simple ruses — 

“ Birds broke badly ” — “ got up wild . 
And the other old excuses 

Over which we all have smiled. 

Though the keeper you may charm less, 
Bird and beast your praises swell, 

Fur and feather find you harmless, 
Consequently love you well. 

On the moor or on the stubble 
Birds resolve — I ’m sure they do, 
(Certain life rewards their trouble) — 
Always to get up to you. 


This I prove past all refuting — 

You on beats you ’ve often shot 
Frequently get all the shooting — 

Old bird^ teach the young a lot 1 

So, beloved of pheasant, partridge, 
Hare and rabbit, snipe and duck, 
Blaze away the uncounted cartridge — 
Some day you may kill, with luck 1 



Child's Picture-Book Fairy of ’97 [to ditto of 
’67). “Dear me I What a very showy 
Young Person l ” 


THOSE PRIVATE THEATRICALS! 

A little play, by no Pinero — 

Yet in their old-world Georgian dres* 

I still can picture G., the hero. 

And dainty leading lady Jess. 

How, kind or cruel, flouting, flirting, 

His abject homage she exacts, 

With airs and graces most diverting 1 
Dear Jess, how well [I thought] she acts 1 

The plot was no new revelation — 

Confiding hero, villain friend. 

The usual old false accusation, 

Triumphant virtue, happy end. 

Their final love-scene — how she played it 1 
Not even now my pen detracts 
Aught from the play’s success — she 
“made ’’it! 

By Jove, how well [they said] she acts ! 

They played the play out some weeks after 
On other stage, in other dress, 

No audience, no “tears and laughter” — 
When G. one day eloped with Jess. 

A tragedy you now discover, 

Because — to shortly state the facts — 
She’d tried to make, and made, me love 
her! 

Alas, how well [I know] she acts ! 


Curious Zoological Fact. — At the Crys- . 
tal Palace they raise the cry of “ Wulff,” ' 
— a cry that appears to be generally ap- '■ 
predated. No Little Red Riding Hood, f 
who, of course, is fond of equestrian scenes ‘ 
in a circus, need fear to visit this particu- ! 
lar Wulff now staying at Sydenham. 


Suggested Title for the Show at 
Olympia. — The Barnumberies. 
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SPECIAL INFORMATION. 

In the “ Notes and Queries ” occupying the last pages of the 
interesting Hampstead Annual for 1897 (it is edited by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, and contains an admirable photograph of George 
du Maurier, likewise a sympathetic article by “Kiki’s,” or 
“Kicky’s,” friend, Canon Ainger), there occurs an inquiry, put 
by a “Hampstead Astronomer,” as to one of the “earliest 
tenants ” of “ Jack Straw’s Castle,” who, it was said, was an 
“astronomer of some eminence.” Evidently the astronomer must 
have been “ of some eminence,” since he lived on the top of 
Hampstead Hill. But this apart, we beg to furnish “F. F. C.” 
with the following information : 

John Astronomer, living in his observatory on the heights 
of Hampstead, was not above a jest, which, being a rich man, 
he could afford to make at his own expense. He originated such 
sayings as “ Straws show which way the wind blows/’ “ It is the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back,” “An Englishman’s 
house is his castle.” 

The country-folk about, catching at the straws above-men- 
tioned, nicknamed his house “Jack the A-straw-nomer’s Castle.” 

Gradually it came to be believed that Jack never existed, and 
that he was only “ a man of straw.” A generation later, an inn 
had been built on the site, and it was to have been called “ The 
Castle Inn of Jack the Man of. Straw.” But the prudent pro- 
prietor, at whose expense the sign-board was to be lettered and 
painted, reduced the title to “Jack Straw’s Castle.” And so it 
remains to this day. 

Something else brand new is to be learnt from a paper in this 
annual, namely, that Keats was a rider to hounds. How other- 
wise would any one interpret the information that Keats went 
to Hunt at Hampstead P 


PBOFESSIONAL DECEPTION. 

Sir, — I do not know if your legal adviser be Mr. Briefless of 
Pump-Handle Court, or whether you, Mr. Punchy are willing to 
give me your opinion as tO' the moral to be derived from the recent 
case of Maskelyne v. Dibblee, and Others, where the plaintiff 
brought an action for libel in a newspaper in which it had been said 
that Maskelyne was “ accustomed to deceiving the public, or 
words to that effect. “ But,” quoth my Lord Chief of Killowen, 
“ Mr. Maskelyne always is deceiving the public.” Well, that s 
true, of course, but then the public knows it is being deceived, bo 
the action failed. Now, Sir, in consequence of the dictum oi 
my Lord Chief, may any one write any thing he likes about 
Mr. Maskelyne being “ a gay deceiver ” ? May it be said that 
“Men were deceivers ever, but at the Egyptian Hall,” &c., <fcc. 
In fact, is a professional conjurer, henceforth, “a chartered 
libertine,” with permission to “take any one in and do for him 
at the victim’s expense ? Yours, A Puzzled Conjurer. 

This comes Hope-ing. — The Bishop of St.. Asaph, at a re- 
markably pleasant meeting of his clergy, mentioned that he had 
received a cheering letter from the “ Rector of Hope. What a 
delightful title 1 Hi* people all live in Hope, and he himseli, 
being devoted to his parishioners, must be full of Hope that he 
will ultimately arrive at a Bishopric. His letter to his Bishop 
was quite in keeping with the “flattering tale” that Hope is 
supposed to tell. And this Hope was not disappointed. 

Advertiser having no further use for his bottle and coral, 
wishes to exchange tor a revolver. Would also; swop perambu- 
lator for a jemmy and skeleton keys. — “Captain,” Clerkenwell 
Gang, E.C. 
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A' CHRISTMAS' GREETING TO THE INDIAN 
FRONTIER TROOPS. 

There have been great Wars and Wars, 
Fighting and fighting amain, 

Dead and wounded with terrible scars 
Again and again and again ! 

For ever and ever it must be so, 

Till the Time of Perfect Peace, 

When the Ever-perpetual Human Woe 
Is ended and battles cease 1 


There have been great Wars and Wars, 
Wars, when our ranks were thin, 

Wars, when we fought against the Stars, 
But never once thought 11 Give in ! ” 
Wars, when we had on every hand 
A foeman to join in the fight 
With the Little Isles, where stood the band 
To combat for Freedom’s Right. 


There have been great Wars and Wars, 
With the strong sweet smell of the Sea 
Under splintered spars when our dauntless 
tars 

Would wrestle for victory ! 

When they strove with the courage that 
all men know 

Till the brine with their blood was red, 
When the shattered masts and the broken 
foe 

Made the wave receive her dead ! 

There have been great Wars and Wars, 
Upon Ocean, upon Land, 

Contests of Neptune, contests of Mars, 
That the whole wide world have spanned ’ 
But better has ne’er man stood by man 
Than the men of every hue 
That guarded the gates of Hindostan 
’Neath the old Red, White and Blue ! 
Westerns and Easterns, though all so few, 
Easterns and Westerns, our watchmen 
true, 

We send you this greeting, We 're proud of 
you! 


AT A CHILDREN'S PARTY. 

On the Stairs. 

Denis ( aged nine , to Ida, aged eight). 
But you’re not going to marry Jock, Ida? 
You asked me to marry you once I 

Ida . Yes ; but you said not till you were 
out of knickerbockers, you know, and I 
couldn’t wait all that time 1 

Denis. But you don’t really love Jock, 
do vou, Ida ? 

Ida. Yes, I do. I’ve got to, now we’re 
going to be married. 

Denis. But suppose Jock dies , Ida — 
what will you do then ? 

Ida . Oh! I should go and cry over his 
grave onoe a week. 

Denis. I’d let you garden on my grave, 
Ida. 

Tommy (to Winnie). No; I don’t mean 
to work when I grow up. When I want 
any money, I shall just go to the dentist, 
and have a tooth out. 

Winnie. But how will that ? 

Tommy. Why, don’t you see? I shall 
get half-a-crown every time from mother. 

Winnie. But won’t it hurt ? 

Tommy. The last one didn’t a bit. Be- 
sides, I can have gas. And when you lose 
one tooth, another comes, vou know ; and 
I ’ve quite a lot to go on with. 

Winnie. You’ll be quite rich! 

Tommy. Well, not exactly rich , but I ’ve 
calculated it out, and I think that, by the 
time I ’m a man, I shall have enough, with 
care, to keep myself in tin soldiers. 

Dorothy (pensively) . Poor dear father, 
he ’s very good and kind, and all that, you 



An d yet it was only yesterday that Grandpapa was complaining to "his little 
Grandsons that he never got real Winters like he used to have, with plenty or 
Skating and Sliding. (N.B.— Butter-slides are very effective.) 


know — but he doesn’t seem to understand j 
things quite. \ 

Harold. What sort of things ?_ I 

Dorothy (more in sorrow than in anger). 1 
Well, he won't let me keep my rabbits in 
the drawing-room ! 

[Harold is naturally indignant at 
this instance of parental narrow- 
mindedness. 


Pished for It. 

Miss Innocence (to Young Biggleswade). 
Do you believe in the legend of the mistle- 
toe bough? 

Young Biggleswade (seizing the oppor- 
tunity). The mistletoe bow? No! But I 
do in the mistletoe salute ! 

[The rest is lost as completely as was the 
unfortunate bride in the ballad. 


Note by a Misanthropist. — How most 
fools spend their Christmas — giving away 
money to undeserving sycophants. 


The most enjoyable Choregraphic 
Display at Christmas. — The Bairn Dance. 


Answers to Correspondents. — Injured. 
— We agree with you, hut after all, your 
cook’s fault is a venial one; yet, to be 
served with a hard-boiled egg three days 
running is provoking. Ask what police- 
man is on your t( beat,” and consult him . 
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THE FESTIVE SEASON. 

Visitor to the District {who has missed Ms way). “Can you tell me, my good Man, if I 

SHALL PASS THE ‘RED LION’ INN ALONG THIS HOAD ? ** 

The Village Tojper. “Oi wouldn’t like to be saying wur a Gen’leman loike ye 

WTJD BE DOIN’ ; BUT Ol *M FARFECT SARTTN Ol SHOULDN’T!” 



How not to spend a Happy Christmas Day ! 


A Pair of “Nippers.” — A coster’s twins. 


THE INVASION OF THE INFLUENZA, 

[“There is little doubt that London is again 
visited by a return of influenza in a milder form.” 
— Daily Taper.] 

Oh ! what shall I do ? 

Let’s hope it’s not true. 

The doctors cut capers 
To read in the papers 
That we are threatened once more by the 
“flu.” 

Oh 1 would I could fly 
To some sunny sky — 

Mentone, Minorca, 

Madeira, Majorca, 

Venice, or Naples in fair Italy. 

Then oh ! for a trip 
Aboard of a ship. 

Now, even a tyro 
Might venture to Cairo ; 

Had I the chance I would not let it slip. 


SOME CHRISTMAS WAITS. 

Everything comes to him who waits, 
but we ’re still waiting, and, it seems, likely 
to wait for : — 

A termination of the Engineering Dis- 
pute. 

A satisfactory solution of the Cretan 
Question. 

Lord Elgin’s private views on Sir Henry 
Fowler’s famous telegram. 

The “general idea” of the Indian Fron- 
tier Campaign from the Afridis’ point of 
view. 

Some information as to the source 
whence they have obtained their Le'e- 
Metford rifles and Dum-Dum bullets. 

A nineteenth-century reason for Prince 
Henry’s recent extraordinary and medi- 
aeval deification of “his most Serene 
Mighty Beloved Emperor, most powerful 
King, Lord and Master, and Illustrious 
Brother ” at Kiel, in announcing his deter- 
mination to preach abroad “the gospel of 
his Majesty’s consecrated person.” 

An end of the Dreyfus accusations and 
recriminations . 

Some slight return for John Bull’s 
repeated overtures of friendship and good 
fellowship to Uncle Sam, and a final settle- 
ment of the Seal-fisheries Question. 

A proper Army (in point of numbers) to 
give weight to our foreign policy. 

A system of illumination and purification 
of the London Streets, which shall be at 
least equal to that of the second-class Eu- 
ropean capitals. 

The electric omnibuses that were pro- 
mised us with such a flourish of trumnets. 

A reasonable amount of fresh air in the 
Underground Hailway. 

An extinction of the paper-bovs who 
shout “ Winner 1 ” on weekdavs, and make 
Sunday morning hideous with their out- 
cries. 

A temporary surcease from Omar Khay- 
yam. 

A susnension of the muzzling order. 

An elimination of professionalism from 
football, and a restoration of that game, as 
| well as cricket, to its proper position as a 
j mere pastime and recreation to he played . 

| and not to be gambled on by purchasers of 
halfpenny papers. 

! A newspaner without some mention of or 
allusion to Klondvke. 

Some news of Andree. 


Acceptable Christmas Present for the 
Kaiser. — A case of broken China. 


Such longings are vain, 

For I must remain 
Still working in London ; 

But I shall be u<n done 
If by the “ flu ” I ’m knocked under again. 



At the Fox Club, on Christmas Day! Grand 
Banquet, and yet, no Meet to-day. 
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Protective Tariff for our aristocrats. You 
might mention this to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

5 (and lastly). Not to go in so much for 
fashionable gowns, hats, <fec. I have ob- 
served that of late years Miss Simplicity 
has a great advantage over Miss Display. 
I intend to be something between a Hos- 
pital Nurse. 

With all good wishes to you and my 
sisters expectant, I am, dear Mr. Punch , 
Yours, in hope of success, 

Geraldine Gusherton. 

The Dovecote, Prattlet on-swper-Mare. 





A MODEST DEMAND. 

I do not fondly ask from you 
The qualities of a noble heart, 

A mind whose thoughts are pure and true, 
A tongue that speeds no venomed dart, 
A temper sweet, or gentle mood, 
Unselfishness, or high endeavour — 

I do not ask you to “ be good, 

Sweet maid ” — or even to be “ clever ” ! 

I do not ask for poet’s song, 

For dreamer’s tale, high gifts of mind, 
For orator’s eloquence righting wrong — 
Gifts all, no doubt, to you assigned ; 

I do not ask for theories new, 

One’s powers of comprehension tasking, 
For wisdom or for wit from you — 

(There would not be much use in asking) . 

I do not ask you for the gift, 

All other gifts so far above ; 

I will be brave, and make a shift 
To live my life without your love. 

Not mine to play a lover’s part, 

So, though the omission is distressing, 

I do not ask you for your heart — 

I only ask a minor blessing. 

I do not ask you when we meet 
To condescend to notice me, 

But, when kind Fate affords that treat, 
Pray, bear in mind this modest plea. 

T do not ask you to sit still — 

Though in your chair you always 
wriggle— 

I ’d have you do whate’er you will, 

J 6nly ask you — not to giggle ! 


A PERI AT THE GATE. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Now that we are 
fast approaching the end of the year, I am 
already paving 1898 with good resolutions. 
Perhaps for the benefit of some of your 
other lady readers situated as I am, you 
will like to know some of them. Well, I 
have resolved : — 

1. Not to snub some very nice young men 
whom I have hitherto looked upon as mere 
boys. They become men in time, don’t 
they? just as, alas! girls (thank goodness 
I am one still !) become women. 

2. Not to be rude to some exceedingly 
polite gentlemen ( very much older than 1 
am) whom I have hitherto looked upon as 
fogies, and individually described, I regret 
to say, as being old enough to> be my father 
or grandfather, as the case may be. 

3. Not to be so particular as to the 
amount of an admirer’s income. After all, 
a few hundreds a year with a flat or a 
cottage often supplies more real happiness 
than thousands and a baronial castle. After 
ten seasons, one begins to look at these 
matters from a sensible point of view. 

4. Not to be too proud. In truth, a 
title is but a small recommendation to the 
esteem, and I may say, love, of a well- 
born damsel. A respectable physician, or 
an educated grocer, or a capable curate, is 
infinitely preferable to a dissolute Duke, a 
rampant Viscount, or a horse-racing Ba- 
ronet. And the Free Trade in American 
heiresses should not he forgotten, though 
I am in favour of a strong Matrimonial 


THE MAID IN THE MATINEE HAT. 

[At the St. James’s Theatre ladies attending the 
maiinees are request d by the Management to remove 
their hats. — Vide Progianime.] 

In a theatre a merry maid sat, 

Wearing a marvellous matinee hat. 

The people behind murmured and mut- 
tered , 

I will not repeat the language uttered, 
’Twas mostly a masculine form of “ drat.” 

Feathers and flow’rs of a wonderful hue 
To a monstrous height on that hat there 
grew. 

The people behind were wild with passion, 
They hated the hat of latest fashion, 
Complaining that it quite obscured their 


When in her programme this merry maid 
read 

A special request to ladies, which said 

The people behind would most grateful 
feel 

If those in the front would heed their 
appeal, 

She quickly removed that hat from her 
head. 

In a theatre a manager’s tact 
Proved he could manage as well as could 
act. 

The people behind no longer vainly 

Strove behind feathers to see more 
plainly ; 

And gratefully they acknowledged the fact. 

From our own Irrepressible One ( pre- 
sumably at large). Q. What is the differ- 
ence between a pantomime and an oyster ? 
A. Tbe opening of the one is the better 
part of the show, the opening of the other 
the worse. 




Following Soot. 

Q. E. D. — The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Police shows that 
Londoners in 1896 were (to use the words 
of a contemporary) “ better citizens.” 
Mr. Punch ventures to suggest that this 
desirable result may also be attributed to 
the members of the Force having become 
better policemen. In fact the two P ’s, 
Police and Public, have learnt to mind one 
another’s Q’s. 
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BITS OF OLD CHINA. 

(. Latest Despatches.) 

Switzerland . — The Russian, Geiman, and 
British Governments having arranged to 
occupy Chinese territory, the Swiss Govern- 
ment will send “something like a fleet” 
to await developments. 

Monaco . — The recent events in China 
have caused great concern in this Princi- 
pality, and a private with fifteen generals 
of the army are expected to leave imme- 
diately. 

Boumania . — To protect the national 
interests, a fleet consisting of a tug and 
two lifeboats will sail for Bang-Wang with 
the consent of the Chinese Government. 

Luxembourg . — To adjust the balance of 
power, an army corps, consisting of one 
gun and a bombardier to fire it off, will 
practise on Twelfth Night. 

Cannibal Islands . — The king proposes to 
send a force of five cooks and a soup-tureen 
to be ready for emergencies. 

85, Fleet Street . — In spite of interna- 
tional complications, Mr. Punch will con- 
tinue to occupy the attention of everybody 
everywhere during 1898. 


The Mild Weather. 

Cruel Schoolboy (to unfortunate Iron- 
monger, loaded up with skates). Have you 
got any good skates ? 

Ironmonger (eagerly ) . Yes, Sir, hundreds 
of pairs. 

C. S. (edging to door). Then fit out an 
expedition to the North Pole. They tell 
me the ice there is in prime condition ! 

IDodges the discharge of a tin kettle , and 
escapes in triumph . 


Motto of the Impecunious Renegade. 
— The best of all friends. The friends who 
part. 



A BACHELOR UNCLE’S DIARY. 

Part I. r 

Just received this letter from my nephew 
Max, at school : — 

Dear Uncle Charles, — Me and Tommy 
want you to let us spend the first week of 
our Crismas vac. at your place we may, 
may’dnt we you know the govner and 
mater have gorn to Beerits and want us 
ther too we went last year and it was 
rot, I can tell you, thers nuthing to doo 
not for a boy, you know but you have to 
wash your face about 6 times a day, and 
wear all your best close that are beesely 
stiff you know, and take off your hat to 
every ass you meet, well thats not mutch 
fun is it and Banks Minor ses the Riwy- 
earers just the same. Thers no ratting nor 
football nor skaiteng oh its beesely. What 
they I mean the Pater and Mater go for, 
licks me. He thinks hes dellykitt or some 
rot like that. Ime not dellykitt, mores 
Tommy — though Tommy’s rather an ass — 
and wen I got a cough last half, and you 
sent me that ten bob I spent half of it in 
cough lossenges and got so beesely ill over 
them that I forgot all about the cough 
itself, thats the thing to doo wen your 
dellykitt. As you are a batchylor esta- 
blishment I spose it wont matter a bit 
our coming to stay, will it we break up 
next Thursday so just write and say we 
may come thers a trump, of course we 
didn’t like to come with-out being invyted. 
Cant we have a go with your hounds you 
could get us ponys or to save xpense to 


you, we would ride your hunters if you 
liked, weel do ether thats agreebul to you 
of coarse. Ime writing this in Smeary-un 
darkness so xcuse writing. 

I am your affect. Nephew 

Max. 

p.S. — if we stay furst week of vac. with 
you we can cut Beerits altogether becos 
after that we go to stay at Aunt Lucy’s 
ony she cant stand us, have us I mean, till 
then — I mean till we go to stay there — at 
least — oh you know what I mean ony I 
never could xplane those sort of things, 
you know. 

As quiet bachelor of forty, with, I flatter 
myself, very correct little establishment 
and good stable of hunters, as befits a 
Master of Staghounds, cannot help looking 
at this epistle with certain amount of sus- 
picion. Max and Tommy would be, as Lord 
Dundreary said, “the nicest children in 
the world, if they weren’t the d— dest 
little nuisances ever seen.” Like Max and 
Tommy, but like them best at school. 
Don’t know why Max should call me an 
establishment. Something very grand and 
stately in the impudence of their offer to 
ride my hunters. Butcher’s pony distinctly 
a more likely mount for them. Suppose 1 
must have them here, but what about my 
excellent housekeeper, Mrs. Bounceby? 
Must break news gently to that good wo- 
man. Mrs. B. sniffs till her spectacles fall 
off, and supposes she must “ put them into 
the Pink room.” Say she can put them on 
the tiles, if she likes. Mrs. B. retires 
muttering something about not liking her 


arrangements “put out.” Retreat to my 
study to answer indignant farmer’s claim 
for poultry damage. Is evidently under 
impression that deer eat chickens. 

Thursday . — Drive to station to meet 
nephews. Train late. No boys. Porter 
hands me telegram : “ So sorry missed train 
it don’t matter as there ’s another in two 
hours please wait at station.” Drive home 
in disgust. Return for next train. This 

also late. Sudden rush of Horror! 

three boys! Why P What P 

How ? When P “Oh! it’s all 

right, Uncle Charley,” says Max, “ you ’re 
such a good chap I knew you wouldn’t mind, 
so I ’ve brought Boots. That ain’t his name 
really, but his own, Betterington, is too 
long. He won’t take up any room, and he 
don’t eat much. You see, he ’s my great 
chum, and so I brought him, you know. 
You’ll like him.” Feel uncertain of this. 
And what about Mrs. B. ? Boots not pre- 
possessing ; freckled face and flat nostrils. 
“Yes,” says Max, “jolly ugly, ain’t he? 
Nose looks as if it had been put on hot, 
and spread all over his face ! ” Rude little 
wretch ! The graceless trio climb up into 
cart, Tommy’s shoes scratching panel in 
excruciating manner. Just see piles of 
boxes pouring into my station cart, and 
then drive off home. 


Q. Why should the habitual criminal be 
devoid of cowardice ? 

A. Because he has the courage of his 
convictions. 
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’I NTS ON 'UNTING, BY 'ARRY. 

If you give a Lead to a Lady, try to take your Horse with you. 


SPORTIVE SONGS. 

A dyspeptic Bachelor, jilted by his Cousin , refuses 

in somewhat bitter terms to dine with her and 

her husband on New Year's Day. 

I do not care for Christmas fare, 

The Turkey has no charm for me ; 

The Goose a monster I declare, 

Fat Beef a dreadful dish to see. 

No stolid Pudding suits my taste, 

I do not love this cannon-ball 

Of suet, plums, and pseudo paste, 

That ’s welcomed in the servants’ hall ! 

I will not eat the false Mince-pie, 
Suggesting all dyspeptic ills ; 

The Tipsy-cake I will not try, 

’Tis redolent of after pills ! 

As to the oysters that are brought 
The jaded appetite to whet, 

Experience is dearly bought, 

And typhoid I don’t want to get ! 

The wine with which the guests are plied 
Is fresh as flowers after rain ; 

The vinous juice is oft denied 

To what you ’re pleased to call Cham- 
pagne ! 

The Port knows no ancestral bins, 

But came in — yesterday, may be ; 

And Sherry causes mental sins 

When bottled — say, at one and three ! 

‘ No ! no 1 fair coz, I must refuse 
1 Your offer for this New Year’s Day, 

1 Let me my humble banquet choose, 

: And for your happiness still pray ! 

! The time is now for ever gone 

When I was fool and you were cruel ; 

But credit me, although alone, 

1 ’ll drink your health in water-gruel ! 


A Rotatory Explanation. 

First Loafer ( inspecting a hoarding , to 
Second Ditto). I say, Bill, wot’s a Cycle 
of Song? 

Second Ditto. Don’t yer know? Why, 
it ’s one of them new-fangled hikes, wot 
plays a toon as yer roll along, jest like a 
barrel-horgan. 


WILLIAM TERRISS. 

Born, February, 1848. Died, December, 1897. 

“Shadows we are, and shadows we pursue.” 

That was the motto dearest far to you ! 

Old friend and comrade, having grasped my hand, 

I mourn you lost to me in Shadow Land. 

Brave Sailor Lad ! and best of “ pals ” on earth, 

Whose triumph at your death, proclaimed your worth, 
They bore you down an avenue of woe, 

Where men and women sobbed, “ We loved him so ! ” 

Why did they love him ? The assassin’s knife, 

With one fell blow, mangled a loyal life. 

They loved him for his honour ! Splendid Will ! 

That made a hero of our “ Breezy Bill ! ” 

“ALAS! POOR YORICK!” 

Poor Terriss ! Gay. gallant, honest, manly ! A hero of the 
Drama, every inch of him ! In his own peculiar line the most 
popular actor of the present day, whom it is indeed most diffi- 
cult to replace. That in private life he was generous and 
kindly, nay, even kind to a fault, is proved, over and over 
again, by those who knew him well. He seemed to 1 have 
learned the secret of perpetual youth, and, when as William 
he quite recently astonished us all with his nimbly- da nced 
hornpipe, those youngsters who then saw him for the first 
time, put him down as one about their own age, say between 
seventeen and twenty-five. He could touch hearts, too, and set 
an audience a-weeping, while he himself, we fancy, was seldom 


unmoved by the pathos of the situation. If it be njot out of 
place here to play on words, may we not say that we miss a “ Bara 
avis in Terriss”? Light lie the earth upon thee, William 
Terriss ! Able actor! honest, kind-hearted man! 


A PRETTY PASS. 

Scene — 1 lace of Entertainment. Modern Magician discovered perform- 
ing an admirable sleight of hand. 

Modern Magician. You believe I am deceiving you? 

One of the Audience {earnestly). Indeed, I think nothing or 
the kind. 

M. M. But you know some people believe I am always cheat- 
ing their senses. 

One of the A. But not I. Pray understand I believe you to 
be the soul of honour. 

M. M. But did you really believe that I actually swallowed 
that bird-cage and its contents ? 

One of the A. Most certainly. I would not doubt your word 
for worlds. 

M. M. But surely you must be very simple ? 

One of the A. Not at all. I desire to place on record nay em- 
phatic opinion of your honesty. I repudiate the suggestion that 
you wish me or any one to think you have behaved other than m 
the customary manner. 

M. M. But this is not the customary answer. 

One of the A. Perhaps not ; but then, you see, I wish to avoid 
the terrors of 'litigation. - 

M. M. Then you do not make these answers of your free will r 

One of the A. Oh, yes, I do, but of course they are prompted 
by my solicitor. - [Curtain. 
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NEW YEAR’S EYE. 

Next year I will reform — I really will, 

This time, at least, my purpose is sincere, 
Unwonted virtues my new leaf shalL fill 
Next year. 

My rule of life henceforth shall be austere, 

I ’ll give up betting, pay my tailor’s bill, 

Shun “ Special Scotch ” and stick to harmless beer. 
But to the old year first one bumper still ! — 

What, midnight past ? and ’98 now here ? 

Then I must shelve my reformation till 
Next year. 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

It is not from any authentic record, but Walter Crane has 
a dainty fancy that Cinderella must have had a volume to enjoy 
| by the fire, so he re-issues three fairy-tales as Cinderella's 
Picture Book (John Lane, The Bodley Head), one story being 
that of Cinderella herself, which no> doubt she will enjoy immensely, 
Valentine and Orson , Puss in Boots, and Cinderella. She must 
have read her own biography, only without the cleverly-inspired 
illustrations that adorn these pages. 

La Vie de Londres , cotes Hants , par Mars (Plon-Nourrit et 
Cie., Paris). During the last few years we have been trying by the 
aid of powerful glasses and still more powerful imagination, to see 
what Mars was doing. And now Mars himself lets us know he was 
in London, sketching us all ; and only “ an eye like Mars ” could 
see us, and he has drawn us. My Baromtess remarks that he 
hasn’t “mastered the English ladies.” How should he! As a 
Frenchman he is far too polite for that. But glance at his 
other book, La Vie d’ Ostende (Ed. Lyon-Claesen, Bruxelles). 
There he is tres Men chez Iwi! Evidently life is gay and nauti-cal 
by those merry sea-waves, wherein the frivolous baigneuses dis- 
port themselves. They are just a tout petit peu shocking! 

In The Mills of God (Smith, Elder), Mr. Francis Hardy 
grinds exceeding well. There is, my Baromte tells me, a 
breezy freshness in the book, alike m respect of people and sur- 
roundings. Ma Kate is a touching picture of the much-enduring 
wife and the fond mother, endurance reaching the snapping 
point when the church-going but in other respects not at all 
estimable father, feels out tor his stick as substitute for the 
fatted calf wherewith to hail the prodigal’s return. Then the 
little mother blazes forth, and the household drudge momentarily 
assumes the mastership. Sketched in by the way, but full ol 
life, humour, and philosophy, is the tramp, Bob Murphy, whose 
brief but sufficient tragedy is told in a vivid chapter. 

Dole Wyllarde has done for girlhood what, some years ago, 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett did for boyhood. A Lonely Little 
Lady (Hutchinson) is a miniature worthy to be framed in the 
same panel as Little Lord Fauntleroy. Of the two, obviously 
because Brownie is a girl, my Baronite ranks Dole Yy yllarde’s 
work as the daintier. Ida Lovering’s illustrations are charming. 

In His Grace of Osmonde (F. Warne & Co.), Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett has written the sequel to A Lady of Quality, or rather 
not so much a sequel, as it is a completion of the earlier work. 
Now, the Baron not having had the pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance of A Lady of Quality, he found the story of His 
Grace somewhat puzzling, nor could he comprehend where the 
villain was killed, why he was killed, nor whose hand struck the 
blow. An intelligent friend, who had read A Lady of Quality, 
kindly supplied what was lacking to his enjoyment of His Grace 
of Osmonde . But why did Mrs. Hodgson Burnett compel the 
Baron to have recourse to a friend in order to understand her 
story ? The first novel should have contained the whole and entire 
story, as certainly a reader who is not acquainted with A Lady 
of Quality will only waste his time and temper over His Grace ; 
while whoever knows the story of the aforesaid Lady of Quality 
will also lose time, and more temper, in reading His Grace of 
Osmonde. As the Lady’s sister, named Anne, plays no incon- 
siderable part in the drama of the two lives, the title might 
have been Sister Anne ; or, Is Anyone Coming ? and though ’tis 
true there is no Blue Beard, yet the question might have been fre- 
quently asked, when the villain, having been knocked on the 
head in the first story, which the Baron hasn’t read, the two 
young women hid the body under a settee, preparatory to 
carrying him into a cellar, there to be wallsd-up by a country 
bricklayer. “Go pop poor Sir Thomas again in the pond” — 
though of course this situation could not very well have been 
repeated in the second novel (it wasn’t a pond, or a well, but a 
hole in the wall), and so the Baron missed the entire point. One 
volume would have sufficed for both stories, to have been entitled 
as aforesaid. The Baron de B.-W. 



THE VEGETARIAN DINNER. 

(By an Enthusiast. ) 

If you wish to keep alive, and you ’re anxious for to strive, 
You have only to become a vegetarian. 

On vegetable diet, if you ’ve the pluck to try it, 

You will live until you die a centenarian. 

With a Cotelette de clioux or a cauliflower stew 
You can feast, but you will not feel satiated. 

And to give the thing a tone, try a pint of zoedone, 

Or of any other drink that’s aerated. 

There’s peas and beans, potatoes, greens, 

Now from the bill I quote, 

If you ’re a man of slender means 
Dine at our table cVhote. 

The price is small, for one and all, 

’Tis well within their reach ; 

Soup, joint, and sweet, with service neat, 

For only sixpence each. 

If you try a carrot-chop I am sure you will not stop, 

Fora Filet Bordelaise you’ll find surprising. 

I scarcely need repeat that it isn’t made of meat, 

But in French the menu sounds more appetising ; 

’Tis an artful plan, in fact, which is certain to attract 
An appetite which flesh h as rendered jaded. 

Come and try our hill of fare, and I ’m certain you will swear 
Eternal thanks for having been persuaded. 
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Old Lady. “The pact is, you don’t know your way, and, what’s more, I believe 
YOU ’VE BEEN DRINKING ! ” 

Cabby. “Oh, ’ow can you think of sigh a ihing? On Boxing Day, too! 


STILL ABROAD. ! 

Vienna. — Such, a place for Museums! 
They are everywhere. There is even one 
in the Bourse. Perhaps it contains por- 
traits of company-promoters, a sort of 
financial Chamber of Horrors. Goodness 
knows ! When you have seen the wonder- 
ful art collections, and some of the pretty 
faces of the Viennese women, and the in- 
side of the cathedral, and some more pretty 
faces, and a few plays at the theatres, you 
have seen everything worth seeing, and 
you had better begin looking at the pretty 
faces again. Unless your tastes are pecu- 
liar, and you admire streets like Northum- 
berland Avenue, or are fond of bad pave- 
ments and miserable trees, or of eating. 
If you are fond of eating, you have a 
grand chance. In a Viennese hotel it goes 
on all day, each visitor keeping to his 
national hours. 

The earliest birds, from Germany usu- 
ally, begin breakfast about seven, other 
early birds ; English perhaps, follow them, 
then Austrians have coffee, and lazier Eng- 
lish and Americans go on with more sub- 
stantial breakfasts, while the Germans have 


a light lunch, till the French and Italians 
begin dejeuner, and while these are finish- 
ing, with liqueurs and cigars, the first 
Germans drop in to dine, and the English 
lunches and the Austrian dinners, with the 
Austrian liqueurs and cigars, keep it up till 
the afternoon tea for the English, or coffee 
for the Germans, who finish just as the 
French begin dinner at half -past five, in 
time to go to the theatre, and while they 
are dining the Germans have another light 
meal, and when they all start for the 
theatre, the English and Americans are 
beginning dinner, which is followed by the 
suppers of the Austrians who have not 
gone to the theatre, and after these come 
the suppers of those who have, and the 
final, fifth or sixth, meal of the Germans, 
nrolonged by beer and more cigars till one 
in the morning. It is kolossal ! 

So good-bye to Vienna, and the pretty 
faces and pretty dresses, and the courteous 
Austrians, and the endless tips. One last 
ride in a Fiaker, full speed over those 
awful stones. Cling on tightly. No bones 
broken. Nothing fallen out. Thank good- 
ness ! Back for Christmas in Old England 1 
Robinson the Rover. 


THE TEUTONIC PLAGUE. 

[The German Beetle, who thrives on cheaper fare 
than his British equivalent, and reproduces himself 
with astonishing rapidity, is gradually supplanting 
the native in our very midst. — Daily Paper.] 

Not to the sound of Royal lips colliding, 
Not to the crusted smack of Kingly 
toasts, 

The latest Teuton terror, darkly gliding, 
Descends on Britain’s coasts ! 

Not as the Chow-chow squadron takes the 
ocean, 

With cressets’ flare and roll of throbbing 
drums ; 

i In silent armaments with stealthy motion 
The German Beetle comes. 

A cause of madness in our kitchen Maries, 
Their vestal hearth he rudely violates ; 
He sidles in among our ancient Lares , 

J And settles on our grates. 

The witching hour that wakes the wanton 
weevil 

Beholds him doing that which is not 
right; 

1 He loves the dark because his deeds are evil, 

| He loathes the blessed light. 

I Untempted by the larder’s toothsome 
foison, 

For which your pampered British Beetles 
go, 

He battens with success upon the poison 
Designed to lay him low. 

A shrewd ascetic, he derives an ample 
Inflation from the coarsest kind of food ; 
He is a precious type, a proud example 
Of Teuton hardihood. 

Colonial — less by taste than by instruction 
Drawn indirectly from his cosmic Chief— 
His facile gift of rapid reproduction 
Simply transcends belief 1 

The Native who, secure in his position, 
Waxed fat and kicked upon the scullery 
floor, 

Now feels the deadly strain of competition 
He never felt before ! 

. 

Less gaily from behind the heated boiler 
He sallies out on sinful plunder bent ; 
The presence of a strange imported spoiler 
Mars all his sweet content. 

. More warily he quits his wainscot-hollow 
: To drink the oven’s enervating airs, 

i For fear the foreigner may go and swallow 
» His wife at unawares. 

\ The solemn facts are proved beyond rebut- 
I ting, 

' Vainly we clutch at any straw of doubt ; 

7 The German article is slowly cutting 
b Our local talent out ! 

' England ! my country ! is there no renewing 
* Our lost pre-eminence of other years ? 

5 What is the bellicose bug-shooter doing ? 

L Where are the Volunteers ? 


At th.e Home of Plenty. 

Mr. Stopcock (joyously, to Mr. Plumber). 
Take my word for it, this is going to be a 
green winter. No busted pipes, no water 
turned off, no nothing. 

Mr. Plumber (gloomily). Ah! wot’s one 
man’s meat is truly another’s pison. I 
suppose wery soon we shall be treated to a 
Hindian Summer from November to 
March. [Sighs deeply. 
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T IME THE ALCHEMIST. 


“ WONDEB IP I SHALL HAVE BETTER LUCK WITH THIS EXPERIMENT !.' 




FAINT PRAISE, 

Little Miss Li. “How do tou like my new Pony, Cousin Jack?” 

Cousin Jack {promoted recently to something more than a pony). “Oh! pretty well, pretty well. Decent Sort o’ Child’s 
Huntah, de’say 1 " 



At ihe Oculist’s. “ Suggestio Fdlsi.” 


[ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

'.Obiit December 16 , 1897 . 

Gone the gay wit that sparkled free 
With airy grace and breezy ton, 

And took us over mount and sea 
With Tartarin of Tarascon ; 

That painted Jack in touching tone, 

And Sapho limned with master hand ; 

And caused the life beside the Rhone 
To live again in many a land ! 

Farewell, brave spirit, till the end 
You battled gainst the sting of Death. 

On you, with feelings of a friend, 

We lay this little English wreath ! 


A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION. 

{By one who has given them up.) 

I’ve hitherto upheld on New Year’s Eve 
One of our cherished annual institutions, 
That is, as each December’s dying, to 
retrieve 

One’s character with virtuous resolutions. 

Ten years and more ago there were a lot 
Of new and personal reforms I’d plan 
out, — 

Some possible, some — well, distinctly not 
(That was before one ’s youthful ardour 
ran out). 

Let ’s see — I meant each January the first 
To get up early and to knock off smoking, 



The “Block” System. 



“ Porker Verba.” 


With temp’rance drinks to moderate my 
thirst — 

The prospect was by no means mirth- 
provoking ! 

Enthusiasms cool ; within three days 
I had become a desperate back-slider, 

Without the perseverance that essays 
To imitate the ant or plodding spider. 

So now I’ve only one resolve to make, 

And that I’ll keep without remorse or 
sorrow ; 

That is, I ’ll have no idle vows to break, 

By framing no New Year’s resolves to- 
morrow. 
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SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 

Bjrn 1846. Died Dec. 19, 1897. 

Frank Lockwood dead ! Then we have lost 
A life we counted more than dear ; 

What darker shadow could have crossed 
Our Christmas cheer ? 

Quick eye to read the heart of fun ! 

Light hand to catch its passing spell ! 
Punch } too, has claimed the work of one 
Who loved him well. 

Gone now his laughter’s lusty note 
That malice never once could mar ; 

The genial wit that gently smote 
And left no scar. 

Small mirth enough beguiles our way ; 

By sombre paths at best we tread ; 

And duller seems the world to-day 
With Lockwood dead ! 


a* 

\ are ncx done 


REAOY-NKDE COATS>OF-ARMS); OR, GIVING ’EM FITS! 

Marie, Countess C-u-lli. 

Arms ; Quarterly, 1st, on a grou id sable of reserve, invincible to the last, a log proper constitutionally 
averse to being rolled under a column and a half; 2nd, in a servants’, ’orle, a dog’s-eared volume melo- 
dramatic and transpontine to the full, circulating urgent ; 3rd, two wild horses at speed, trainant from a 
studio a s artling portrait of a talented authoress, painted under protest, and exhibited with obvious 
reluctance by the victim (members of the press . and aristocracy most welcome, 4.30 to 7) ; 4th, hidden 
under a bushel proper (of plate-glass) a light of literature, shining in reclame, over all, on an escutcheon 
of reticence, a trumpet of glory, usually blown automatically, but quite at the service of the press, gratis. 
Crest : a startled fawn, proper, of timidity, seeking shelter urgent, from a wreath of laurels issuant from 
the suburbs. Supporters : Dexter, a curate habited sable proper, and guileless to the verge of inanity 

S assant in perusal proper of “ The B alterations of Beelzebub ” ; sinister, a cook-general proper guttee- 
e-larmes palpitant in pathos absorbent the “ Sorrers o’ Syt’n.” Second Motto : “If I am forgotten, it 
I won’t be my fault ! ” 


AT A CHILDREN’S PARTY. I 

In the Drawing-room : a Game is being 

ORGANISED. 

The Mistress of the Bevels. Well, have 
you all chosen what animal you’re going 
to be ? What are you, Ethel ? A tiger ? 
Very well. And you, Johnny? A hyena? 
Capital! And Hilda said she would be a 
hippopotamus, didn’t she ? 

Hilda . I did say I was a hippopotamus, 
but I should like to change my mind to a 
whale, please. 

[She is indulged in this modest request. 

The M. B. ( addressing a small , pallid 
boy in a vdvet suit and a state of after-tea 
torpor). And what would you like to bj, 
my little man ? 

The Little Man. I wouldn’t like to be 
anything. 

The M . B. Oh! hut that’s silly, you 
know. You must be something. Come, be 
a rhinoceros. 

The Little Man (i languidly ). No; I 
don’t want to be a rhinoceros. 

The M. B . Well then, will you be a 
rabbit? 

The Little Man (with undisguised con- 
tempt) . A rabbit ! That is a duffing “ be ” 1 

The M . B. Then what are you going to 
be? 

The Little Man (reduced to candour). 
I believe I ’m going to be sick, presently. 

[He is promptly removed . 


Py croft ( aged twelve, finds himself next 
to Shirtliff, “one of the fellows at old 
Wackerbarth’s,” and his senior by a month 
or two ; is not sure whether, their respective 
u people ” being unacquainted, he is entitled 
to recognise Shirtliff, but decides to risk a 
remark). Hullo, Shirtliff! 

Shirtliff (slightly scandalised by this effu- 
siveness, but not prepared to discourage it). 
Hullo, Pycroft ! 

[A silence , during which both examine 
their shoes with interest. 

Pycroft ( anxious . to dissociate himself 
from his surroundings ). Rather rot, this 
sort of thing. 

Shirtliff (feeling that his dignity is in 
danger). Mistake having such a beastly lot 
of lads. 

Pycroft (after another silence). What 
have you been doing these holidays ? 

Shirtliff. Oh! I don’t know — mucking 
about. (Without interest.) What have 
you ? 

Pycroft. Oh ! I ’ve been mucking about, 
too. 

[They ' part with a mutual sense . of 
having risen worthily to the occasion . 


Funny Physician. — Doctor Merryman 
(to patient, who is suffering severely from 
too much Christmas festivity) . Come, come, 
there ’s nothing seriously wrong here, 
i You ’ll tide over this. 



RATIONAL STAINED-GLASS. 

*,[ (Design for a Philanthropic Institution ,)j 

[Professor Sir W. B. Eichmono, B.A., in a re- 
cent lecture, protested against “ the. mawkish, 
effeminate, weals faces so often pictured in stained- 
glass windows,” and suggested that they should 
deal with prominent personages and subjects of the 
day. Mr. Punch has therefore much pleasure in 
submitting a few designs, of which this is the first, 
to be used, without charge, in the decoration of both 
Houses of Parliament, the Law Courts, Guildhall, 
Mansion House, and any other Public^B uildings. ] 
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Abdul* Sedet, 95 

Abroad m the Autumn, 145, 167. ISO, 204, 
SOS, 241 «. 

Acknowledgment and a Mystery, 269 
Adelphi Duke (The), 142 
“ jEquain memento rebus,” &c., 282^ 
After the Passage is over, 39 
After the Speeches were over, 292 
After the Spithead Demonstration, 1 
Alphonse Daudet, 309 
Among the Roaring Forties, 238, 244, 257 
Army Manoeuvres (The), 130 
(Art) Vampire (The), 2 
At a Children’s Party, 299 
Auguste en Angleterre, 10, 13, 40, 52, 63, 
96, 109, 125 ' 

Awkward Miss (An), 77 
Bachelor Uncle’s Diary (A), 303 
Beans for Bacon, 183 
Beauty of Bisley (The), 22 
Bid for Freedom (A), 90 
Biker Biked (The), 189 
Bitter Cry of the Esquires (The), 231 
Boom in Oom (The), 191 
Botanical Boots, 195 
Bow of the Anti-Logroller (The), 81 
By-Elections, 168 

By the Golden Sands, 37, 54, 82, 85, 98 

Cabby’s Complaint, 24 

Calls to Arms, 252 

Caretaker’s Vade Mecum (The), 34 

“ C6ad Mile Failte ! ” 78 

Celestial Bagman (The), 13 4 

Channel Chatter, 57 

Christmas Greeting to the Indian Frontier 
Troops (A), 299 
Christinas Presents, 292 
Comedy of Gulielmus Caesar Potsdamicus, 
267 

Come from the Dogs -a Protest, 53 
Coinin’ through the Romany Rye, 227 
Common objects of the Sea-shore, 33 
Confessions, 46 

Confessions of a Jubilee Pole, 1 
Confound their Polities, 294 
Constables m Council, 5 
Constantinople with a “No" and a 
“ Yes," 61 

Cricket Chatter, 255 
Cncketese, 84 

Cross Questions and very straight An- 
swers, 185 

Cry of the Coroner (The), 219 
Curse of the Road (The), 18 
Darby Jones at Manchester, 246 
Darby Jones at York, 87 
Darby Jones naturally elated, 183 
Darby Jones on Goodwood, 45 
Darby Jones on Racing in general, 2 
Darby Jones on the Cambridgeshire, 193 
Darby Jones on the Cesarewitch, 173 
Darby Jones on the Liverpool Cup, 222 
Darby Jones on the St. Leger, 111 
Darby Jones “over the Sticks," 279 
Defeat of Diggle (The), 265 
Defiance, not Defence, ISO 
Deliverance of Dorothea (The), 42 
Devonshire Cr&ne de la Cr&ne, 6 


Diary of a Dinner, 133 

Diary of a Would-i>e Con ributor, S3 

“ Diet Unlimited,” 174 

Dinners and Diners, 4 

Diplomatic Maxims a l’Amerieaine 185 

Discovered by the Doctors, 6 

Dolce far Niente, 102 

Domestic Disciples, 138 

“ Doubtful Frequentations,”[lS5 

Dr. Lecher’s Speech, 228 

Early Bird (The), 195 

Economical Drama (The), 70 

Edwin James Milliken, 102 

Electoral Joys, 219 

Eiror of Judgment (An), 64, 76, 8S, 100, 
112, 124, 136 

Essence of Parliament, 11, 28, 35, 45, 47, 
59, 71 .... 

Ethics of House-change (The), 149 
Eton v. Harrow, 27 
Evident Misprint (An), 157 
Experiences of an Earl’s-Courtier, 41 
False Footsteps, 246 
“False Modesty," 118 
Fie ' 65 

Field of the Cloth of Green (The), 178 
Final Farewell (A), 64 
“ Finis Coronat,” 9 
For neither Defence nor Defiance, 113 
Further Privileges for Colonial Celebri- 
ties, 48 

Further Proverbs, 234 
German Puzzle Solved (A), 3 
Good-night! 144 
Gordon Hotclanders (The), 191 
Haggis at the Haymarket, 232 
Hand and Glove at the Aquarium, 197 
Heathen (The), 216 
Hibernating Opera, 177 
Hints for Henley, 15 
Hints to Hostesses, 192 
H.M.S. “Good Hope,” 29 
“ Hoch ! Toby, M.P. as Private Referee,” 
291 

Holiday Resorts, 69 
Honour to Hindostan, 133 
“Horas non Numero" qnanquam “Sere- 
nas,” 234 

How the Match came oft, 27 
How the Money goes, 58 
H.R.H. Mary Adelaide of Teck, 209 
Humming Pest (The), 267 
Ideal Husband (The), 285 
“ In Globo,” 161 
In Nice, 98 

In re- Pinkerton’s Insurance, 273, 288 
Interview (An), 169 

In the Matter of a Pointless Anecdote, 
227 

“ In the Name of Honour -Play ! " 99 
“ In the Name of Justice— Wigs ! ” 71 
Invasion of the Influenza (The), 300 
Invisible Elevation, 6 
I wait for Thee ! 263 
Jean Ingelow, 40 
Jewel of an Idea (A), 186 
Jones, Wyndham & Co., Limited Liar- 
ability, 184 


Kaiser’s Sabbath (The), 159 
Kew-rios, 108 
Kmghom an’ Lunnon, 153 
Ladies’ Mile (The), 265 
Lawn Lords at Windsor, 28 
Lay of an Optimist (The), 15 
Lay of the G.P.O. (A), 48 
Lay of the Great Auk’s Egg (The), 60 
Lay of the Lakes (A), 165 
Letters to Ihe Celebrated, 196, 220, 233, 
251, 253, 280 

L. F. B. Vade Mecum (The), 264 
Liberal Education (A), 203 
Links with the Past, 234 
Literary Nightmare (A), 281 
Iuttle Cubbing (A), 121 
Long-ago Legends, 105, 129 
Maid in the Matinee Hat, 301 
Mems. from the Note-book ot an Imperial 
Toast-master, 144 
Missing Meteors (The), 250 
Mode of the Moment (The), 51 
Modest Demand (A), 301 
More Manners for Women, 256 
More the Merrier (The), 147 
Motor Car-acteristics, 275 
Mr. Punch’s “ Tatcho ” Model Advertiser, 
181, 205 

Mentality v. Emotion, 173 
Natural History, 173 
New Drama at Old Drury (The), 155 
New Game of Domestic Service (The), 228 
New Lamps for Old, 221, 239, 255 
New Novel-Writing (The), 122 
New Year’s Eve, 305 
New Year's Resolution (A), 309 
Notes by a Country Naturalist, 12, 22 
Notices to Correspondents, 185 
Not Impossible, 75 
N. P. by Pigeon Post (The), 48 
Objections to Places, 73 
Ode on a London Tram, 263 
Ode to an Oyster, 264 
Ode to a Slot-Machine, 207 
Old Bat (The\ S3 
On a Common, 126 
One Touch of Nature, 29 
On the Brighton Road, 129 
On the River, 61 
“ On the Trail of a Ghost," 107 
Operatic Notes, 5, 33, 28 
Our Advertisers, 269 
Our Archaeological Outing, 49 
Our Booking-Office, 9, 65, 81, 89, 98, 135, 
153, 157, 171, 185, 204, 209, 228, 229, 250, 
261, 268, 277, 293, 305 
Our Correspondence Column, 257 
Our Domestic Wants, 137 
“ Our Square at the Seaside," 96 
Parliamentary Cricket in the Colonies, 
135 

Partant pour la Chine, 289 
“ Pas de Charge” k Canterbury, 25 
Patriot Patient’s Resolve (The), 75 
Pax k la Mode, 153 
Peri at the Gate (A), 301 
Peril of Poetry (The), 265 
Philadelphians (The), 3 


Philanthropic Protest (A), 141 
“ Please to Remember the Guy,” 201 
Plethora of Books (The), 275 
Plumber (The), 213 
Poaching up to Date, 167 
Polite Post-hag (The), 30 
“ Potted Zulu,” 258 

Premier Punch to Colonial Premiers, 13 
Pretty Pass (A), 304 
Previous Question (A), 286 
Private Committee of Inquiry (A), 35, 
Professional Deception, 298 
Propitiator’s Vade Mecum (The), 165, 

Pros and Cons, 131 
Protest (A), 111 
Proverbs re-set, 207 
Recruit’s Vade Mecum (The), 286 
Reflections on a Broken Engagement, 12, 
34 

Regrets en Route, 150 

Remote Night gown (The), 231 

Retained for the Defenee, 270 

Rhymes with Reason, 21 

Safe in Port, 217 

Sara's Latest Scene, 34 

School-Board Election, 1897 . 237 

School Board Election Vade Mecum, 246 

School-days in France, 148 

“ Schuriwary " Cycling Costume (The), 33 

“ Scots wha hae,” 201 

Seaside Photographer (The), 77 

Seaside Visitor’s Vade Mecum (The), 21 

Seasonable Article <A), 245 

Seasonable Literature, 276 

Seasonable Yule-tide (A), 289 

Season-Enjoyer’s Vade Mecum (The), 72 

Sensible Party (The), 293 

Seven Stages of Literary Success, 160 

Sex versus Sex, 58 

Shakspeare and Sport, 198 

“ Shine out, fair Sun,” 287 

Shopping a Century hence, 51 

Sir Charles Edward Pollock, 261 

Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P., 310 

Sir John Gilbert, R.A , 174 

Sketches in London, 16, 156 

Slight Difference (A), 222 

Slow Train (The), 114 

Small Culture, 70 

Some Advantages of a London Fog, 205 
Somebody’s Diary, 73 
Some Christmas Waits, 300 
Some More Rumours, 263 
Some Queries and Surmises, 245 
Song of Degrees (A), 129 
Songs for the Nation, 275, 292 
Special Information, 298 
Sphinx’s latest Riddle (The), 17 
Sportive Songs, 10, 15, 34, 59, 66, 83, 93, 
10S, 117, 123, 135, 150, 162, 189, 240, 243, 
258, 287, 304 

Stall Mendicant’s Vade Mecum (The), 46 

Stifled Stockbroker (The), 78 

Still Abroad, 282, 293 

St. John’s Wood House of Lord’s, 243 

Sudden Change (A), 150 

Suggested Transformation Scene (A), 29 

Suggestions for the Silly Season, 57 
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Surgeons, please Note, 256 
“ Talk ot Two Cities ” (A), IS 
“ Tate Monte,” 25 
Telephone Clerk (The), 181 
Teutonic Plague (The), 306 __ 

Then and Now, 137 
There and Back with a Card, 41 
Things they do better in Holland, 162 
Those Private Theatricals I 297 
Those who are always with us, 123 
To a Boschviooltje, 234 
To a Destroyer, 237 
To an Old Fogey, 294 
To a Real Bad Shot, 297 
Toby M.P ’s Parliamentary Guide, 215, 
225, 240, 249 
To Guardians, 232 
To 49 

To Pheme, 198 
To Sir F.-P , Bart., 193 
To the Crew of the Margate Surf-Boat, 270 
To the Eminent Daily Paragraphist, 105 
“Touch ot the Badger ” (A), 97 
Tragedy at the Zoo (A), 24 
Travellers Tricked (The), 210 
Treasure Trove, 84 
Trop Fort ! 120 

True Blues at Stain mersliam, 207 

Turk through the Telephone (The), 21 

Turns of the Tide, 243 

Uncivil War (An), 1S9 

Unlimited Louie in Soho, 179 

Use of Usury (The), 53 

Vac. and its Vacuum (The), 53 V • 

Vale ! 1 

’Varsity Match (The), 22 
Vegetarian Dinner (The), 305 
Voice from Nelson's Column (A), 192 
Votes and Vox Populi, 192 
“Wanted >” 277 

Wanted, an Edict of “ Hants, M 102 

Wealth v. Health, 66 

Weigh they have in the Army (A), 195 

What is Luggage? 179 

What's in Names? 210 

What the South Sea Waves are saying, 132 

What will he do with it? 168 

Wheel Wietims, 172 

William Terriss, 304 

Wires and Work, 72 

Wonders at a Wedding, 210 

Word from the Crackeries (A), 287 

LARGE ENGRAVINGS. 

“ Better Late than Never,” 235 
Boundary Question (A), 271 
“ Brothers in Arms,” 127 
“ Cead Mile Failte * ” 79 

“ England expects ” 199 

Gloomy Prospect (A), 211 
“ God Speed ! " 7 
Home Question (A), 151 
Incomplete Angler (The), 139 

“It’s an 111 Wind ” 31 

Lending a Hand, 175 
Luck at Last ! 103 

Marquis and the Municipal Monster 
(The), 247 

National Question (A). 163 
Only Alternative (The), 259 
On the Alert ! 91 
Poor Relations, 104 
Shunted 1 283 
Stirring Times, 294 
“ Stumps drawn,” 55 
Tammany Terrapin and the City Turtle 
(The), 223 

Time the Alchemist, 307 
“ Tiicksy Spirit ” (The), 43 
Unrest, 19 

Wanting to Know, 67 
Warning (A), 1S7 

SMALL ENGRAVINGS. 
iErial Cyclists, 177 
Amateur Golfist’s Trials, 143 
Amateur Hamlet’s Photograph (An), 126 
Amateur Jockey strapped on, 169 
Ancient Billiards, 280 
Ancient Egyptian Henley Regatta, 12 
Ancient Football Match, ISO 
Anti-Gambling Don Quixote, 17 
'Arries posmg as Officers, 130 
’Arrj dismounted on the Beach, 53 
’Arry's Bank Holiday Ride, 106 
Artist a Bad Shot (An), 217 
Aunt Fanny’s French Bathing-Dress, 100 
Aunty Mary and Little Lily, a 
Automatic Conseience-Clearer, 220 
Awful Fate of the Cyclist Scorcher, 118 
Balfmu Bird and the Fowler, 254 
Battlement Coat and Hat, 141 
Beet versus Bread, 98 
Believer in Palmistry (A), 123- 
Bill for a Missing Saddle (The), 289 
Birds lasting him a Whole Season, 81 
Boating at Henley, 37 
Bolting Hunter and “’Ware Wire l " 201 


Boy who was to'have been a Soldier, 243 
Bi own’s First Shooting Party, 105 
Brown’s New Garden, 275 
Butcher and Young Housekeeper, 228 
Cabby’s Sobriety on Boxing Day, 306 
Cabman and the Bishop, 3 
Cambridge Crew of 1898 144 
Catching Hay- Fever at a Ball, 113 
Champion of Ethiopia (The), 137 
Chinese Admualty Boaid Meeting, 196 
Chinese Model Farm (A), 101 
Chinese Motor-Cab (The), 237 
City Ceremonials illustrated, 214, 226 
Cockney and a July Pheasant, 35 
Colonel’s Anonymous Letter (The), 198 
Convalescent’s First Walk (The), 263 
Ceding a Knight in Amour, 9 
Crossing-Sweeper and his Deputy, 16 
Cuthbert’s Fall and Biscuit, 303 
Cycle-Perambulator (The), 244 
Cyclist and Cottager, 93 
Cyclist kisses his Cousin, 54 
Cyclists and Police Regulations, 180 
Decorating Nelson’s Column, ISO 
Dejected Gent on Sea-sliore, 95 
Doctor’s First Case (A), 111 
Doctor’s Patient’s long illness, 174 
Doctor’s Winter Sleighing (A), 294 
Donkey-Boys at Scarborough, 89 
Ennna ! s Ham Sandwiches, 153 
Emperor’s Three-Card Trick, 17S 
Evolution of Felix Fauretunatus, 107 
Fanner’s Advertising Boards (A), 109 
Fanners— Old and Now Style, 269 
Fashion a la Shakspeare, 110 
Father Thames and British Ai t, 29 
Female Excursionist and First-Class, 57 
Fight between Sullivamis and Palmerius, 
253 

Fishermen and Midges, 64 
Flirting with an Indian Gentleman, 222 
Foreigner’s Two Railway Tickets, 183 
Fox and the Open Earth, 261 
Foxes “Made m Germany,” 133 
Foxes without Smell, 184 
Freddy’s Hunting Flask, 289 
Freddy’s New liorse and Cart, 51 
Galvanic Urchin-Tickler (The), 165 
Garden Roller, not Guitar, 279 
Gentleman discussing Careless Friend, 90 
George and his Camera on Sea, 161 
German British Sailor (The), 204 
German Emperor and Crippled Greece, 62 
Girl hiking on the Sands, 148 
Girls reading Familiar Sayings, 30 
Gladstone’s Reference Books, 266 
Grandma’s Ear-Trumpet, 197 


Grandma’s Worsted Football, 2SS 
Grandpapa's Butter Slide, 299 
Guileless Youth and Jubilee Bonnets, 33 
Hail dresser and Black Lady, 221 J 

Harcourt’s Political Weather Foiecast, 124 
Harold and Sybil’s Engagement, 159 
Henpecked Vicar and Scholars, 219 
Herbert’s Chippendale Legs, 141 
Highlanders in Afghan Dress, 202 
Highlanders’ “ Raw Legs,’’ 160 
Holding on by a Donkey’s Wmgs, 120 
Horseman and Newly-painted Fence, 15 
Horses’ Head-dresses, 94 
Horse with a Hugly ’Ed, 255 
Hostess and Little Author, S4 
H R H. Dr. Wales, 50 
Hunter m a Bog, 205 
Hunter that will Jump, 287 
Hunting Man and liis Saddle, 241 
Hunting Man m a Blind Ditch, 181 
Hunting Man’s Bargain bolts, 22 > 
Hunting Man takes a Header, 304 
Hunting Stranger and Deep Water, 233 
Huntress jumping over Lady Fnend, 256 
If the Ocean was all Beer? 108 
Imperial “Traveller” and Sultan, 21S 
Improved Hot- Water Lamp-Posts, 1 65 
Introducing Mamma to Nigger, 41 
Irish Hunting-Man’s Obstruction, 264 
John Bull and Miss Niger, 192 
John Bull, Madame France, and Russia, 242 
Jonathan’s Silver and John’s Gold, 194 
Kaiser and Coal-Merchant, 273 
King of Siam’s White Elephants, 49 
Klondykel 86 

Kruger m his State-Coach, 190 
Ladies discussing Lutheran Service, 162 
Lady Artist and Sailor, 171 
Lady Artist’s Light Touch, 229 
Lady buying useless Things, 209 
Lady Stupidly Dull from a Cold, 234 
Launer’s Canadian Store, 261 
Little Bov and Pheasants’ Names, 193 
Little Girl and the Story of Eden, 258 
Little Mare that Bolts (A), 117 
Little Miss Diana’s Pony, 309 
London Caretaker’s Partv (A), 76 
Lovely Lady and her Bulldog, 87 
Lunatic and Fisherman, 82 
Maid-Servant and Curate, 22 
Man of Regular Habits (A), 167 
M. Faure’s Russian Reception, 74 
Ministerial “ Mirror of Venus,” 298 
Miss Mayfair and Paddling, 132 
Miss Meadowsweet and the Doctor, 92 
Miss Wump divides her Votes, 257 
Moonlight m the Tunnels, 136 



Morley-Mullali’s Telling Shot, 15S 
Mounted Swell mistaken for Groom, 25 
Mr. John Morley, 277 
Mr. MacSimuis and Ins Progenitors, 10 
M r. O’Fluke and the Gamekeeper, 265 
Mr. Punch’s Stained-Glass Window, 310 
Mrs Blobb’s Buy to be a Butcher, 28 
Mrs. Brown’s Donation to the Niggers, 52 
Muscular Undergraduate on Browning. 6 
Musically-inspired Chef (A), 23S 
Music Pupil observing the Rests, 45 
Nervous Lady on New Hunter, 252 
Nervous Philanthropist in Slums, 66 , 

New Groom’s Character (A), 121 
New Year’s Gift to “ Tommy,” 302 
Noble Amateur and Ins Model, 267 
Novice out Shooting in the Ram, 1571 
Nurse and the Nurse-Housemaid, 191 
Obliging Cornet and Organ-grinder, 2 
Old Boatman’s Nose (An) 150 ‘ 

Old-Bottle Dealer (An), 210 
Old Gent and Newly-painted Gate, 46 
Old Lady slapping Little Boy, 179 
Old Landlady's Cider (An), 63 
Old Rustic’s Incurable Complaint, 246 
Old Stag and Stalker’s Dummy, 147 
Overthrown Bicyclist and Inn Sign, 27 
Parliamentary Cricket Team (The), 166 
Parliamentary Free Fight (A), 262 
Parliamentary “SideShows,” 274 
Passenger Chamberlain atthe Customs, 62 
Passenger’s Luggage (A), 134 
Pat and a Return Ticket, 58 
Picture-Book Fairies, 297 
Poetess at the Seaside (A), 13 
Prehistoric “ Servant Difficulty,” 154 
Professor’s Lecture on Sun-spots, IS 
Proposing to Lady on Horseback, 208 
Provost of Leith and Medal, 177 
Punch and Judy at the Pole, 292 
Railway Official and Naval Review, 42 
Ranji’s Cricket in Australia, 290 
Ratepayer’s Rates Reduced (A), 170 
Ready-Made Coats (-of-Arms), 83, 85, 250, 
Rector and old Villager, 301 [310 

Restive Horse m Dog-Cart, 39 
Riding in American Style, 297 
Riverside Rider and Lady Cyclist, 96 
Rosebery as Wandering Musician, 206 
Rosebery, the Converted Sportsman, 278 
Rustic Hairdresser (A), 203 
Safe Shooting from a Butt, 88 
Salisbury’s Guildhall Nightmare, 230 
Schoolboy and Ancient Romans, 13S 
Scotch Fisherman Wading, 213 
Scotch Skipper’s Provisions (A), 21 
Seaside Donkey-riders, 73 
Servant Girl and New Parson, 282 
Shadows of Modern Hat, 47 
Shepherd and Tourist far North, 78 
Sherman and the Seals, 34 
Shooting anything but Birds, 122 
Shooting-man and Two Foxes, 177 
Short-tailed Dress Coats, 201 
Sir Percy and the Collector, 281 
Sisters Bargain for Garden Seat, 69 
Sitting well back at a Fence, 276 
Sketching over a Pond, 149 
Smith being introduced to Author, 245 
Solomon Aaron’s Shop burnt. 40 
Songs and their Singers, 112, 135 
Sporting Swell and his Puppy, 173 
Sportsman Duck-shooting, 240 
Stout Lady Cub-hunting, 146 
Street Boys and a Guy, 215 
Stuttering Rustic and Stranger, 231 
Sultan and debating Powers, 38 
Swell disappointed of a “ Fiver,” 186 
Teddy and the Fox’s Head, 168 
Teetotal Lady engaging Servant, 102 
Timid Driver and Passing Cabby, 249 
Tomkins on a Swiss Glacier, 97 
Tommy and Papa’s Fibs, 192 
Tommy and the Dark Room, 293 
Tortoise-riding at the Zoo, 125 
Tourists and Mountain Lass, 119 
Trying a Bucking Hunter, 129 
Turkish Tortoise (The), 14 
Two Actresses, 270 
Two Lady Cyclists, 227 
Two Ladv Fox-hunters, 285 
Two more “ Side Shows,” 2S6 
Two Reprobate Husbands, 305 
Undergraduate and Cyclisis. 172 
Vicar's Cycling Lesson (A), 61 
Village Dame and Landscape-painter, 114 
Visitor and Village Toper, 300 
Waiter and Choleric Colonel, 4 
Wanting to ride on Daddy’s Back, 19 j 
W aterloo Musket (A), 207 
Wet, yet very Dry, 291 
What Tomkm’s Dog lives on, 70 
“ Whip behind ” a Motor-Cab, 155 
Wives wanted in Canada, 146 
Workmen m the Roadway, 131 
Yankee Gent Hare-shooting, 156 
Young Lady on Convex and Concave, 251 
Young Lady’s Photograph (A), 268 
Young Lady who likes Cricket, 75 
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